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A project was conducted to coordinate and facilitate 
the delivery of workplace literacy programs in business and industry 
in Idaho. The project began with an audioconf erence, followed by a 
3-day workshop in December 1988 for new workplace literacy 
coordinators and coordinators from postsecondary education and the 
state Department of Employment. More than 600 companies were 
contacted and 31 programs were funded, involving more than 900 
participants. Program components included General Educational 
Development tapes played over public television and offered in public 
libraries, with a computer program to supplement the tapes; programs 
with English as a Second Language (ESL) participants developed around 
safety and job description curriculum; and efforts to teach at the 
work station as well as in the classroom. Supervisors or company 
tutors worked with instructors to help present one-on-one 
instruction. Participants were encouraged to discuss the training in 
group activities in the classroom. The project also established an 
identification and referral network. A proposed child-care component 
was not developed. (This report includes documents from the project: 
child care agreement; steering committee members list and meeting 
minutes; third-party evaluation report; staff training materials such 
as a generic skills research- and development questionnaire, an 
instrument developed by the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 
Saskatchewan, Canada; draft procedures and training manual; and news 
articles about the project.) (KC) 
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BACKGROUND 



Idaho, in the northwestern United States, Is bordered by Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and Canada. Idaho's economic base Is geared to 
agriculture, mining, forestry, and manufacturing. It Is a sparsely populated 
state with varied terrain of sagebrush prairie and forested mountains. 

According to the census Bureau's 1986 statistical abstract of the United 
States, Idaho Is rated as the most rural sate In the nation with less than 20% 
of Its population In metropolitan areas. Idaho's total population Is Just 
over one million, with only nine cities having a population greater than 
10,000. Among the fifty states Idaho ranks thirteenth by size, but forty- 
second In population. Idaho's physical shape, environment, and size create 
considerable distances between population centers. Road travel Is often 
circuitous because of mountain ranges and weather conditions. 

Idaho is divided Into six planning regions with a public postsecondary 
vocational -technical school, private Industry council, and department of 
Employment local Job service offices located In each of the planning regions. 
Through an agreement between the State Division of Vocational Education and 
the state department of Education, adult basic education services are provided 
through learning centers and outreach programs located at each of the six 
postsecondary vocational -technical schools. 

The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy Is comprised of the Idaho 
Association of Private Industry Councils (lAPIC), the Consortium of area 
Vocational Education Schools (CAVES), and the Idaho department of Employment. 
THe purpose of the Idaho Partnership or Workplace Literacy Is to coordinate 
the effective delivery of basic literacy and occupational skills necessary for 
the Increasing demands of the workplace. 

The Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils Is coiTinrlsed of 
representatives from the six private Industry councils In' the state. 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools Is comprised of 
representatives from the six public postsecondary vocational -technical schools 
and the State Division of Vocational Education. 

The Idaho Department of Employment has bean designated by the Governor as the 
Administrative Entity for the Job Training Partnership Act funds for the state 
of Idaho and serves as the prime deliverer of employment and training services 
In five of the six areas of the state. 

Pu.r p/>SC 

The purpose of this project Is to coordinate and facilitate the effective 
delivery of workplace literacy programs to Idaho's business and Industry. The 
project will Improve the productivity of the workplace by meeting the 
following objectives: 



• Provide workplace literacy program designed to update and upgrade 
basic literacy and occupational skills of employed adults. 

• Provide programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English 
language proficiency In conjunction with business and Industry. 

• Establish a business and Industry Identification and referral 
network. 

Ancillary services Include GED on TV and child care reimbursement for employed 
adults who participate In workplace literacy programs during non-working 
hours. A formative evaluation will be done by Northwest Regional Education 
Lab of Portland, Oregon. 

Staff development Includes training sessions for the workplace literacy 
coordinators to conduct literacy audits to assess skills required on the Job 
and skill levels of employees performing those jobs. If It Is determined that 
employees do not have the necessary skill levels to successfully perform their 
jobs, the workplace literacy coordinator will assist In designing and 
implementing customized curriculum to meet the Identified need(s). 

Workplace literacy programs will be delivered by the postsecondary vocational 
educational schools through a subproposal application process. The delivery 
of these programs will Improve the productivity of employees by Increasing 
their specific job literacy skills. 



Document of Policy 
Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 

QVERVIfiWt 

Technology is changing the Idaho economy, displacing workers 
ill some occupations and creating jobs in others. Along with this 
change, Idaho must cope with both a declining youth population 
and an increasing number of older workers, women, and minorit: s 
in the work force. These two situations have stimulated an 
increased need for education in the workplace. According to the 
Governor's special task force report, Idaho Workforce 2000 . 
approximately 25% of Idaho's adult workforce will need major 
retraining for future jobs. This need for training will be 
compounded by the issue raised by Xerox's CEO, David Kearns, 
"Future jobs will be restructured about every seven years and 
work and learning will be inseparable." 

Changing demands of the workplace have focused a need for 
worker training not only on technical skills but also on expanded 
literacy skills. These expanded skills may be referred to as 
workplace literacy and may include what employers have identified 
as basic to the workplace: learning to learn; reading, writing, 
computation; listening and oral communication; creative thinking/ 
problem solving; self-esteem/ motivation; interpersonal/ 
negotiation/ teamwork; and organizational effectiveness/leadership 
(Workplace Basics: The Sk lis Employers Want, 1939) . 



PVRPQSE ? 

Because the educational and training challenges for Idaho's 
business and industry are multi-faceted, they cannot be net by a 
single entity. For this reason, the Idaho Partnership for 
Workplace Literacy was formed with representation from education 
(CAVES), industry (lAPIC) , and labor (IDOE) . 

The purpose of the Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 
is to coordinate the effective delivery of basic literacy and 
occupational skills training necessary for the changing demands 
of the workplace. The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 
is furthering that purpose by coordinating efforts to increase 
public awareness of the need for workplace literacy and to 
provide workplace literacy programs designed to meet those ne^Is. 

Workplace literacy programs focus on the specific needs of 
workers to perform their jobs and are viewed as a way to serve 
otherwise unserved areas. Vocational education has traditionally 
served businesses' needs for technical training. Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) , with its limited funding, has traditionally 
served the adult communities' n'ieds for basic reading, math, and 
GED preparation. Workplace literacy programs are designed to 
fill the gap between the general educational focus of ABE and the 
specific skill training focus of vocational education. These 
programs focus on needs of workers whose education preparation 
has been below the baccalaureate level. The connection of these 
two service areas through WPL provides a transitional program for 
employed workers. Workplace literacy concentrates on the workers 



developing the ability to use computation, communication and 
other basic skills In the context their particular duties in 
^Di^ workplace. 

Workplace literacy programs will improve the productivity 
and efficiency of employees, and will provide them the 
opportunity to increase their literacy skills to a level that 
will allow them to retain and advance in their jobs in this time 
of economic and technological change. 

WORKPLACE LITERACY DEFINITION t 

There appears to be no consistency in workplace literacy 
definitions used nationally, or among educators of the various 
disciplines. It is therefore appropriate to offer a composite 
explanation of workplace literacy as it relates to Idaho's 
workplace literacy program. 

From the procedures manual: "Workplace Literacy: the basic 
skills needed to perform work successfully are commonly referred 
to as job-related or workplace literacy skills and generally 
include: mathematics, reading, writing, speaking, listening and 
the ability to apply these skills in problem-solving. Workplace 
literacy differs from general literacy in both content and 
purpose as it addresses specific needs of workers on the job. 
For this reason, workplace literacy cannot be defined in static 
terms us it is constantly changing to meet rapid changes in the 
workplace. " 
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From the Informational brochure: Workplace literacy is 
''training to improve the ability to us^ computation and 
communication skills in the context of the workplace." 

In development of the grant, writers envisioned workplace 
literacy as meeting an unserved area between generic basic skills 
and technical skills. Workplace literacy provides a transition 
between the two service areas by offering literacy training that 
is customized to be job specific. Computer usage is an example. 
Workplace literacy may include basic computer introductory skills 
needed to familiarize a student with the computer as a workplace 
communication tool. Specific computer applications are 
considered job specific training. 

ASSESSMENT! 

Workplace literacy coordinators, accompanied by short-term 
skills coordinators and Job Service staff, conduct job analyses 
and employee assessments to determine skills required on-the-job 
and the skill levels of employees performing those jobs. The 
results of these assessments are used for program planning and 
curriculum development. 

As a result of these assessments, the project staff will 
compile information on student progress in one or more of the 
following areas: reading and math skill level needed for job 
performance; current reading and math skill levels of employees; 
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employees' ability to printed material on the job; pre- and 
post-test results of participating employees; and demographic 
information on participants including age, sex, ethnic 
background, education level, and length of employment. 
EVALUATION! 

The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy has contracted 
with the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, 
Oregon, to conduct an external formative evaluation of the 
project. In addition, an on-going internal evaluation is being 
conducted. The internal evaluation will include evaluation of 
employer satisfaction, participant satisfaction, and individual 
program success. 

Employer satisfaction will be measured by an exit interview 
and a six-month follow up questionnaire. Participant 
satisfaction will be assessed through the use of written student 
evaluations. Each individual program will be evaluated using 
pre- and post-test data along with the results of the employer 
and participant evaluations. 



Final docunent approval date September 1, 1989 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 
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The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy project was first implemented 
through participation in the National Audio conference presented by the 
National Academy for Vocational Education and cosponsored by the American 
Association for Adult and Continuing Education held in November 1988. 
Following the audioconference, a three-day workshop was conducted in December 
for the new workplace literacy coordinators, the post secondary short-term 
training coordinators, and selected program coordinators for the Department of 
Employment. 

Dr. Tom Sticht, Director, Applied Behavioral and Cognitive Sciences, presented 
the philosophy and overall project design to the participants. State Division 
of Vocational Education and State Department of Education staff provided the 
workshop participants with ways to make business contact, develop subproposals 
and budgets, and how to determine business/industry contributions. (See Staff 
Training section for agenda.) There were over 130 individuals that 
participated in the workshop. 

The actual completion of the subproposals with business/industry was slower 
than anticipated, hence the first funded subproposal was not started until 
March 1990. In discussing the reason for the slow start-up it was determined 
that making contacts with the right person at the business took longer than 
expected. Also, once the subproposal was developed it seemed that the length 
of time for the formal technical review and final approval by the steering 
committee was too long. From initial contact to actual funding usually 
averaged four - six weeks. This tended to discourage all parties involved in 
the subproposal. This procedure was reviewed several times, but the only 
change possible was to encourage quicker turn around time for the technical 
committee and use of fax and telephone follow-up for steering committee 
approval. Over 600 companies were contacted during the project period, with 
33 subproposals developed, 31 funded, and over 900 participants served. It 
was determined that with the level of participation from business\industry 
being so high, the cost of the projects was running lower than anticipated 
(see subproposal chart in Actual Accomplishments section). 

The effectiveness of the GED tapes played over public television was very 
difficult to measure, as only 25 individuals were verified to be participants 
as a direct result of the airings. However, the ABE centers and the libraries 
were able to offer the tapes and the computer program to supplement the tapes. 
This was an added plus to individuals wanting GED assistance. 

The child care component did not develop as expected, most clients found that 
the training could be completed without having to use child care services, or 
that it could be done under their existing contract with the child care 
facility. Most companies did not seem interested in the child care component. 

Programs with ESL participants were developed around safety and job 
description curriculum. Efforts were made to do instruction at the work 
station as well as in the classroom. The supervisor or company tutor worked 
with the instructor to help present one-on-one instruction. The participants 
were encouraged to discuss the training in group activities in the classroom. 
Many participants expressed interest in continuing their language skill 
training and several companies are working with the institutions to provide 
additional training. 
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PROJECT SUMMARY AND OVERVIEW 



Estimated 



40 



Actual 



31 



Number of Programs 



800. 
600. 
400. 
200 



Actual 



953 



Estimated 




Number of Participants 



150,000__ 
125,000_ 
100,000_ 
75,000_ 
50,000__ 
25,000 



Estimated 



$109,632 



Actual 
$142,3^5 



Estimated cost per participant « '$487.00 
Cost per participant - $306.06 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy identified the following 
objectives: 



1. Increase the availability of basic literacy services and activities. 

a. Provide GED preparatory courses through the statewide Public 
Broadcast System for adults who are unable to attend regular 
programs. 

b. Provide basic literacy skills, high school diploma or equivalency 
instruction for dislocated workers at sites or locations that are 
not on campus. 

2. Establish an identification and referral network. 

a. Establish an identification and referral network of social service 
agencies, employment and training agencies, community based 
organizations, and JTPA service providers. The statewide network 
will identify adults who are in need of basic literacy services 
and re^er them to the appropriate ABE learning center or outreach 
program for services. 

b. Establish a business and industry identification and referral 
network to educate business and industry employers and employees 
on the importance of workplace literacy and to identify those 
businesses who are in need of workplace literacy services. 

3. Provide programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English 
language proficiency in conjunction with business and industry. 

4. Provide workplace literacy programs designed to update and upgrade basic 
literacy and occupational skills of employed adults in accordance with 
changes in workplace requirements, technology, products or services; and 
to increase productivity in the workplace. 



ERIC 
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ACTUAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
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Compare actual accomplishments to the objectives contained in the 
approved application. 

The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy identified and accomplished 
the following objectives: 

a. Provide GED preparatory courses through the statewide Public 
Broadcast System for adults who are unable to attend regular 
programs . 

The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy contracted with the 
statewide Public Broadcasting System for a 43 part GED tape series 
to provide GED preparat-.ry courses for adults unable to attend 
regular GED classes, ihe series began in January 1989. A tape 
ran every Saturday at 4:00 p.m. and was repeated every Wednesday 
at 3:00 p.m. These broadcasts were off -aired and tapes were 
available for use at the ABE centers. There were over 100 
inquiries from adults regarding GED courses as a result of these 
broadcasts. 

There was also a computer component available in the ABE centers 
at the postsecondary schools and to other institutions for use by 
participants in their efforts to complete the GED. Non-federal 
in-kind match in the amount of $1,959 was generated by the airing 
of the GED series on public television. 

b. Provide basic literacy skills, high school diploma or equivalency 
instruction for dislocated workers at sites or locations that are 
not on campus. 

The Kraft Company in Pocatello, Idaho relocated their entire plant 
to California. Workers had a choice of moving to the new location 
or staying in Pocatello and finding a new job. 

As part of a rapid response effort a survey was sent to all 
workers to determine their needs including any interested in 
pursuing a GED. Response to the questionnaire indicated that 38 
persons were interested in pursuing a GED at the Kraft plant. A 
follow-up letter and additional questionnaire was sent to these 
individuals to determine the best times available for all to meet. 
Ten responses were received back from this inquiry. As a result 
of evaluation and testing of these individuals, two dislocated 
workers were enrolled in GED classes. 

Establish an identification and referral network. 

a. Establish an identification and referral network of social service 
agencies, eii.;loyment and training agencies, community based 
organizations, and JTPA service providers. The statewide network 
will identify adults who are in need of basic literacy services 
and refer them to the appropriate ABE learning center or outreach 
program for services. 
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As part of the Initial three day workshop, workplace literacy 
coordinators, selected job service personnel, and private Industry 
council members were given Instructions on methods to develop a 
viable network that would be put Into place In each region of the 
state. The regional networks would be linked with the statewide 
network through the various members and would Identify adults 
needing basic literacy services. 

The workplace coordinators located at each of the postsecondary 
vocational -technical schools In Idaho made monthly contacts with 
area job service offices, private Industry councils, short-term 
training coordinators, local workplace literacy advisory councils. 
Adult Basic Education Centers and various other agencies. This 
statewide network worked together In sharing possible referrals, 
1dent1f>1ng potential workplace literacy clients, contacting 
clients, determi.iing types of services most appropriate for 
clients, (job service, adult education, ESL, JTPA, workplace 
literacy, etc), and performing job analysis and assessments for 
clients Identified for workplace literacy funding. This network 
offered valuable assistance and support to the workplace literacy 
project. 

b. Establish a business and Industry Identification and referral 

network to educate business and Industry employers and employees 
on the Importance of workplace literacy and to Identify those 
businesses who are In need of workplace literacy services. 

Over 600 business and Industry contacts were made by the workplace 
literacy coordinators located at each of the six vocational - 
technical schools In Idaho. These contacts resulted In 31 
subproposals being funded and over 50 workplace literacy 
partnerships being signed. These partnerships provided training 
to a total of 953 participants. Several companies have continued 
the workplace literacy effort and are using the partnership format 
to provide curriculum, resources, and Instructional support 
without the financial support from the grant. For further 
Information regarding types of training provided, companies served 
and numbers served, refer to the subproposal chart that has been 
provided. 

Provide programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English 
language proficiency In conjunction with business and Industry. 

A total of eight workplace literacy projects served the needs of 137 
participants Identified as limited English language proficiency. These 
projects Included language skill training In product quality assurance 
standards, safety requirements and production quotas. 



Provide workplace literacy programs designed to update and upgrade basic 
literacy and occupational skills of employed adults in accordance with 
changes in workplace requirements, technology, products or services; and 
to increase productivity in the workplace. 

The majority of the projects were developed to update and upgrade basic 
literacy and occupational skills of employed adults. Curriculums were 
developed using company manuals and production schedules as companies 
made changes in the workplace usually due to technology improvements or 
product innovations. See subproposal chart for project details. 



WORKPUCE LITERACY SUBPROPOSALS FUNDED OCTOBER, 1988 - MARCH 1990 

STATE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



PROJECT MUMBgR t HAHE OF PROJECT 
WPL-89-07 BSU— Nampa Wastewater 



DATES OF 
TRAINING 



GRANT ACTUAL ANTICIPATED 
AWARD EXPENDITURES HATCH 



ACTUAL ESTIMATED 
HATCH # SERVED 



ACTUAL 
I SERVED 



PURPOSE OF TRAINING/ASSESSMENT TOOL/RESU LTS OF TRAINING 



3/1-5/10/89 1,352.00 1,284.25 3,705.00 



1,362.14 
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WPL-89-08 BSU— Simplot Food On sion 



4/5-6/2/89 



2,398.00 2,010.48 1,390.00 



1,026.00 



30 



WPL-89-09 BSU--Glenn$ Ferry Police Oept 



4/13-6/15/89 800.00 675.23 645.00 



655.00 



WPL-89-10 CSl— Simplot Food Company 



WPL-89-11 CSl --Boise Cascade Corrugated 



4/4-7/20/89 5,949.00 4,849.32 3,187.00 
12/6/89-3/27/90 



4/4-7/20/89 3,054.00 1,909.87 3,679.00 



3,187.00 53 



3,679.00 



32 



WPL-89-13 ISU— Pocatello Fire Dept. 



3/21-6/30/89 1.324.00 1,059.91 1,824.00 



380.00 



40 
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16 Provide writing ar.d math skills update for treatment plant workers. 
TABE was the instrument used for assessment. As a result of this 
training participants were able to conmunicate written Information tn a 
more thorough and concise manner, their basic math skills update 
reduced errors and helped them to problem solve more effectively. 
Students also increased their confidence in job performance. 

17 Job related reading improvement classes for production line workers. 
Chart reading is vital in many areas of plant operation and quality 
control at this company. The Test of Adult Basic Education was the 
assessment tool used. The participants were given the TABE Locator In 
order to discern each student's appropriate reading level; however, the 
students were unable to complete the Locator section of the test. The 
curriculum addressed vowels and consonants, word blends, reading aloud 
in small groups, dictionary drills, and the reading of job related 
safety materials. As a result of this training participants are now 
able to read charts, chemical labels, warning labels and safety 
procedures. An example of benefits of this training: one man learned 
to read sentences and a complete story. Prior to training he could 
read only isolated words. 

7 Writing skills class for officers to improve job performance. TABE was 
the assessment instrument used. Curriculum addressed writing 
mechanics, paragraphing, report writing and proofreading. Students 
actively participated and attended classes regularly. As a result of 
this training officers reports are more complete and understandable. 

Job skills enhancement classes focusing on math and reading skills for 
plant production workers. Assessment tool used was WRAT. Pretest 
indicated 85% of group scored below 9th grade level. As a result of 
training 95% of post-test group scored at or above 9th grade level. 

Math skill update for plant workers. Project designed to provide 
needed remediation in basic math skills needed by employees learning a 
more technical form of quality assurance procedure. WRAT was 
assessment tool used. Overall results on the math post-test gave 65 of 
the total 100 incorrect response? registering in problems related to 
fractions, decimals, and percentages. It was concluded that further 
needs existed in the areas of math. 'Additional classes were provided 
as indicated on WPL-89-38. 

34 Job related training on computers to enable employees to produce pre- 
fire plans, training records, reports, and other aspects of job 
requiring use of computers. Pretraining indicated 80% of participants 
knew less than 20% of the computer terms giver in the pretest. bO% 
could not turn on the computer and begin a program. At the end of 
training 100% could turn on their computers and get a program up and 
running. 100% were also able to define the computer terms in context. 

22 
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DATES OF GRANT ACTUAL ANTICIPATED 

PROJECT NUMBER t NAME OF PROJECT TRAINING AMARD EXPENDITURES JSAKH 

WPL-8g.l4 LCSC-PotUtch Corp. 4/4-12/1/89 5,235.00 5,017.83 2,000.00 



WPL-89-16 ISU— Simplot Food Oiv. 



3/6-6/2/89 2,935.00 1,995.19 3,077.00 



WPL-89-17 EITC-Good Samaritan Center 5/8-7/14/89 1,695.13 -0- 1,198.75 



WPL-89-18 BSU-St. ATs Reg. Med. Cntr. 6/1-7/27/89 1,118.00 642.05 1,780.00 



WPL-89-19 BSU-Payette Police Dept. 5/31-8/2/89 1,210.00 1,210.00 780.00 



WPL-89-20 NIC-Bonner Cnty School Dist. 6/12-11/27/89 252.32 260.53 864.00 



WPL.89.2l CSI-Boise Cascade Sign Language 6/19-11/8/89 5,015.85 4.617.35 4,102.80 
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S "I1S}ed ° /sS{eD PUPPOSg OF TRAININ '--/"^'^^^!^^''! TOQiVBKULTS OF TRAINING 

2 000 00 14 30 Design and implement a new model of training of millwright apprentices 

Z,ooo.ou i** .s^^^^^ mechanical as well as reading skills and comprehension. As 

a result of project, more than 30 apprentices were identified as being 
in need of enriched curriculum in order to achieve success in their 
craft training. Project has proven successful in preparing apprentices 
with basic skills necessary to enter regular apprentice program. This 
program has the earnest support of company and employees. It is 
anticipated that similar workplace literacy follow-up activities will 
be ongoing at Potlatch Corporation plants. 

0 77 14 22 Job specific reading, writing and math skills updates for statistical 
• process control workers. Major goal of project was to help 

participants in preparing and passing the Resource Improvement Program. 
As a result of training 12 out of 22 participants passed the RIP test. 

1 1QQ 11 31 7 Job specific updates in math and reading for workers in areas of 
^•^^^•^^ dietary, aides, LPNs, RNs, laundry, maintenance and housekeeping. TABE 

was the assessment tool used. Training resulted in an average increase 
of 2.0 grade levels. 

1 060 00 18 18 Writing skills class to improve productivity. Employee interview and 

i,uou.uu io ^^g^ assessment tools used. Curriculum addressed paragraph 

development, letter and memo taking techniques, cause and effect in 
writing documentation, punctuation and writing practice using job- 
related skills. This class enabled students to upgrade their writing 
techniques which is vital to their job when charting patients. 

780 00 8 8 Writing skills class for officers to improve job performance. TABE was 

the assessment tool used. Project design consisted of report writing 
instruction. Curriculum addressed interviewing techniques, editing 
office reports, paragraphing, sequencing ideas and documenting 
information. This class provided officers with knowledge to perform 
their jobs more successfully by acquiring the writing skills needed to 
make their written reports more complete and understandable. 

4- 15 9 Writing skills class for officers to Improve job performance. CLOZE 

^'^ and staff interviews were the assessment tools used. Project was 

designed to enhance staff's ability to use and understand computerized 
climate control system. Individuals involved are now capable of 
manipulating system and have a thorough understanding of the basic 
operations. 

4 ,02 80 40 21 High noise levels create need for communication in American and English 

<»,iu£.ou H« ^^^^ language. A hearing impaired employee provided tutorial 

assistance to other hearing workers and as a result the hearing 
impaired person became better integrated into the workplace. The Boise 
Cascade Education Coordinator felt the sign language class produced 
excellent results in the areas of enhanced self-esteem, increased 
understanding and better cooperation among employees. In order for 
sign language to become a viable means of visual conmuni cation for the 
workplace, however, most employees indicated a desire for additional 
training. This resulted in Boise Cascade's financial support for a 
five-week extension to the project. Friendships and competencies 
developed through the grant. For the first time in twelve years of 
employment, the hearing impaired employee attended the annual Christmas 
party. g .j 



roOJECT miMBER I NAME OF PROJECT 



DATES OF 
TRAINING 



GRANT 
AWARD 



ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES 



ANTICIPATED 
jjAM 



WPL-89-22 BSU-Simplot 



8/14-11/17/89 8,130.00 

10/27-12/16/89 

2/8-3/22/90 



5,607.76 2,291.00 



WPL-89-23 BSU-Payette Lakes Care Center 8/17-9/7/89 1,259.00 729.53 383.00 



WPL-89-24 EITC— Westinghouse 



10/89-1/90 3.373.00 3.143.23 32,000.80 



WPL-89-25 EITC—Law Enforcement 



9/25 - 
11/28/89 



682.30 584.52 12.578.70 



WPL-89-26 ISU— Simplot (Aberdeen) 



July - Aug 3.306.20 1.885.28 3.755.00 
1989 



WPL-89-27 BSU— Boise Cascade Wood Prod. 



10/17 - 
12/21/89 



1,289.00 701.44 671.58 



ERIC 



22.178.67 85 62 



S"" /served purpose of TRAINING/ASSESSMENT TOOL/RESULTS OF TRAINING 

1 360 00 112 70 Job related reading improvement classes. Assessment tool use«j was 

i.jou.uu "Specific Skill Series Reading Placement Test." Curriculum addressed 

reading to: draw conclusions, find facts, get the main idea, and draw 
inference. Vocabulary, word attack skills and word recognition also 
were included. Students Improved their reading ability and were able 
to read materials posted on the bulletin board at the worksite. 
Students were pleased with their progress and felt more confident on 
the job and felt more included in the company. The company's support 
of the program 1$ evidenced in the fact that two additional programs 
were h<sld. 

334 80 15 16 Job related study skills, text anxiety and test taking tips. 

Assessment tool used was employee interview. Class was designed to 
help nurse aides overcome fear of testing and prepare them for 
certification exam required to continue employment. Curriculum 
included specific test information and practice, study skills 
techniques, test taking strategies and a nurse aide practice test. 
Class participants indicated they learned how to study and that the 
class helped them relieve the fear ot taking exams. 

Ganiner skill upgrade. Performanre data and observation were techniques 
used to identify skill deficiencies. As a result of training entire 
class average rose from pretest average of 39.95% to a post-test 
average of 68.10%. After reviewing the class evaluations, the company 
offered this course again. 

4 20 62 37 Instruction in work-related Spanish phrases for police and correction 

• officers. Forty students enrolled in class. However, due to job 

responsibilities, attendance was irregular for many participants. 
These classes were videotaped for later viewing for those who could not 
attend classes. Eight students took the final exam. This class was a 
success for those who regularly attended classes as Indicated by test 
results and by the student evaluations. The pre-test class average was 
58.95%. the average score on the final test was 88.75%. 

3 196 25 98 53 Job related computer literacy training--company is completely 

* ' computerizing operation. Very few employees had even a rudimentary 

knowledge of computers. A comprehensive pretest was designed with 50 
basic questions dealing with basic computer terminology and "ith 
hardware and software applications. Average pretest score was 32% 
correct; average post -test score was 88% correct. 

415 QQ 18 10 Job related basic math and reporting writing. The writing and math 

portions of the Basic Education Skills Check was used as an assessment 
tool. Curriculum addressed report writing skills and basic writing 
skills. The math class was designed -to upgrade employee skills in math 
measurements, fractions and decimals. Employees wer* enthusiastic and 
felt classes were very beneficial in helping them upgrade necessary 
skills in writing more precise, complete reports and updating their 
math skills. 




WOJECT WUMBER > NAME OF PROJECT 

WPL-89-28 EITC—East Idaho Reg. Hed. Cntr. 



DATES OF 
TRAININQ 

9/25 - 
12/8/89 



GRANT ACTUAL ANTICIPATED 
AWARD EXPENDITURES MATCH 

1.056.00 969.97 7.875.00 



WPL-89-29 BSU— McCall General Hospital 



10/18 - 
12/20/89 



2,415.00 1,300.23 2,392.00 



WPL-89-30 LCSC— NezPerce Tribe 



11/89-3790 15,471.72 14,353.53 9,000.00 



WPL-89-31 ISU--American Potato 



8/89 - 
10/89 



1,037.00 312.38 1,037.00 



WPL-89-32 EITC— EG&G Maintenance 



11/89 - 
2/90 



6,065.50 4,891.12 69,858.70 



WPL-B9-33 NIC— Elk Mountain Farms 



11/6 - 
12/20/89 



744.00 312.31 5,555.00 
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KtCH ^ "serve" /served WRMSE of TRAIHI Wfi/ASSESSM jit TOOL/RESULTS OF TRAINIM6 

5 407 98 92 36 Descriptive writing classes for nurses. Assessment was done by 

• * interviewing two head nurses. They reviewed patient charts and 

assessments and found a definite lack in descriptive evaluations and 
incomplete charting and assessments. Classes included: medical 
terminology, documentation, case studies for review and critique, 
policies and procedures, creating quality care plan, medical records, 
and charting medical history. Students increased personal skills in 
documentation techniques d% a result of this project. 

1 981 70 12 17 Job related writing skills upgrade. Director of nursing emphasized 

• * that good writing skills are vital in nurses* work performance. 

Writing portions of Basic Education Skills Check were used as 
assessment tools. Curriculum addressed writing mechanics, 
paragraphing, uses of topic sentences, report writing techniques and 
editing. The instructor indicated this training was successful m 
reaching intended objectives, this was also evidenced by participants 
enthusiastic responses. 

8 550.00 30 123 Job specific computer literacy training. A total of 123 students were 

served under this grant. Training brought students' computer operation 
knowledge ♦.o a level that resulted in computer usage on the job. By 
the end of training participants were comfortable in basic computer 
operations, competent in basic computer terminology and could 
successfully operate the basic programs utilized by the Nez Perce 
Tribe. 

312 38 24 12 Job specific reading skills. Many company employees come from Mexico, 

Laos, and Vietnam and have difficulty communicating orally with fellow 
workers and supervisors and in reading memos, safety signs, time sheets 
and safety manuals. Of the 24 tested on the IRCA Test of Basic English 
Competency, 10 scored at prel iterate and beginning ESL level, 10 at the 
intermediate level, and three were at the ESL advanced level. Two were 
at GEO level. The teacher indicated that the 12 participants who 
attended class regularly made significant gains in better 
conmuni cation. Eight of these participants have exhibited an 
observable change in skill level on the job. Erratic class attendance 
was due to the beginning of the potato harvest season. 

56 366 36 59 29 TABE and HDS were assessment tools used. Students increased their 

• grade equivalency scores on the TABE by an average of 2.9 grade levels. 

Fourteen students participated in the addendum instructional period. 
Overall net gain was a +7.2 equivalent grade-levels for the 
instructional period. 

1 20 12 11 Job specific bilingual conmunications. Assessment team interviewed 

• • supervisors at facility. Company employs 200 hispanic workers each 

year at harvest time. In order to communicate successfully with the 
workers the supervisors completed classes in bilingual communication. 
Curriculum included a list of agricultural vocabulary essential to hops 
cultivation, numbers, direction, measurement, time, days and distance. 
Eleven supervisors participated in this training. 



s 
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WtOJECT NIIMBEB > WiWE OF PROJECT 

WPL-89-34 NIC— Boundary Cnty Law Enfo;'y.ement 



DATES OF 
TRAINIHO 

10-24 - 
11/21/89 



6RANT ACTUAL 
AWARD EXPEHDITURES 



ANTICIPATED 
HATCH 



ACTUAL ESTIMATED 
MATCH I SERVED 



ACTUAL 
I SERVED 



PURPOSE OF TRAININfi/ASSESSHEMT TOOL/RESULTS OF TRAINING 



1,160.00 432.14 8,314.80 



2,320.88 



27 



WPL-89-35 BSU— Western Trailers 



12/24/89 - 
1/6/90 



2,215.00 323.18 



440.00 



518.55 



20 



WPL-89-36 CSI— Universal Foods 



12/89-4/90 19,050.00 19,050.00 6,949.00 



6,949.00 



156 



WPL-89-37 LCSC— Ameri can Red Cross 



10/18/89 
1/31/90 



2,000.00 1,155.89 600.00 



900.00 



15 



WPL-89-38 CSI— Boise Cascade Corrugated 
Container Division 



WPL-89-39 BSU— HcCall Police Department 



11/27/89 
3/26/89 



2/4 - 
3/17/89 



1,189.40 788.44 3,084.00 



3,084.00 



30 



374.00 



325.65 



190.00 



210.00 



TOTALS 



$103,155.42 $82,398.61 $1^5,208.13 142,325.20 



22 



19 



78 



13 



35 



10 



1,191 953 



Job specific bilingual connuni cations. Classes were attended by 22 law 
enforcement officials. Initial assessment revealed that the majority 
of contacts with Hispanic population concerned traffic violations. 
Curriculum included guidance in pronunciation, time, and language used 
in a variety of law enforcement circumstances. This project enabled 
officers to connuni cate bilingually when asking for driver's licenses, 
registrations, etc. 

Job specific math and geometry upgrade. No pretesting was done at the 
request of management. Curriculum included fractions, decimals, and 
basic geometry designed around work related materials, especially the 
tape measure. The men attended class regularly and expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity upgrade their skills and to attend 
class on their worksite. 

Job skills enhancement classes in math and English as a Second 
Language. Project was developed to meet company needs of a team- 
oriented quality assurance program. Steps in observation, interviewing 
and assessment led to recommendations for training in English As A 
Second Language and basic mathematics. Enrollment was 58 ESL and 20 
math. Approximately 108 hours of computer literacy instruction were 
given to employees at all shifts in conjunction with ESL classes. 
Consensus of the company and individual participants reflected they 
were happy with scheduling, class content, and instruction. 
Recoflmendations were made that ways be found to continue the program 
following grant closure 

Job related computer literacy. The Red Cross local office obtained 
computers and the staff and volunteers could not operate them. By the 
end of training participants were comfortable in operating an 
Apple He, competent in basic computer terminology, had some knowledge 
of the operating system and could successfully operate the basic 
programs utilized by the local Red Cross office. 

Additional job related math skill update for company workers. This 
project was an addition to a previous WPL math program. Grade level 
comparisons using the WRAT test for pre/post tests resulted in an 
increase of 79% at the 9th grade level. 

Work related writing skills. Job analyses of officers confirmed good 
writing skills are essential in a police officers job performance. The 
Adult Learning Center Skills Check was assessment tool used. Project 
design consisted of report writing instruction. Curriculum included 
interviewing techniques, editing officer reports, paragraphing, graimar 
usage and sequencing facts. The employees reported the class to be 
extremely useful. Learned writing skills were inmediately put to use. 
The chief recognized a great improvement in the writing skills of his 
officers as he reviewed their reports. 
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Workplace literacy projects WPL-89-12 and WPL-89-15 were unable to operate and the money was deobli gated. 

BSU = Boise State University; CSI - College of Southern Idaho; EITC . Eastern Idaho Technical College; ISU = Idaho State University; LCSC = Lewis-Clark State College; NIC = North Idaho College 



WORKPLACE LITERACY SUBPROPOSAL MATCH 
STATE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



WPL-89-07 Facility lease 126.00 

Employee salaries 1.236.14 

$1,362.14 

WPL-89-08 Facility lease 306.00 

Registration fee 170.00 
(Paid by company) 

Employee assessments 550.00 

$1,026.00 



WPL-89-09 Facility lease 400.00 

Employee salaries 150.00 
Supplies 35.00 
Registration fee 70.00 

(Paid by company) 

$655.00 

HPL-89-10 Supplies 400.00 

Facility lease 2,595.00 
Equipment lease 192 00 

$3,187.00 

WPL-39-11 Instructor salary 672.00 

Fringe 148.00 
Facility lease 2,667.00 
Equipment lease 192.00 

$3,679.00 

WPL-89-13 Registration fee 380.00 

(Paid by company) 

300.90 

WPL-89-14 Instructional supplies 500.00 

Facility lease 1.500.00 

$2,000.00 

WPL-89-16 Equipment lease 416.00 

Facility lease 1,125.00 
Salary 686.00 
Supplies 187.77 

$2,414.77 




WPL-89-17 


Supplies 
Set-up time 
Employee salary 
Facility lease 


40.95 
20.00 
1,098.16 
40,00 

tl IQQ 11 


WPL-89-18 


Facility lease 
Registration fees 
(Paid by company) 
Employee salaries 


180.00 
180.00 

700-00 

tl 060 00 


WPL-89-19 


Facilitv lease 
Registration fees 
(Paid by company) 
Employee salaries 


300 00 
80.00 

400.00 
$780.00 


WPL-89-20 


Fmolovee salaries 


4372 42 


WPL-89-21 


Instructor salary 
Facility lease 
Equipment lease 
SuddI ies 


200.00 
2,826.80 
1,032.00 
44 00 

$4,102.80 


WPL-89-22 


Registration fees 
(Paid by company) 
Facility lease 


1,088.00 
272-00 

tl 3fiQ 00 


WPL-89-23 


Employee salaries 
Facility lease 
Registration fees 
(Paid by company) 


174.80 
80.00 
80.00 

4334 80 


WPL-89-24 


Travel 
Supplies 
Facility lease 
Employee salaries 


623.80 
2,494.17 
260.00 
18.800.70 
$22,178.67 


WPL-89-25 


Employee salaries 
Facility lease 
Supplies 


4,045.92 
150.00 

29r29 
$4,225.20 



WPL-89-26 


Equipment lease 
Facility lease 
Suppl ies 

Instructor salary 


900.00 
656.25 
1,500.00 
140.00 
$3,196.25 


WPL-89-27 


Facility lease 
Registration fee 
(Paid by employer) 
Suppl ies 


276.96 
110.00 

.29.Q? 


WPL-89-28 


Employee salaries 
Facility lease 
Suppl ies 


5,039.48 
90.00 
278.50 
$5,407.98 


WPL-89-29 


SuddI ies 
Facility lease 
Employee salaries 
Registration fees 
(Paid bv comoanv) 


11 70 
160.00 
1,650.00 
160.00 

$1,981.70 


WPL-89-30 


Facility lease 
Reqistration fee 


8,100.00 
450 00 
$8,550.00 


NPL-89-31 


Instructor salary 
Fringe 


289.20 

23.19 
$312.38 


WPL-89-32 


Employee salaries 

Facility lease 

Instructor salary 

Fringe 

Travel 

Suppl ies 

Instructional materials 


35, 134.. i 
200.00 
12.705 00 

1,270.50 

1 670 ?? 

49.70 
$56,366.36 


WPL-89-33 


Employee salaries 


1,795.20 


WPL-89-34 


Employee salaries 


2,320.38 


WPL-89-35 


Facility lease 
Registration fees 
(Paid by employer) 
Suppl ies 


320.00 
190.00 

8.55 
$518.55 



WPL-89-36 Instructor salary and fringe 2,560.00 

Facility lease 1,606.00 
Equipment lease 1,406.00 
Curriculum development 1.377.00 

$6,949.00 

WPL-89-37 Facility lease 450.00 

Equipment lease 450.00 

$900.00 

WPL-89-38 Instructor salary 500.00 

Fringe 120.00 
Facility lease 2.464.00 

$3,084.00 

WPL-89-39 Facility 120.00 

Registration fees 90.00 

(Paid by employer) 

$210.00 

TOTAL SUBPROPOSAL MATCH $142,325.20 

OABcyNmiciMlnaLmacch 

6\27\90 
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PROJECT DESIGN 




No quantitative numbers to be served or target dates were contained In the 
approved application. The objectives of each Individual subproposal were 
successful In upgrading the needs and skills of the participants Involved. In 
many cases the actual numbers of participants served were lower than the 
anticipated numbers. This was due In some cases to classes being held during 
the work day. Employees were sometimes pulled out of the classes by the press 
of duties. For further Information regarding numbers served, types of 
training, companies Involved, and results of training see subproposal chart 
that has been provided In this report. 

The one component of the Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy grant that 
did not operate as was originally Identified was the child care component. 
Only two claims for child care were submitted for reimbursement. The training 
classes were often held during the work day or right before or right after 
work. Since most child care Is provided on a dally and not hourly basis. It 
was not necessary for most of the participants to pay additional funds for 
child care. 



COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE STATE OF IDAHO 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AND 

CHILD CARE CONNECTIONS 



This Cooperative Agreement is made and entered into between the 

State of IdeOio, Division of Vocational Education, hereinafter 

referred to as The Division, and the Child Care Connection:?" 

hereinafter referred to as CCC. ' 



FORPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

This Cooperative Agreement is made for the purpose of administering 
the child care reinJaursement funds of the Idaho Workplace Literacy 
Project. 



RECITAL 

Whereas, the provision of the Idaho WorJcplace Literacy Project is 
desirable by both The Division and CCC; and 

Whereas, this is an allowable activity under the duties and 
obligations of The Division; and 

Whereas, CCC has the experience and expertise in distributing the 
funds and providing child care referral assist2mce to parents; and 

Whereas, The Division has WPL funds designated to provide for child 
ceure costs for those individuals receiving training outside their 
normal work hours; and 

Whereas, The Division must allocate, monitor and disburse these 
funds to be used for the Idaho Workplace Literacy Project; and 

Whereas, having a written agreement %#hich provides the extent of 
each parties » obligations will facilitate their cooperation in 
accomplishing the purpose and objectives of this Agreement. 

Now, therefore in consideration of the benefit^; to be derived by 
each party: 



COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT - 1 
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AGREEMENT 



Zn agreement It Is hereby agreed as follows: 

!• The cooperative project to be accomplished 

under this Agreement is the offering of the 
Idaho Workplace Literacy Project which allows 
for the payment of child care costs for those 
individuals participating in training outside 
their normal work hours. 

II • Terms of the Agreement. The Cooperative 

Agreement shall be effective from January 1, 
1989 through December 31, 1989 or until such 
time as the allocated funds in the amount of 
$29,200.00 has been expended, which ever comes 
first » 

III. This Agreement may be modified at any time by 
mutual written consent. 

IV. Nothing in the Agreement shall obligate The 
Division to make payments to CCC using state 
funds. In the event funds are reduced, 
terminated or otherwise rendered inadequate to 
cover one hundred percent of the IdeUio 
Workplace Literacy Project-related costs 
providing child care reimbursement, all 
obligations under this Agreement between The 
Division and CCC shall be reduced accordingly 
or terminated. All payments are contingent 
upon The Division's receipt of funds from the 
Federal Government. 

V. Mutual Cooperation. Each party agrees to 
cooperate with the other to accomplish the 
purpose and objectives of the Cooperative 
Agreement and fulfilling its obligations as 
herein provided. 

VI. Specific obligations of the Parties: 

A. Division's obligation: The Division shall 
reimburse CCC for actual reimbursements made 
to participants (up to $26,864.00) plus an 
eight percent (8%) administrative fee (up to 
$2,336.00) not to exceed a combined total of 
$29,200.00. Reimbursements to CCC to be made 
monthly bv The Division upon receipt of summary 
billing and supporting documents. 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT - 2 
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The Division shall provide information needed 
by CCC to perform its duties. 

B. CCC*s Obligations: ccc agrees to provide child 
care referral assistance to parents who are 
program participants residing in Ada or Canyon 
counties. The services will include, but are 
not limited to, telephone counseling, referral 
Information on child care providers, consumer 
tips and a mailing "How to Choose Child Care 
Checiaist'*. 

CCC agrees to provide an orientation session 
for Idaho Worlcplace Literacy Coordinators on 
how the WPL Child Care Assistance Program 
operates. CCC*s "How to Choose Child Care 
Checklist" will be distributed to WPL 
Coordinators. 

CCC agrees to meJce biweekly reimbxirsement 
paymesits to participants. Child care usage and 
participants* attendance will be verified with 
a biweekly attendance report. Reimbursement 
shall be limited to $1.50 per hour per child 
while participant attends class during non- 
working hours. 

CCC shall require participants of the WPL 
Program to submit completed childTii^^arft^ 
receipts, which will be signed by ^Q^^t^f^ryroZCd^/r' 
reimbursement will be made by The Division. cuf<xL CCO 

VII. Repayment, ccc agrees- to repay funds distributed 
under this Agreement which are found not to be in 
accordance with the terms of this Agreement. If CCC 
refuses to repay such funds. The Division agrees to 
offset the amount against any other funds to which 
CCC is or may become entitled under this Agreement. 

VIII. Confidentiality of Records. It is expressly 
acknowledged and agreed that the parties shall 
observe all confidentiality requirements of 
Idaho Code and State, Federal and Agency 
regulations pertaining to any records or 
information regarding a participant of the 
Idaho Workplace Literacy Program under this 
Agreement. 
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IX. This Agrtttta^nt may b« tarmlnated by the mutual, 

written consent of both parties. Upon termination, 
CCC shall be reimbursed for any outstanding 
expenditures ' o participants plus the eight percent 
administrative fee upon submission of a siimmary 
Invoice within sixty (60) days of the date of the 
termination. 



Dr. Trudy IdB&mvaon, Admlnlsl 



. , Administrator Date 

IdeQio Division of Vocational Education 



Child Care Connections // Datfe ^ 
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Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 
Steering Committee Membership 



Consort lui of Area Vocational Education Schools 
Dr. Me1 Streeter, Dean 
School of Vocational -Technical Education 
Lewis -01 ark State College 
8th Avenue & 6th Street 
Lewlston, ID 83501 
Phone: (208) 799-2225 

Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils* 

Dr. Jerry Beck, Director, Continuing Education 

College of Southern Idaho 

P.O. Box 1238 

Twin Falls, ID 83303-1238 

Phone: (208) 733-9554 

Departaent of DiployMnt 

Jane Daly, Administrator 

Employment Services and Training Division 

317 Main 

Boise, ID 83735 
Phone: (208) 334-6131 

Adult Basic Education 

Richard Sparks, ABE Program Director 
School of Vocational -Technical Education 
Idaho State University 
Phone: (208) 236-2468 

State Division of Vocational Education 

Dr. Trudy Anderson, State Administrator 
State Division of Vocational Education 
650 W. State, Room 324 
Boise, ID 83720 
Phone: (208) 334-3216 

Governor's Office 

Alice Koskela, Special Assistant to 

Governor Cecil D. Andrus 
State Capitol, 2nd Floor, West Wing 
Boise, ID 83720 
Phone: (208) 334-2100 

♦After January 1, 1990, representative from lAPIC will be: 

Representative Judith Daniel son 

Work Address Home Address 

Idaho State Legislature P.O. Box 724 

State Capitol Building Council, ID 83612 

Boise, ID 83720 Rhone: (208) 253-4850 
Phone: (208) 334-2000 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 



LBJ Bu11d1ng-650 West State 
Bureau of Disaster Services Conference Room 
Boise, Idaho 



FINAL AGENDA 



Monday. January 29. 1990 
8:30 a.m. > 1:00 p.m. 



W«1C0M 

Introductions 
Minutes 



Or. Trudy Anderson 



Project Update 



Dick Winn 



Updates and Susnatlons 



WPL Coordinators 



Topics for Discussion 
Policy Implications of WPL Programs 
State Level 
Institution Level 

Processes/Procedures to Expedite 
Effective Programs 

Private Sector Needs, Constraints, 
Perception of WPL Programs 

Alternatives for Continuation of WPL Project 
If Federal Funds are not Available 

Evaluation Dr. Tom Owens 



WPL Agenda 
and 

Twin Falls Visitation Schedule 



January 29, 1990 

8:30 a.m. - 2:00 p.m. WPL Steering Connittee Meeting 

4:00 p.m. Boise Cascade Container Division 

Nr. Cecil Ward-LBJ Building 

January 30, 1990 

8:00 a.m. Leave Red Lion Downtowner 

10:30 - 11:00 a.m. Heet with Dr. Orval Bradley and Marilyn Stevens 

11:30 a.m. Dr. Neil Cross, Marilyn Mecham 

12:00 Lunch with Universal Foods 

1:00 p.m. Meet with Mr. Walt Stowman 

Mr. Dave Hess 

2:00 p.m. ESL Class • Universal Foods 

4:00 p.m. Math Class - Universal Foods 

5:no p.m. Wrap-up with Universal Foods (if necessary) 

5:30 p.m. Wrap-up with College of Southern Idaho (if 

necessary) 

9:00 p.m. Arrive Red Lion Downtowner 



/ 
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WORKPUCE LITERACY STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 

January 29, 1990 
LBJ Building— Disaster Services Conference Room 

Boise, Idaho 

NPL steering Connittee Neabers Present HPL Coordinators Present 

Dr. Trudy Anderson— State Div. Voc. Ed. Dean Hoch— ISU 

Richard Sparks --ABE Director, ISU Marti Fel icione--EITC 

Jane Daly— Dept Enployment Allison Silnore--NIC 

George Oignan--Assn. Private Ind. Councils Cheryl Engle— BSU 
(Substitute for Judith Danielson) Harilyn Sloan— BSU 

Jin Lydon— LCSC 

Others Present 

Diane Redding— Dept Enployment 
(Substitute for Cheryl Brush) 
Ton Owens— Northwest Regional Education Laboratory 
Shirley Spencer- -Dept Education 
Dick Winn— State Division of Vocational Education 
Nancy Woodruff— State Division of Vocational Education 

Heeting convened at approximately 8:45 a.m. Dr. Anderson ask steering 
connittee to review ninutes of last neeting and ask if there were any connents 
and/or discussion of the ninutes. Notion was nade to approve minutes, notion 
was seconded and approved. 

Prelect Update 

Authorization has been granted to extend WPL project through March 1990. 
Idaho was one of 20 states that requested an extension Rationale for 
extension was basically the same for all requests. More time was needed to 
introduce concept of workplace literacy to companies. Application for new 
grant has been made. We have not heard yet if we have been successful In 
obtaining new grant. 

Dick Winn ask WPL coordinators to go back to their institution's accounting 
people and make sure they have Identified all matching activities on UPL 
projects on an on-going basis. This match has to be reported to the federal 
government at the end of the project. If match can't be verified, we nay have 
to pay back the dollars. 

Qiiestlons/Concerns 

Dr. Anderson asked if there were any questions or concerns concerning WPL. 

Oe?.;i Hock asked if coordinators should quit writing projects since there is 
05ily $3,000 left In WPL budget for subproposals. Dick Winn indicated that the 
deans/directors at each of the pcstsecondary vocational -technical Institutions 
were given carryover dollars which could be used for additional WPL projects. 
This money can also be used for other purposes. It was suggested that 
coordinators talk with dean/director at their institution to discuss this 
further. 
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AdbH cation for Naw WPL fir ant 

Richard Sparks coimented that there seemed to be less dialogue with federal 
government regarding application for the new WPL grant. Richard asked If 
state office felt there was any hope of getting the new grant. 

Dick Winn Indicated that some of the reasons for the delay In granting new WPL 
projects were: 

• US Dept of Education had to hire new readers to read proposals, for some 
reason the first group of readers did not work out. 

• Most all projects funded the first time resubmitted applications for 
continuation. Feds waited until the end of December so they could 
review final reports of WPL projects that ended In December. 

We should know by mid February If we were successful In getting refunded. 

Dr. Anderson commented that some of the competition Is going to be stiff and 
we need to give consideration to "what If" If we are not refunded. 

Coordinator Reports 
JIB Lydon— LCSC 

Nez Perce Indian Tribe— When project Is completed we will have run 90 
Individuals through computer literacy class. They are requesting an addendum 
to run another project as soon as we can solidify funding. 

Omark Blount- -Interested In computer training. 

Law Enforcement in Lewlston would like some Spanish classes. 

Marilyn Sloan and Cheryl Engle— BSU 

Emphasis has been on outlying areas. Have had about 9 or 10 projects. McCall 
has been very enthusiastic In regard to WPL projects. Classes have been small 
but attendance has been great. 

Simplot has been a good corporation to work with. 

Overall BSU has served close to 200 employees. 

Nartl Fellclone— EITC 

Many of projects have come to an end. Old some one-on-one company projects 
and some cooperative projects between agencies. EG&6 and Westlnghouse both 
have addendums to original projects. Federal agency now Investigating law 
suit at EG&6. EG&G employees are very appreciative of classes and feel 
Instruction has helped them In their Jobs. 

Dtan Hoch— ISU 

We have similar situation at FMC. Management wanted everyone tested and the 
union did not agree. The project has been stopped. FMC has been hit with a 
lot of environmental problems and right now are fighting for survival. They 
also have new drug test training program. WPL training Is not high on list of 
priorities for now. Dean brought a request for an addendum to the Simplot 
Computer Literacy training. This project has gone extremely well. 
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Allison Gilmore— NIC 

Extended b1 -lingual connunl cation classes at Elk Mountain Farms and the Police 
Department. WPL project did a lot for establishing good public relations for 
NIC In Boundary County. Allison Indicated she and Bernle Knapp talked to 
Coeur d'Alene Indian Tribe In OeSmet about possibility of supplementing 
programs they already have, using whatever funding becomes available. 

Or. Anderson asked for coninents regarding ABEs role In the WPL project. 
Richard Sparks commented that the advertising Is wonderful. Some people may 
be reluctant to admit to employer they don't have GEO, but will enroll at ABE 
Center to get training needed to secure their job. 

Or. Anderson asked how successful the WPL project has been in terms of input 
from local advisory committees* job service, and private Industry. Cheryl 
Engle commented that the whole health care problem in connection with 
certification came out at an advisory committee meeting. She felt it was 
important to have a large enough advisory committee, and hopes the local 
advisory committee effort continues. 

Policy Implications of WPL Programs 

Or. Anderson pointed out there were four main players involved in the WPL 
project: Oepartment of Employment, Private Industry Councils, vocational- 
technical system. Adult Basic Education (not including CAVES and the State 
Division of Vocational Education together as one). She suggested that a 
policy might be very appropriate at the state level and maybe even agreed upon 
by all those entitles. 

Jane Daly indicated she was very supportive of keeping the steering committee 
composition. She said it has helped her at Oepartment of Employment, and 
doesn't want it to dissipate. Shirley Spencer commented if WPL is not 
refunded that we need to be open to new options of addressing workplace 
literacy. The need for a state group exists. George Dignan agreed it would be 
good at a local level to talk about delivery. 

Dr. Anderson said she would be willing to write a letter to the Secretary of 
the Department of Education and the Secretary of the Department of Labor and 
other entities. 

Processes /Procedures to Expedite Effective Programs 
New proposal was designed to eliminate unnecessary paperwork regarding 
approval of WPL proposals. If the WPL application is approved, $7,500 will be 
available at each postseondary school for funding proposals. The 
coordinators will still need to submit to the steering committee and technical 
review committee objectives of proposal, methods of carrying out proposal, and 
expected results of proposal. If the proposal is over $7,500, coordinators 
would submit project for review to the steering committee as was done in the 
past. After $7,500 is depleted, coordinators must submit request for another 
$7,500 to steering committee. 
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Private Sftctor Nftttds. Constraints, pgrcaptlon of WPL Prooraias 
Coordinators felt companies know what their training needs are. Companies 
have problem with the term "workplace literacy". Coordinators have called It 
"job related basic skills enhancement," "workplace learning," "training," and 
"productivity Improvement activities" so companies are more receptive *o the 
Idea of WPL. 

Assessment Is a concern of coordinators. Dr. Anderson commented that nobody 
has a answer on this. TABE and CASAS are the two tools used primarily, looks 
like CASAS will be the tool used In the future. Coordinators Indicated that 
testing Is threatening to companies as well as employees, but coordinators 
felt testing Is necessary to measure progress. 

Alternatives for Continuation 

Or. Anderson pointed out that Oick Winn mentioned earlier In the meeting that 
some funds were available as an institution option. These are one-time funds 
—carryover from last year—that need to be spent this year. That is one 
potential for continuation for the current year. The real issue is on-going 
money. She indicated there is a person in the State Division that reads the 
Federal Register. There appears to be labor money available. Jane Daly 
recommended that a statewide committee could pursue funding avenues. 

Dr. Anderson asked the group if they felt private Industry would be willing to 
support workplace literacy. Response was that companies would be willing to 
support workplace literacy, but not the coordinators salary. There was 
discussion on whether or not fees should be charged for company workers to 
attend WPL training. 

Evaluation 

Ton Owens, Northwest Regional Education Laboratory is responsible for the 
evaluation of the WPL project. Tom handed out two evaluation questionnaires. 
One form is to be filled out by employers whose company received a WPL grant. 
The other questionnaire is to be filled out by the WPL Coordinators. He will 
be visiting several WPL projects while he is in Idaho, and will talk with 
supervisors and training coordinators at these projects. 

There was discussion on how to market WPL training classes so people will 
attend training. This seems to be one of the hardest aspects in delivery of 
WPL projects. Interest is usually high when classes are advertised but often 
times the projected number of students do not attend training. 

Toa asked the WPL Coordinators if companies recognize participants after they 
have received training. The response was that many companies have a reception 
for these employees and give them certificates of completion. In most 
Instances however monetary gain has not been a result of taking training. 

Or. Anderson requested that Tom interview Jorry Beck, a former member of the 
WPL Steering Committee, while he is conducting WPL Interviews in the Twin 
Falls area. 

The meeting was adjourned at approximately 1:00 p.m. 
nw 



Workplace Literacy Steering Coonittee 
Shilo Inn • Idaho Falls 
September 11, 1989 



Present: 



Jerry Beck 
Jane Daly 
Mel Streeter 
Marti Fellcione 



Ann Stephens 
Trudy Anderson 
Gordon Jones 
Jim Lydon 



Dick Winn 
Judy Burns 
Cheryl Scroggins 



Project Update 

Dick Winn provided a list of WPL projects to date. When the grant was first 
submitted it was speculated that projects would run approximately $3,000 to 
$4,000 each. Total expenditure to date is $41,000. The matching funds are 
around $69,000 if a11 the match identified is received. There is $70,000 
remaining. Match in the amount of $119,000 will be required if all funds are 
distributed. 

The U. S. Department of Education has been contacted to request a ninety day 
extension on the current grant. 

Harti Feli clone. Workplace Literacy Coordinator from EITC feels that the first 
year has been basically a developmental year. The length of time between the 
Initial contact with an employer and the actual inception of a project is too 
long. It has been a minimum of at least two months. She feels there is a lot 
of potential, but most of the first year has been spent in educating prospective 
clients about the project. Currently projects seem to be taking less time, as 
business and industry become more aware of the Workplace Literacy Project. 

Narti Felicione requested permission to write a project for EG&G of Idaho and 
bypass the forms due to the confidentiality of the information. 

A notion was made and carried to accept the project from Marti Felicione without 
going through the outlined procedure. 

Application for New Grant 

There needs to be revision of the process for applying to start a project. Forms 
need to be revised to facilitate the time required to obtain project approval. 

GEO Tapes - Coordinators did not feel they could confirm the validity of the 
tapes because they do not have adequate Information. They do not know whether 
the tapes helped to bring more participants into ABE centers and could not 
provide information as to the use in libraries. The coordinators did feel that 
the tapes were effectively utilized at the schools and work sites. 

It was suggested that if the tapes are used in the future a system should be 
developed to measure their usefulness. 

Trudy Anderson suggested that the partnership reapply for a grant to include the 
child care, but not make It a line item so there is more flexibility. 



There needs to be a more efficient way to distribute the funds and hold 
postsecondary schools accountable for the goals of the project. The suggestion 
Mas made that the Steering Cooalttee set standards and goals and pass that 
criteria down to the local level. Local level could apply for blocks of money 
based on production criteria and make quarterly or b1 -quarterly reports to the 
state office. More tine should be allotted for coordinators to work on the 
projects. 

A notion was made and carried to Include the Items of discussion Into the grant 
process. 

The next meeting of the Steering Connlttee will be scheduled for the second week 
In November. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 
Monday, July 24, 1989 



CQHHinEE HEHBER? PRESENT OTHERS present 

Trudy Anderson Dick Minn 

Richard Sparlcs Linda Dutton 

Ntl Strwtar ShIrUy Spancer 

Ch«ry1 Brush (attanding for Jana Daly) B«rni« Knapp 

Otrry B«clc Bill Robtrtson 

Tarasa Sandnann Kan Eridcson 

Dr. Toa ONans 
Nancy Woodruff 

WPL CQOBDTMATORS PRESENT 

Marilyn Sloana 
Allison GilBora 
Charyl Engl a 

Brant Studar Ms now a Business & Industry 
raprasantativa) 

The meeting convened at 8:30 a.i. in the Clearwater Rooa of the Red 
Lion/Riverside with Trudy Anderson presiding. 

Trudy Anderson Invited the Steering Cooaittee iDenbers as well as the Coordinators 
to stay and attend the 1989 Vocational Educator's Sunaer Conference and banquet. 



A notion was nade to approve the linutes of the May 22, 1989 aaeting. 

Marilyn Sloane coanented that on the first page under St. Alphonsus Regional 
Medical Center "contingent upon having the WPL-43 signed by the cooperating 
agency*— there was not a cooperating agency. 

Dick Winn and Linda Dutton explained that the required signatures were on the 
HPL-55. When the 43 was first designed that cooperating agency signature line 
was not for the business. That was a ni sunder standing. That line is to be used 
if two or more agencies are cooperating together on a grant. The 55 is for 
businesses signature. 

The motion to approve the minutes was moved and seconded. 

Prelect Update 

CSI 

CSI has one project pending; no child care claims have been filed; hard to 
monitor usage of GEO tapes at ABE Center, Boise Cascade and Simplot. 

Trudy indicated that Jerry Garber would like to keep these tapes running as an 
available resource. Need a way to get information on how often theses tapes are 
being used to justify keeping as a resource. 
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ISU 

Has five projects pending. 

Enc 

Has projects pending at the hospital, E6G, Uestinghouse and the police force; 
one child care claim has been submitted. 

Boise State University 

TWO projects pending 

Slmplot— This is a continuation of previous UPL project. 

Payette Lakes Care Center— Many of nurses-aides are having text anxiety in 
relation to OBRA test. This proposal, if approved, will help thea learn how to 
study for this test. Trudy suggested that Dick Winn and Sandy Davis discuss this 
proposal, and see if something similar could be done in other areas of the state. 

TWO child care claims have been submitted. It was pointed out that reasons for 
lack of child care claims could be: 

Training attended mostly by male employees 
- Training held during work hours 

Child care paid for by the day, if training is only a few hours no 
additional payment to child care provider would be necessary 

There was discussion regarding whether or not grant participants are aware of 
child care provisions and what the feelings of CEOs and managers are regarding 
child care. 

Dick Minn suggested that Steering Cooiittee might want Tom Owens to work on child 
care issue. He talked with Nancy Brooks in Washington DC. She indicated other 
states are also having trouble getting child care component off the ground. 

north Idaho College 

As soon as amnesty ESL program is finished, there is a real need for Spanish 
Instruction for basic coownl cation— this could be on-going program each year. 

Trudy Anderson pointed out that Workforce 2000 has some very interesting data 
In it regarding the Hispanic population. It is the fastest growing population 
In the state. Odds are 50/50 they will graduate from high school. Bilingual 
coMuni cation could be a real WPL issue. 

Trudy indicated that copies of Workforca 2000 would be mailed to everyone 
attending meeting. 

Uirls Clark Stata College 

No projects at this time. WPL local steering coonittee member from OHARK Is 
attending summer conference. 



Sizt of Projects 



Thtrt was discussion as to sl2t of projects— most of then are for a saall 
amount of money. Coordinators felt HPL is a new concept and a hard program to 
get started. If this program continues on it would be easier to fund bigger 
projects now that they have an idea of what to expect. ~ 

There were Inquires made regarding continuation of UPL project. 

Policy Pocunwnt 

A draft MPL policy document was passed out to members attending meeting. This 
document was reviewed. There were questions regarding level of training— 
below baccalaureate level. There were also questions regarding assessment. 
Trudy Anderson asiced that everyone review this document and phone in changes 
to her. A final izeu version will be sent out after suggestions for revisions 
are received. This document will give the WPL Coordinators more direction in 
writing grants. 

Toil Oweng-NWREL 

Tom Owens of the Northwest Regional Education Laboratory is responsible for 
the WPL project evaluation. He reported that other statewide WPL grant 
recipients have also found that: 

- 90-day start-up period stretched longer than the 90-days anticipated; 

- most of training does not take place in college setting; 

- they are under time constraints to meet quotas as well as deliver the 
program. 

laclc of action regarding child care provision. 

He passed out an interim report and indicated he would be visiting some local 
HPL projects while in Boise for Suaoer Conference. 

There was discussion regarding pressure from middle management to meet work 
quotas and still let workers attend training. What Is first priority— work 
quota or training. 

?;sat1na Dates 

The next steering committee meeting will be held in conjunction with the Idaho 
Job Training Council meeting in Idaho Falls. The meeting is scheduled for 
September II. Members will be contacted with information for specific time 
and place of meeting. Future meeting dates will be decided at that meeting. 

It was suggested that the Workplace Literacy Coordinators attend the WPL 
steering comittee meeting in Idaho Falls as well as the first portion of the 
Idaho Job Training Council meeting. They would have to coordinate their 
travel with other people in their area attending the IJTC meeting, since they 
do not have specific travel money earmarked in their budget for this meeting. 

The motion was made and approved to adjourn. 
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WORKPLACE LZTSRACY 
STBERINQ COMKZTTBB MBBTZNG 

9 too a.B. 

Nay 22, 1989 
Veo. Sd. Co&f«r«Be« Room 



Welcome 
Project Update 

Project Approval (new proposals) 



Linda Dutton 
Dick Winn 



NIC - 3 submitted - returned for negotiation 
LCSC - 

BSU - St. Alphonsus Regional Medical Center 
Payette Police Department 

CSI - Boise Cascade Corrugated Container 

ISU - 

EIVTS- 

Meeting Dates 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEHING 
May 22, 1989 



rnMMTTTgg MEMBERS PRES ENT 



OTHERS PRESENT 



Trudy Anderson 
Richard Sparks 
Mel Streeter 
Jane Daly 
Jerry Beck 
Kama Metzler 



Ann Stephens 
Dick Winn 
Shirley Spencer 
Linda Outton 



(attending for Alice Koskela) 



rOMMTTTEE MEMBERS ABSENT 
Alice Koskela 

The meeting convened at 9:00 a.m. in the State Division of Vocational Education 
Conference Roorn with Trudy Anderson presiding. 

A notion was made and carried to approve the minutes of the March 27, 1989 
meeting. 

Project Update 

A list of the current Workplace Literacy Grants indicating amounts <'un^^*f« 
provided to conraittee members. The information requested at the last meeting 
regarding male/ female participants follows. 



BSU 

EIVTS 

ISU 

LCSC 

CSI 



females 

8 
23 
15 

11 



M3S, 

32 
1 
39 
15 
20 



(1 child care participant) 
(3-4 interested in child care) 



The Workplace Literacy Coordinators have been advised to contact th^ei^^^^^ 
Job Service office regarding the use of the GEO tapes by dislocated workers. 

Praiect Aoproval 

bJU - Payette Police Department 

The motion was made and carried to approve the proposal for $1,210. 
BSU - St. Alphonsus Regional Medical Center 

The motion was made and carried to approve the proposal for $1,118 contingent 
upon having the WPL-43 signed by the cooperating agency. 

CSI - Boise Cascade Corrugated Container 



The motion was made and seconded to approve the Boise Cascade Corrugated 
Container proposal. The motion was defeated by voice vote. 

It was the consensus of the committee that the project could not appropriately 
be classified as a workplace literacy activity. The project will not be 
reconsidered unless It falls under a clarified def1n1t.:>n of workplace literacy. 

Document of Policy for Idaho Part nership for Workplace Literacy 

Additional clarity will be added to the basic explanation of workplace literacy 
as It relates to the limitation of resources through Adult Basic Education, 
Inadequacy of funds In the Vocational Education area, the mission of 'filling 
the gap", and assessment. It will be refined with definitions and specific 
language as stated In the proposal for the grant. A draft of the Document of 
Policy will be provided to the comnlttee and the coordinators before It Is 
finalized. 

Update on Grants 

/ 

Computerized Auto Body has been cancelled due to time constraints and Inadequacy 
of the software. 

Del Monte project at EIVTS has not started due to the company being sold. 
ISU - Pocatello Fire Department Is complete. 
Meeting Dates 

The next meeting Is scheduled for July 24. 

Projects received In the Interim will be approved by contacting each coanlttee 
member Individually by phone. 

Tom Owen from NWREL Is tentatively planning to attend the July 24 meeting. 

Regulations for the Workplace Literacy Program as published In the Federal 
Register of April 12, 1989 were reviewed. 

Jane Daly proposed that 432.2 (a) (2) be aMnded to read state employment service 
agency rather th^n employment and training agency. 

Steve Reader of NWREL will be holding two seminars In Oregon In July and 
September. The July conference will be presented by Ton Sticht and the September 
conference will focus on human resource personnel from Industry. Some employers 
In Idaho may be Invited. 

Jerry Garber, PBS has requested Information as to the utilization of the GEO 
tapes. Shirley Spencer will contact the ABE Directors and provide this 
information at the next meeting. Mr. Garber is interested in readvertising and 
promoting the use of the GEO tapes. 
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Reappllcatlon 

A motion was nade and carried that the current partnership reapply for a second 
year and Include Adult Basic Education as a partner. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 a.m. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMIHEE MEETING 
March 27, 1989 



COMMITTEE MEMB ERS PRESENT 



OTHERS PRESENT 



Trudy Anderson, Chairperson 
Richard Sparks 
Mel Streeter 
Jane Daly 



Ann Stephens 
Dick Winn 
Shirley Spencer 
Linda Outton 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS ABSENT 

Alice Koskela 
Jerry Beck 



The meeting convened at 9:00 a.m. In the State Division of Vocational 
Education Conference Room with Trudy Anderson, Project Director presiding. 

The minutes of the January 30, 1989 meeting were approved with the exception 
of the reference to the $5.00 per participant charge at BSU. This should be 
corrected to read $8.00 registration and delete the $90 administrative cost. 

A motion was made and carried to approve the minutes with the noted 
correction. 

Pro.iect Update 

Linda Outton provided an update on present activity. 

All coordinators were contacted to receive Input about their perception of the 
progress of the programs and the establishment of the committees at the local 
level. Information was provided on pending proposals and business contact 
from each area. They were also requested to provide Information about the 
cooperative link with Job Service and Workplace Literacy Coordinators. 

BSU - One program Is In operation which Is going very well. They have not had 
requests for child care. Job Service participation Is excellent. The local 
committee has been established and one meeting has been held. 

CSI - Local committee Is in place. They have not had any request for child 
care to date. Job Service participation Is excellent. 

EIVTS - Have two additional applications pending, one with Good Samaritan 
Hospital and EG&G of Idaho. There has been no request for child care. 
Rapport with Job Service Is excellent. Local committee has mat a total of 
three times and will have another meeting in May. 

ISU - Has an application pending with NonParlel Corporation. There Is a 
possibility that Simplot will be closed for one month this summer which may 
present the opportunity for child care. The local committee is in the 
planning stage. 



LCSC - Has an application pending with Nez Perce. There has been no request 
for child care. The local committee is in place and meets on an as needed 
basis. 

NIC - Have proposals pending with Bonner County School District, AID, and 
Wallace Inn. A Literacy Council is in place locally and is working with the 
coordinator. 

All coordinators feel the analysis and assessment process is too time 
consuming. 

Project Approval 
LCSC 

Enriched Apprenticeship Training (Potlatch Corporation) 

The motion was made and carried to approve the Potlatch Corporation proposal 
for $5,235. 

Computerized Auto Body Management (5 Employers) 



The vote of the group approved the Computerized Auto Body Management proposal 
for $750.00. 

BSU 

Simplot Food Division 



The motion was made and carried to approve the Simplot proposal for $2,398.00. 
Glenns Ferry Police Department 



The motion was made and carried to approve the Glenns Ferry Police Department 
proposal for $800.00. 

CSI 

Simplot Food - Heyburn 

Boise Cascade Corrugated Container 



The motion was made and carried to approve the project contingent upon the 
staff reviewing the supply budget with the potential of reducing it if 
appropriate. Clarification is required as to whether the texts will remain in 
the school or be given to the student. 



ISU 

Pocatello Fire Department Computer Training 



The motion was made and carried to approve the proposal for $1,324.00. 
EIVTS 

Del Monte - Communication and Computation Upgrade 



The motion was made and carried to approve the proposal for $1,752.94. 
Financial Report 

$120,800 was set aside from the grant for programs. With projects approved to 
date a total of $25,814 has been spent leaving a balance $94,986. Committed 
match at this time is $32,437, which is $76,500 short of total required match. 



Regional Networking 

Trudy Anderson suggested using the local steering committee to establish 
region-wide networks by using a forum to bring in other providers. The forum 
would result in the development of local plans to be exchanged from region to 
region. The grant requires establishment of regional networks. This idea and 
others will be discussed further at the next meeting. 

Meeting Date 

The next meeting will be scheduled for the second or third week in May. 

Pro/ -ts will be distributed and approved by telephone if necessary prior to 
the . jxt meeting. 

Other: 

Richard Sparks has a $40,000 match in computer equipment dontated ^ty Apple to 
be utilized in the workplace literacy setting. These will be established in 
mobile units to be utilized at various sites. 



UORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COmnTEE MEETING 

January 30, 1989 
9:00 - 11:00 a.m. 
Voc. Ed. Conference Room 



AGENDA 
Welcome 



Progress Report—activities In each region 

Amended Forms & Procedures. 
Child Care Provisions 
Others 

Project Applications - Requests for Approval 
Boise State University 

Other: 

Adjourn HPL Steering Committee Meeting 



Linda Dutton 



Ann Stephens 
Linda Dutton 



Adult Basic Education 



Shirley Spencer, SOE 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMIHEE MEETING 
January 30, 1989 



CQHHinEE MEMBERS PRESENT others present 

Trudy Anderson, Chairperson Ann Stephens 

Jerry Beck Shirley Spencer 

Richard Sparks Linda Out ton 

Alice Koskela Pat Schubert 

Mel Streeter 
Jane Daly 

The meeting convened at 9:10 a.m. in the State Division of Vocational 

Education Conference Room with Trudy Anderson, Project Director presiding. 

A motion was made and carried to approve the minutes of the December 15, 1988 
meeting. 

Progress Report 

Business and industry contact network- -distributed 500 informational 
brochures to each school and a total of 700 to the Department of Employment. 
The coordinators have indicated that the brochures have gone to individual 
businesses. Chamber of Commerce, PIC, Department of Employment and some of 
the Social Service networking areas. The coordinators have been advised to 
put more specific information in their January monthly report as to the 
distribution. 

BSU has a proposal for review at this meeting and has mailed 300 brochures 
with a letter of explanation. Five agencies have expressed interest. 

NIC has a prospective program with Unltech and another good prospect to 
hopefully submit for the March meeting. 

EIVTS has been working on a large project with INEL, but there is no 
determination as to whether the money can be used as match or whether it 
retains its identify as federal money. They have four others expressing 
Interest in the project. 

CSI had a prospective proposal with Ore-Ida which apparently has now been 
funded by Ore- Idaho. 

ISU is revising a proposal with Simplot and have two additional prospects 
Identified. 

LCSC reported no prospects at this time. 



staff training to date has consisted of orientation In October, audio 
conference In November and the staff conference In December. There may be 
need to do additional staff training with the coordinators, short-term 
training directors and ABE director. It has been suggested that the group 
meet again and have a resident "expert" provide methods on business contact. 
There Is no monetary provision In the grant to do addHlonal staff training. 

GEO tapes started running on January 14. PSA's were sent to all the media 
within the state. 

Amended Forms & Procedures 

Form WPL-27A,-27B, and -55 have been revised by deleting some of the 
repetitive Information. 

The 27A Is the Individualized Development Plan which the Instructor would go 
over with the employee prior to class beginning. Employee would retain a 
copy of this form. 

The 278 would serve as reporting mechanism at the end of the project. This 
form would be filed only at the school. 

The -55 has been shortened by eliminating the questionable stateaents. 

It was suggested that the word testing be replaced with the term assessment. 
It was also recommended that this form be personalized to each e^>1oyer 
situation by utilizing automated equipment at the local level. 

The revised WPLP forms were reviewed. Child Care Connections feels they need 
to have a receipt from the participant before they can release the check. 
Child Care Connections will develop the form. The checks will be Issued 
twice a month. The statement "I verify that there Is no other adult In the 
home that can provide child care during this training time." was questioned 
with regard to discrimination. Ann Stephens will check on this. Maximum 
rate Is $1.50/hr. Revise to read, "I understand that the maximum that can be 
paid for the care of my child Is $1.50/hr." This should only be addressed 
once on the form. 

Attendance report is for Coordinator and CCC. The participant will provide 
a receipt to CCC for payment. There Is no Involvement with IRS as long as 
the appropriate accountability Is In place to the project. 

It was moved and seconded that the forms be accepted with the suggested 
revisions. 

Prolect Applications 

A project from BSU has been submitted for the Wasterwater Treatment Plant in 
Nampa. The technical review process indicated that they cannot include 
indirect cost. This will be deleted from the proposal and it will be 



recommended for approval. It Is also recomaended that It Is a reasonable 
request to Include a $5.00 per participant charge that would help to defray 
the cost of the paperwork through the Institution. This could be considered 
Administrative Cost for a total of $90. 

It was moved and carried that the Proposal from BSU be accepted with the 
deletion of the Indirect Cost In the amount of $100 and placing this under 
Administrative Cost at the rate of $90. 

Other: 

The Committee feels that they should assume the role of fostering the 
continuance of training after the project has conpleted their obligation by 
promoting It through public awareness. 

A copy of BSU's approved proposal should be forwarded to the Coordinators for 
use as prototype In their development. 

Public awareness- DOE was to be the key contact as the grant is written. 
Jane Oaly reported a concern that the OCE was not being Involved with Initial 
business contacts nor with the Job analysis and followup. 

DOE sees their role as employer relations entity. . .offered in the partnership 
to be public relations arm. Saw coordinator coning to Job Service for 
Information as to which employers may need help. DOE should have ongoing 
Information on the progress of the program. Resolve through local steering 
committee. 

The WPL Steering Committee will work to resolve the Issue of coordination 
between Job Service and the WPL Coordinator. 

DOE would like feedback from Linda Dutton as to what issues are developing in 
the field. 

Projects will be forwarded as they are recownended by the technical review 
committee. Conference calling will be utilized if necessary to make final 
approval . 



The meeting adjourned at 10:50 a.m. 



WORKPIACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 

December 15, 1988 
9:00 -11:00 a.m 
Opal Room 
Red Lion Riverside 



AGENDA 



Formative Evaluation Process 



Dr. Tom Owens, NWREL 



Project Child Care Provisions 



Child Care Connections 

representatives 
Ann Stephens, SDVE 



Approval of Applications 



Committee 



Establishment of Steering Committee 
Meeting Dates 



Trudy Anderson 



Other: 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 
December 15» 1988 
Red Lion Riverside 

COMMITTEE MEMBERS PRESENT OTHERS PRESENT 

Trudy Anderson, Chairperson Tom Owens, NWREL 

Jerry Beck Ann Stephens 

Richard Sparks Pat Schubert 

Alice Koskela 

Darrell Lewis (for Mel Streeter) 
Absent: Jane Daly 

/ 

The meeting convened at 9:15 a.m. in the Opal Room of the Red Lion Riverside 
with Trudy Anderson, Project Director presiding. 

Alice Koskela, Dr. Tom Owens and Darrell Lewis were introduced. 

A motion was made and carried to approve the minutes of the November 10, 1988 
meeting. 

Formative Evaluation Process 

Dr. Owens summarized the meeting he had with Nancy E. Smith, U. S. Department 
of Education, Workplace Literacy Project Director in Washington, D.C. Ms. 
Smith is new to the area of workplace literacy and continues to execute 
other assignments in addition to uhis project. Dr. Owens was interested in 
determining what her perception of the evaluation would look like---what she 
would be interested in and what type of information the Department is looking 
for. She Indicated that she felt the evaluation should be providing 
technical assistance to the program. She 1r looking for something more than 
an end-of-year project report that would t.uu.e in as a final document. The 
Interest is mainly in the success of the project and characteristics that 
lead to successful partnerships with industry and education. 

Seattle King PIC has also been funded for a workplace literacy project and 
Dr. Owens will try to find out what this project Involves and the monitoring 
approach it will assume. 

Ms. Smith referred Dr. Owens to Bill Delaney in the Department of Labor as a 
person knowledgeable about the workplace literacy project. Dr. Owens 
distributed summaries of his notes from the two conferences in DC. and a 
project description. The first phase is to develop an instrument to be 
utilized to give a general picture of the level of workplace literacy of the 
group involved. A multiple matrix sample process which gives individuals 
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tested approximately 500 items is being used. From this sampling of each 
person they will put together a composite picture of the total group. The 
second phase of the project which assembles individually reliable measures of 
literacy will not occur for approximately one year. 

Or. Owens contacted Jewels Goodason from Educational Testing Service and 
will find out from him what type of assessment instruments may be available 
at the present time. Currently there is a background survey available in 

i®""?x?<r °^ information they are collecting on adults in the workplace 
for JTPA clients. ^ 

Or. Owens feels it is necessary that the project continue to be in contact 
with the Department of Labor and keep them informed of the progress as they 
have a strong interest in workplace literacy. 

Based on the discussion of the meeting, reading the proposal and the material 
presented at the conference. Dr. Owens will develop a design to identify 
what the steps will be for the evaluation during the year. It will focus 
largely on gathering information that would be useful for program 
Improvement in contrast to information that would be usable only by external 
people, that might be looking only at outcomes. The evaluation will look 
both at needs the program is serving, and processes that are being used to 
summarize documentation that is being done by workplace literacy 
coordinators. The first purpose would be the improvement and modification of 
the project as it takes place, based upon information from the first few 
months for refinement and reshaping the project. The second purpose would be 
to adequately document what effect takes place so that other states that are 
]«i«^!fJ? ^" /? .l^.^^i approach to workplace literacy might access the 
information. A third use of the information would be if you are in a 
position after the federal funding to want to continue receiving funds from 
private industry and other sources, clear documentation of what took place 
IlnJLf.L"^. "".^ ^^^^ encountered and what was accomplished would enhance the 
opportunity to secure additional funding from other sources. 

Dr. Owens proposed that NWREL work with the workplace literacy coordinators 
to Identify a total of about 200 employees that are receiving training that 
ne would collect more intensive information from as to the reasons they took 
the training, the type of help they received, and documentation of what was 
provided Dr. Owens would also like to survey by telephone the coordinators 
to get their assessment of the processes that are being utilized and the 
impact that they are seeing, particularly since the impact might be very 
different frcm one company to another. A semi annual statu:: report wilJ be 
available that summarizes the monthly reports as submitted bv the 
coordinators. This type of collection of information can present more of a 
profile of the project as a total. In addition to the final evaluation 
there will also be an executive summary. 

Or. Owens plans to meet at least twice during the year with the Steerina 
Committee to determine what the committee feels are some of the imoortant 
issues, or items that he should be alert to during the course of the 
evaluation. w ui une 
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?!: ?^®"^ requested that the committee elaborate on what they would like to 
see learned as a result of the year's experience. 

1. Determine how effective the child care component is in recruiting and 
maintaining participants. 

2. Documentation of augmentation by industry of the actual partnership 
participation. Types of long-term investment by industry. Define what 
advantages were in dollars provided by industry as opposed to dollars 
provided by education. Clarification of term partnership. 

3. What is most effective contact point with employers (level of management) . 

Trudy Anderson distributed copies of the Objectives for Workplace Literacy 
Conference and the Objectives for Workplace Literacy Staff Training. 

Project C hild Care Provigir^n^ 

Child Care Connections will provide services in three areas. Resource and 
referral, networking, and making vendor payments to child care providers. 

Drafts of instruments to be utilized for the child care were distributed for 
review and comment. 

JSS''n^^'?J?nrf'"^"TJ^- ^°u^^^ complexity of the v is perhaps intimidating 
the participant. This nay be resolved through coordinator working with 
the participant. The question arose as to the level of literacy of the 
people the project would be dealing with relative to completing the form. 

?^o!!^ni5ff^'w^^u^"•^^"u^.^ll ^^^^ P'"°J^^^ ^^^^^ "'^^ Head Start to see how 
they operated their child care support. 

Ann Stephens will work with Child Care Connections to revise the process for 
child care payment. Alternatives will be explored for providing payment 
directly to the recipient rather than to the child care provider In either 
event, Child Care Connections would handle the reimbursements for child care. 

Approval of AnnHcatinn^ 

The Committee agreed at th,> ^'ovember 10 meeting to review applications during 
JaJua?r neceis^ry to get the project running the first part of 

A project from J. R. Simplot - Food Service Division in Aberdeen • <: 
submitted by Idaho State University. Moeraeen s 

The recommendation of the technical review committee is that the oroiect hp 
approved contingent upon several items. There needs to be a narrative within 
thfe budget which explains what the purchases would be rather than just budSl? 
figures. There needs to be clarification of the pariicipant assessmeJt ^ 
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lilL.^u'"''!!!* ^"^^^^ ^^^^^5 the levels the participants are to obtain 
whIJk! *u ® training should be included as well as documentation as to 
whether they attained the level. 

In«2L*'"°7®^ Committee approve the proposal contingent upon the 

Jn2H?fJ«i''®''i^i?"f-..'^^ ^'^^ unanimous that it be accepted under these 

oSca tia ^° '"^"'''^'•5 °^ tf'e steering Committ* 

once The revisions have been made. 

The form WPL-27A. WPL-27B. WPL-55 and Format for Workplace Literacy Job 
H?!in!!^*"?*u^'?J°^®® Assessment were distributed. These documents will be 
discussed with the coordinators at the December 16 meeting. 

Meeting Pates 

The January 26 date needs to be changed to January 30. The Jul^* date will be 

aS!!e!S^..L°„^"^^ to coincide With Surfer Conference. All othe? date we?e 
agreed upon as proposed. 

The possibility o/^ meeting at some of the sites was discussed. The 
thtrirfeSs^ble ^"''^ ^° coordinators to determine if 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 a.m. 



TO 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 

Simplot/Hicron Center 
November 10, 1988 
9:00 a.m. 



AGENDA 
9:00 a.m. 



Other: 
Ad j ourn 

10:15 a.m. 

10:30 a.m. 



Approval of Minutes 
Update of Project 

Staff Training 

December Conference 

Formative Evaluation 

Final.lzation of Informational Brochure 
Distribution List 



Introduction to Workplace Literacy Coordinators 
Audio Conference 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 
November 10, 1988 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS PRESENT OTHERS PRESENT 

Trudy Anderson, Chairperson Don Eshelby 

Jane Daly Pat Schubert 

Jeirry Beck 
Richard Sparks 
Mel Streeter 

Absent: Alice Koskela 



Trudy Anderson convened the meeting at 10:15 a.m. 

A motion was made and carried to approve the minutes of the 
October 7, 1988 meeting. 

UPDATE OF PROJECT 

The Local Partnership for Workplace Literacy and Idaho 
Partnership for Workplace Literacy charts were discussed. Don 
Eshelby will be responsible for revision of the charts at the 
state level to reflect all necessary information for those 
involved. The acronyms will be spelled out and Local Committee 
representation will be defined. 

The brochure for the December conference was provided to the 
members of the committee. 5,000 copies were printed. Brochures 
will be disseminated through a mass mailing. Suggested 
recipients are as follows: 

- Private Industry Council 200 

Southwest Idaho Private Industry Council 400 

Department of Employment 600 

(SJTCC, JSEC, COGS) 

Postsecondary Vo-Tech Schools 140 (20-30 ea.) 
Teacher Education 20 
Northwest Regional Educational Lciboratory 10 

Health and Welfare 150 
Treasurer Valley Community College 10 
Office of the Governor 20 
Department of Commerce 25 
State Board of Education 10 
Department of Education 10 

State Library - (to be determined) 

State Council on Vocational Education 15 

Idaho Association of Commerce & Industry (to be determined) 
American Society for Training and Developif*nt 

(distribute through Shirley Silver) 

WPL Coordinators 100 ea. 



A tentative rooming list for December conference was discussed. 

This list will include the Job Service, WPL Coordinator, and 
Postsecondari' Short-Term Training personnel. 

Names £or the Department of Employment participants were provided 
to Linda Dutton. 

FORMATIVE EVAimTTnM 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory has agreed to do the 
evaluation. Tom Owens will be in Washington, D.C. the end of 
November and will be meeting with federal people to clarify the 
evaluation criteria. wie 

INFORMATT ONAL BRQgHTTPB 

10,000 to 15,000 copies to be printed. A separate mailer will 
provice questions discussed at the October 7 meeting. The 
committee concluded that a name should be provided for the 
contact at the vocational school. These names will be added to 
the brochure when it is printed. 

Other: 

Jane Daly requested that all coordination with the Department of 
her off ice Workplace Literacy Project go through 

The meeting adjourned at 10:20 a.m. 
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W ORKPIACB LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 
October 1, 1988 
8:30 a.a. 

AGENDA 

Approval/Modification of Guidelines 
Project Up-date 

Schedule of Staff Training and Conference 

Child Care Provision 

Airing of KET/GED Tapes 
. Formative Evaluation 

Steering Committee Discussion Topics 

Definition/Discussion of Terms 

(as they apply to the grant) 

Model of Relationships 

ABE - Short-term skills Training - DOB Staff 

Identif ication/Referraa Network 

PIC Role ■ 
DOE Role/JSEC 

Use of Information Brochure and/or Survey 
Instrument 

Training Overview 

Audits 

Curriculum Development and Delivery 
Identification/Referral 

Proposal Overview 

Procedures for Submitting 
Expectations 

•©tfier;. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STEERING COMMITTEE MEETING 
October 7, 1988 



COMMITTEE MEMBET^S PRESENT OTHERS PRESENT 

Trudy Anderson, Chairperson Orval Bradley 

Jane Daly Larry Lannigan 

Jerry Beck Josie Chancey 

Bill Tennant (attending for Mel Streeter) Linda Dutton 
Richard Sparks Shirley Spencer 



Dick Winn 
Pat Schubert 



Absent: Alice Koskela 



Trudy Anderson opened the meeting at 8:30 a.m. 

The first topic of discussion was the guidelines and by-laws. 
During the last meeting of the committee it was agreed upon by 
the group that operational procedures and clarification of 
membership was necessary. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Responsibility of committee members is to guide and direct the 
Project and be involved in decision making. Members of the 
committee are those individuals identified in the proposal as 
representing each of the partners. 

The provision relating to alternates was discussed. Jerry Beck 
moved that members not attending three consecutive meetings of 
the committee without a designated alternate that their 
representative group be contacted for a reappointment. The 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Orval Bradley requested clarification on the six members of the 
Committee. The Chair responded with the following information. 

Jane Daly - Department of Employment 

Richard Sparks - Adult Basic Education 

Jerry Beck - Private Industry Councils 

Mel Streeter - CAVES 

Trudy Anderson - State Division of Vocational Education 

Alice Koskela Office of the Governor 
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OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 



Jane Daly noved. for a wording change of Item 7 under Officers and 
Their Duties to read "coordination and the disseminate 
information and related materials.** This would delete the term 
proposal. The motion was seconded and carried. 

MEETINGS 

Meetings will be held in October, November and December and in 
alternate months for the remaining 12 months of the Project. 

AGENDA ITEMS 

Two working days notice is required to agenda an item. The 
chairperson recommended consideration of acting upon items 
brought to the meetings. As currently stated it does not allow 
the Chair to act upon items without prior notice and they would 
be deferred to the next meeting. The group agreed to act upon 
appropriate items that had not been agendaed. 

QUORUM 

No c[uestions, comments or suggestions. 
B2LSS 

Robert's Rules of Order will be adhered to during all meetings of 
the Committee. 

AMENDMENTS 

Changes, additions, deletions to guideline can be made as long as 
the Committee has written notice in advance. 



SUGGESTED DATES 

Meeting dates of Committee are November 10 and December 14. 
These dates will be in conjunction with other activities 
involving WPL coordinators, DOE representatives amd Postsecondary 
Short-Term coordinators. The Committee will be involved in this 
activity as well as making provision for time to take action on 
items requiring their attention. 

The NoveoJoer 10 meeting includes the audio conference on 
workplace literacy from Ohio State University scheduled from 
11:00 a.m to 1:30 p.m. Meeting start times will be scheduled at 
8:30 a.m. Don Eshelby will m^ke. arrangements for the audio 
conference and participants will be notified of time and 
location. The audio confarence will be taped for use at the local 
level. Additional books will be purchased from Ohio State for 
regional dissemination with the tapes. 



PROJECT TTPn&TP 



All concerns identified in the telephone conference of September 
8 with the U. S. Department of Education were addressed in the 
information forwarded to Jane Thompson on September 27, 1988. 
All budget reductions are reflected in the correspondence. Major 
Ciianges consisted of the requirement of an outside evaluator and 
cost for a representative to attend project directors meeting in 
Washington, D.C. Neither of these requirements were stated in 
the RFP. The $10,808 for the Kentucky tapes includes broadcast 
rights for one year, unlimited off-air recording rights and 
computer component. Unlimited copies of the computer component 
are granted. Tapes will be aired through PBS at BSU on Saturday 
afternoon and possibly on Wednesdays. Sufficient tapes will be 
provided to each institution for downloading of entire set of 
$^^^-^5?" J^o^n^J^'^S" appropriate. Material can be duplicated 
51 1 i ^° broadcast tapes on statewide basis.... can be 

downloaded but cannot be copied once they have been downloaded. 
Steering Committee should determine who should be contacted 
regarding the airing of this information who are not a part of 
the project, i.e. Idaho Migrant Council. 

The Chair requested that Richard Sparks serve as a Sub-chair in 
coordination with Shirley Spencer and Don Eshelby to develop the 
strategy for publicizing and organizing the delivery of the GED 
materials. Information is to be provided public libraries 

stations regarding appropriate phone number. 
EdScation established with state Department of 

H«5!^^«!}®!'?^ to be designed to verify the air time utilized for 
documentation of the match. The Department of Employment has a 
form which could be utilized for in-kind match, work of this 
sub-committee is to be completed and presented at the November 10 
meeting. i 

CHILD CAR E PPQVTSTO^ 

^ild care Connections of Boise will be the referral group for 
the grant. 13,432 hours of care is available. The employee will 
complete application form to be signed for verification by the 
employer and the coordinator. Relatives will not be paid for 
child care. If center is licenced they can continue care even 
though It IS a relative. Provision for child care in "ral 
areas will be dealt with on an individual, as required basis. 

STAFF TR AINING AND CONFERENCF 

Issues to be addressed will be child care component, what is the 
grant, how does it work, what does it mean? Coordinators are 
the fulcrum for connection to Adult Basic Education, 
Postsecondary Short-Term Coordinator and Job Service personnel 
A list of names and locations will be provided to coordinators ' to 
contact. Training is scheduled from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. at 



the Red Lion Riverside, Emerald Room on October 12, 1988. 

The December 14-16 meeting will be a statewide kickoff and 
orientation to workplace literacy. The meeting on the 14th will 
be open to all employers and interested individuals. A brochure 
will be mailed out prior to the meeting. Room rate is $54 for 
those outside the working group. The Governor has been invited 
to address the group. Dr. Tom Sticht will be the presenter for 
the three days of the conference. The first day is a conference 
and the remaining two days are considered training sessions. The 
schedule is 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. The first three hours of the 
conference will be Dr. Tom Sticht and information about workplace 
literacy, the importance of the process and the outcomes of 
workplace literacy. There will be a registration fee of $20 
(includes lunch) for those not directly associated with the 
project. A luncheon speaker will address the child care issue. 

The panel will be comprised of approximately five people to 
react to the content of the three-hour presentation of Dr. 
Sticht. Following the panel Dr. Sticht will provide a sximmary as 
a reaction to the panel discussion. 

Don requested help from those present in identifying the people 
to whom the brochure should be mailed. 



Tentative Schedule 



8:30 a.m - 11:30 a.m. 
11:30 a.m - 1:00 p.m 
1:00 p. m.- 1:30 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. - 2:30 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 



Tom Sticht - Concept of WPL 
Hosted Luncheon 
Overview of Project 
Reactor Panel 
Sticht Comments 



Room rate for project people only will be $40 per night without 
tax. A rooming list and information for the brochure is due by 
November 1 to Don Eshelby. 

Suggestions for panel members: Jim Hawkins - DOC 

Julie Kilgrow - DOE 
Omak Personnel Mgr. 
Kay Lamberson - HP 
Employer from Eastern Idaho 

Dr. Sticht should be apprised of the parameters related to the 
composition of the audience and limitations of the project within 
Idaho . 



AVPIT 

Larry Lannigan distributed copies of the descriptions of Idaho 
Postsecondary Short-term Vocational Training. The most 
significant ones are: Industry Specific Upgrade Training, 
Entry/Reentry Training and Industry Specific Upgrade Training. 
The Project needs to be delivered in conjunction with ABE and 



Specific Skill Training in an effort to bridge the two. Project 
should be delivering something that fits needs of business and 
industry. A change in the method of dealing with employers is 
required. Employer/ employee should not be aware of when 
workplace literacy leaves off and technical training begins. 

EVALUATTOW 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory has been contacted 
regarding the formative evaluation. Guidelines for evaluation 
will not be received until after the Washington, D.c. conference. 
NWREL will be flexible on cost factor. Dr. Larry McClure, 
Director of the Education and Work Program has referred the 
responsibility of the evaluation to Dr. Tom Owens. 

DEFINITION/DTSCtfSS IQN OF TERMS 

Copies of proposed definitions were provided by Linda Dutton. 
Linda suggested that perhaps the group would want to look at 
other terms to utilize in place of both audit and workplace 
literacy in view of the earlier discussion of the negative 
connotation of these terms. The group felt it was premature to 
establish guidelines at this point until there was an opportunity 
to see what employers actually require. 

Assessment will be a job analysis, not a task analysis or 
operational analysis. 

Currently there is not a better definition for workplace 
literacy; the definition should evolve out of the operation of 
the project. 

Shirley and Dick are planning some cooperative travel and 
visitations to schools in each area to bring together the local 
team and talk through the project. 

I 

There will be additional work done prior to November 10 to 
develop the terminology to appropriately identify the "audit". 

IPENTIFTCATION/REFE RRAL NETWORK 

A blanket mailing of a brochure should be made to identified 
employers. Identification of the employers may possibly come 
from lACI, JSEC and other employer bases, pic may also provide 
information as to who might benefit from the project. 

PIC'S will play a vital role when the time arrives to make the 
contact with employers. They can "open doors" and help you get 
to the appropriate personnel. Pic partners should not be 
requested to identify employers. 

The brochure should be simple and include a card to return 
requesting additional information as well as a phone number. 
The word literacy should not appear on the brochure. 
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CUHRICtJLUM DEVELOPMENT ANH nRT.TVPpy 

Once materials workers are to use are identified they should be 
incorporated into the curriculum. Curriculum building will be 
addressed by Dr. Sticht. Use materials from job and simulate 
materials from the job. The job description of the coordinator 
should be changed to reflect the coordination and adaptation of 
curriculum to meet workplace needs rather than actual development 
of curriculum. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:30 p.m. 



WORKPIACB LITERACY 
STEERING COMHITTEE MEETING 
September 12, 1988 



Introductions 

Project Overview 

Role of Steering Coomittee 

U.S. Depeurtvant of Education Conference Call 

o review of budget 
Steering Committee Discussion Topics 
*- provision of child care 

- iise of formative evaluation 
*- broadcast of GED preparation 

- development of staff training prograa/s, 
procedural guidelines, and literacy audit 

- appointment of a technical committee/s 

- establishment of an identif ication/refexrral 
netvorlc 

- development of a dissemination of information plan 
to pertinent agencies euid orgauiizations 



Other 



Adjourn 



o 
o 



need for an informational brochure 

terminology - "literacy" may not be a 
desirable term for use with some 
employers 



si 



DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 




Dissemination activities Included the distribution of over 4,500 workplace 
literacy brochures throughout the state of Idaho. Copies were sent to 
business and Industry, social service agencies, postsecondary schools, private 
Industry councils, job service offices, and other Interested 
agencies/organizations. Workplace literacy presentations were made to the 
Idaho state Council on Vocational Education, Idaho Association of Private 
Industry Councils, and State Job Training Council. Presentations were also 
made at the American Vocational Association Conference, Orlando, Florida, as 
well as a local community college in Orlando, and to participants at the 
Inland Northwest workforce conference in Spokane, Washington. 

Copies of this final report and project evaluation are also being disseminated 
to Mr. William Daniels, Director, Northwest Curriculum Coordination Center 
Network in Lacey, Washington, and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career and 
Vocational Education. An original and two copies will be disseminated to 
Catherine DeLuca, Chief, Section D, Grants Division, US Dept. of Education, 
and a courtesy copy to Nancy Smith Brooks, US Dept. of Education. Copies will 
also be sent to members of the steering committee of the Idaho Partnership for 
Workplace Literacy and to Or. Trudy Anderson, State Administrator of the State 
Division of Vocational Education. 

There were no changes in key personnel for this project. 



EVALUATION 
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Idaho Workplace Literacy Project 
Final Evaluation Report 



Preparev- by 

Thomas R. Owens 
Education and Work Program 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



March 1990 



This final report summarizes: 1) the design used in evaluating the Idaho 
Workplace Literacy Project, 2) findings regarding the Workplace Literacy 
Conference, 3) staff training, 4) the Workplace Literacy coordinators' monthly 
reports, 5) steering committee, coordinators, and employers interviews, 6) the 
Employee Skills Training Survey, and concludes with some overall evaluator s 
reflections. Appendix A contains the tabulation of the Employee Skills Training 
Survey, and Appendix B summarizes an evaluation of the literacy conference and 
staff training workshop. 

1. Evaluation Design 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) has been contracted 
by the Idaho Division of Vocational Education to conduct an independent 
evaluation of the Project The design consists of a statement of the proposed 
evaluation questions to guide the evaluation, data collection procedures, 
timeline, and reporting arrangements. The evaluation is being conducted to 
provide feedback to the staff for program improvement and to document the 
processes and outcomes of the project. The latter information should be of 
special interest to those thinking of replicating all or part of this workplace 
literacy project as well as to policymakers. Information from the evaluation 
should also be useful in obtaining funding for the continuation of the project 
after this year of federal funding. 

Evaluation Questions 

The evaluation questions were developed as a result of reviewing the project 
proposal, discussing the information needs with the project monitor in 
Washington, D.C., and discussion and feedback from the project's steering 
committee at their meeting in Boise in December 1988. 

1. To what extent have the program objectives been met in terms of: 

a. increasing the availability of basic literacy services and activities? 

b. establishing an identification and referral network? 

c . providing programs to meet the needs of adults with hmited English 
language proficiency? 

d. providing workplace literacy programs designed to upgrade basic 
literacy and occupational skills? 

2. What contributed to the successes and failures of the project? 

3. How important and effective was the child care component in recruiting 
and maintaining participants? 

4. What role did bu;uness and industry play in the partnership? What types of 
long-term investments did they make? How large was their dollar 
investment? 



5. What is the most effective contact point within a company's management 
structure in reaching employers to identify Uteracy needs and solutions? 

6. How successful was the workplace literacy staff training? 

7. How effectively has the project disseminated its practices to other interested 
parties? 

Data Collection Procedures 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) is using a number 
of strategies in evfiduating the above objectives. These include: 1) a review and 
analysis of the monthly reports submitted by the Workplace Literacy Project 
(WLP) coordinators; 2) observation and participant survey of those attending 
the staff training in December; 3) a survey of approximately 200 people 
receiving workplace literacy training to upgrade literacy and occupational 
skills; and 4) a telephone survey of the WLP coordinators regarding 
assessment of the objectives identified above. 

2. Workplace Literarv Conference Evaluation 

The Workplace Literacy Conference was evaluated at the end of the day by 56 
participants. The conference was found to be very helpful in providing 
participants «.vith additional information on workplace literacy. A four point 
rating scale from "very helpful" to "of no value " was used for seven items. 
Table 1 shows the results. None of the statements were rated as "of no value" 
and the majority were rated as "very helpful. ' 
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TABLE 1 



Workplace Literacy 
Conference Evaluation Ratings 

Please rate the Conference on the following by circling: 

Very Limited No 
Ht>lpfiil He lnfiil Value Valug 

1. Did the Conference provide you with 
additional information on Workplace 

Literacy? 34 20 1 0 

2. Will the information you received help 
you address the Workplace Literacy 

concerns in your organization/agency? 23 23 7 0 

3. Was the topic adequately covered by 

the main speaker? 37 16 10 

4. Was there sufficient time for 

discussion and questions? 32 22 3 0 

5. Was the Panel discussion helpful to 

you in addressing your concerns? 17 26 10 0 

6. What was your overall rating of the 

Conference? 30 22 4 0 

7. Would you recommend this conference 

to your associates? 28 17 4 0 

In the open-ended section, participants were asked to identify topics for future 
conferences. Most of the suggestions focused on implementation issues and a 
desire for successful examples. A listing of specific comments made is shown 
here. 

• How to do it. Success stories next summer. Importance to high school 
t>2achers. 

• Training programs for women in workplace and wanting to enter job 
market. 

• Who/how will pay for training? 

• Please no more conferences, meetings, and surveys - lets dft something. 



• Immigration - what are this new group's literacy needs? 

• Whose role it is to provide literacy training and why. What are the kai 
advantages to employers? 

• How to approach employee and help him recognize there is a problem? 
Getting parents involved. 

• Implications for career planning educators in secondary schools. 

• Relationship of workplace literacy to job productivity. 

• Recruiting/identifying employees in need. 

• From worker/labor viewpoint - who benefits and why from workplace 
literacy. 

• Conducting needs assessment in specific skills areas. 

• Come to a consensus of a short definition on what is literacy and have 
statistics on Idaho for this definition. 

• Alternative schools for dropout pregnant teens. 

• More information on establishing programs. 

• Attitudes of employees, more employer input. 

• What is going to be done about this issue? 

• Examples of materials from other states/organizations doing workplace 
literacy. 

• Initiatives to deal with targeted populations. 

• The discrimination factor involved in testing available resources for ABE 
classes in rural areas - networking, money for pilot projects. 

• Private sector "success" stories. 

• Evaluation of efforts. Department of Education's philosophy. 

• How to implement in an academic institution. 

• More discussion on secondary education. 

Participants were adso asked for their general comments. The most frequent 
comments were praise for Dr. Sticht's preiientation. Some people commented 
on the ambiguity remaining in the term "literacy. " 



3. Workplace Literacy Staff Training Evaluation 



The staff training was evaluated by 26 participants. Participants rated 11 topics 
presented as excellent, good, fair, or poor. Rated the highest were the sessions 
on effectiveness of trainers and the session on job analysis. Rated lowest was 
the session on child care. In their overall rating of the training sessions, most 
participguits rated the training as good. Table 2 contains their ratings. 



TABLE 2 

Workplace Literacy 
Staff Training Evaluation 



Please rate the training in-Sc^ vice in the following areas: 





Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Job Analysis 


]0 


12 


4 


0 


Employee Assessment 


9 


14 


4 


0 


Networking 


4 


14 


6 


2 


Child Care 


0 


11 


12 


4 


Project Reports 


0 


9 


6 


3 


Approval Process 


1 


10 


5 


2 


Testing Tools 


9 


10 


6 


0 


Formative Evaluation 


0 


15 


8 


2 


Matching Fund Identification 


2 


8 


6 


3 


Training Materials 


4 


17 


2 


2 


Effectiveness of Trainer 


13 


9 


1 


0 


Overall Effectiveness of Training 


5 


16 


4 


0 



Sessions 



In open-ended questions, participants were asked to identify strengths of the 
training session and ways it could have been improved. Major strengths 
reported included the insights of Tom Sticht and the practical applications of 
what he said. Suggestions for improvement included clarification of purposes 
for the training and of roles of various agencies and persons involved. More 
specific training for individual provider groups was also recommended. 



4. Coordinators' Reports 

Narrative monthly reports were received in time for this report from 
coordinators at aii six sites for October 1988 through November 1989. Alttiough 
the reports were not structured in a uniform manner, we looked to see the 



extent to which they covered evaluation issues reflected in the NWREL 
evaluation design. Table 3 displays the areas of focus identified in the 
evaluation design and the extent to which various sites addressed these issues. 
As can be seen in Table 3, most of the areas were covered in the coordinator's 
reports except the child care issue and factors considered to be contributing to 
the success or failure of the project. 

Table 3 

Contents of Workplace Literacy Coordinator's Reports 

6C 



Contents 


i Idaho State University 


1 

1 Boise State University 


1 
1 

1 N. Idaho College 


1— J 

<— i 

o 
a 

u 

CO 
u 
Ifl 

u 

u 
cn 


1 

1 College of Southern Idaho 


1. 


Factors contributing to success or failure 












2. 


Child care effects 






X 






3. 


Business partnerships 


X 


X 




X 


X 


4. 


Managements contact points 


X 


X 




X 


X 


5. 


Staff training 


X 


X 




X 


X 


6. 


Project dissemination 




X 


X 


X 


X 


7. 


Availability of basic literacy services 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


8. 


Identification and referral networks 


X 




X 


X 




9. 


Programs for English language proficiency 




X 






X 


10. 


Upgrading literacy and occupational skills 


X 


X 




X 


X 



in 



Listed below are some general observations about the coordinators' reports. 

1. Some WLP sites were further along in implementing workplace literacy 
than others. Most of the classes were offered at workplace locations. 

2. Child care needs seldom appeared to be an issue to the persons involved in 
the training. Although many businesses were asked about the need, only 
in a few cases was child care requested. 

3. Business partnerships occurred in all six project locations. Some of the 
postsecondary institutions were trading teaching time for space. 

4. The needs assessment part of the program was implemented. In one 
location, there was some resistance from the workers as to why they needed 
to be tested. In another case the management expressed the feeling that the 
given assessment was unfair. 

5. The referral network is in place at all of the postsecondary institutions. 
Most are using the media to spread the news of WLP. All institutions are 
using the brochures as distribution materials, some by "blanket" 
distribution, others sending brochures only upon contact with a company. 

6. ESL was an area of need in only several of the postsecondary institutions 
who have contacted businesses. 

7. Because of the differences in reporting formats used by the individual 
coordinators in their monthly reports, the e valuator was iinable to prepare 
a valid statistical tabulation across sites by month. However, the narrative 
sections of the reports were quite enlightening. Perhaps the quote from a 
project instructor best captures the depth of the impact the project had on 
some workers. 

"The real success of this program lies not only with the increased 
test scores, but the changed attitudes and outlooks of the people. 
The majority of the people involved first approached this program 
as a way to improve their math skills in order to help their 
children with their math homework. They were hesitant and 
unsure as they approached the material. Then their attitude J 
about themselves and the work changed. They began to act and 
feel like they were important people. Many times they expressed 
the desire to help themselves as well as their children. To earn a 
G.E.D. became the goal of many, and to take some college courses 
was a goal of others. They felt good about themselves and their 
employer who had helped provide this opportunity to them." 



5. IntervievfS with Steeri ng Committee. Coordinators, and Employers 
Steering Committee 

At the January 1990 steering committee meeting, it was suggested that the 
NWREL evaluation might include interviews with the steering committee 
members as well as those already planned with the coordinators and 
employers. Interviews were held with three of the steering committee who 
could be reached by telephone. Four question areas guided the inteniew: 1) 
the perceived effectiveness of the steering committee, 2) strengths of the 
project, 3) weaknesses of the project, and 4) suggestions for continuation of the 
project ifter the federal grant. Shown below is a summary of responses 
organized aroimd these four areas. 

1. How effective do vou feel the Workplace Literacy P rniect (WLP) Steering 

Committee has been? 

About 7 on a 1 to 10 scale according to one committee member. It took us a 
long time to make decisions but they did get made. The breadth of 
membership was helpful. Everyone worked together. We should have had 
better ^ Adelines or position descriptions for coordinators to assure that 
they could deal effectively with business and industry. 

The committee brought together key people whose cooperation was needed. 
Over the first three or four meetings, there was great debate over the term 
"workplace literacy." Eventually, individual members started to trust each 
other and turf issues subsided. An advantage was that the committee was 
kept at a small working group size. Everybody was involved and spoke up. 
The committee was perceived by one member as having too heavy a Boise 
representation. 

2. What were the major strengths of the WLP? 

Child care was a strength even though seldom used. It set a precedent and 
showed our commitment. It removed an excuse for not participating. It 
wasn't used much because a lot of the WLP training was during work 
hours. The lack of child care never became an issue. 

We need Lo let industry decide what "workplace literacy" means not have 
educators tell th .m. For example, they could include interpreter training 
at Ore-Ida. The Boise Cascade plant now has a commitment to workplace 
literacy training because educators didn t dictate to the company what to 
do. 

All players worked together. 

The project was timely, had good visibility, and media coverage. It raised 
awareness of business and industry regarding the role education needs to 
play in helping meet their needs. It made a difference. Postsecondary 
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people are now talking seriously about designing tailored programs for 
business. 

The Idaho projec: c umpt€.d to look at all aspects of workplace literacy and 
was not confined to a single industry, as were workplace literacy projects in 
other states. The model developed was particularly appropriate for rural 
states with many small, diversified companies. Also, we did company 
needs assessments to assure relevant training rather than trying to sell 
companies on a pre-established package. 

The cooperate effects of the righ^people, including the Job Service, were 
important. It brought short-term trainers and ABE directors together to 
start working with each other for the first time. It also broadens the focus 
of vocational education by including workplace literacy needs. 

Some companies are now saying they are willing to pay for workplace 
literacy training such as ESL and basic upgrading. 

The steering committee agreed to continue meeting at least annually afLor 
the project terminated in order to coordinate future issues and activities. 

3. What were the maior weaknesses nf the wo rkplacp literacv project? 

Time delays in responding to the training needs of business, and 
inadequate training of coordinators regarding expectations for them, were 
mentioned as weaknesses. 

It would have been good to have the coordinators meet more ofi:en with the 
steering committee. We needed more statewide involvement from industry, 
and their representation on the steering committee. 

We set our operations to strictly meet federal requirements and thus 
created too much paperwork. 

We needed a second year of funding to test out the ideas since it took longer 
than expected to get started. Ideally we would have had a three-year 
funding period with declining federal dollars in the last 18 months as 
companies started picking up the training costs. 

4. What suggestions do vou have for c nntmiiation of workplace liter^CV 

training? 

Use vocational education retraining funds, ABE/GED funds, and state 
funds to continue workplace literacy. Business and industry are willing to 
add in-kind contributions. We need to be realistic that many businesses 
will not pay for workplace literacy. Perhaps the federal funds should be 
used for workplace literacy of newly hired employees. 



Although the federal project has ended, the need continues. The ABE 
programs could use amnesty funds. We could use JTPA 8 percent money 
also. 

We learned a lot about child care needs and ways to help arrange quality 
care without always using federal funds. Also, we saw the importance of 
child care as an incentive to some workers and learned how to find quality 
providers. 

Coordinator Interviews 

Listed below are the ten questions used to guide the group interview in 
January 1990 with the project coordinators and their responses. Also 
included are the responses from a second interview with the coordinator 
and college representative at the College of Southern Idaho. 

1. What have been the maior tasks vou hav e performed on the workplace 
literacv proiect? 

Contacts with business and industry, recruiting instructors, 
recruiting workers for classes, networking with various agencies, 
writing application proposals, helping in curriculum development, 
budgeting, initial worker assessments. Some also served as workplace 
literacy project instructors. 

The coordinator tasks described were the same as those listed by the 
other coordinators. 

2. If vou were to write the proposal now, are t here other roles that vou feel 
the coordinators should perform^ If ves. what? 

If we knew how, we could help employers market workplace literacy to 
their workers and help employers with an impact evaluation. They 
might also help employers docimient their matching funds. 

Not asked. 

3. What have been the ma ior strengths of the program? 

The project is meeting critical worker needs, has good coordination 
statewide and within our local postsecondary institutions, gives us a 
good excuse to spend time with companies, is helping us identify short- 
term training needs, and showing companies that the postsecondary 
institutions are willing to customize training. 

At Universal Foods, the workplace literacy testing uncovered skills of 
refugees not previously recognized by the company, such as art skills. 
Classes held at worksites have better attendrnce and tie in better with 



the workplace than those held at the college. Some supervisors also 
come to classes to learn to write better. The safety director talked with 
the class. Another strength was the process of writing training 
proposals based on identified worker assessment. 

The WLP produces better comrraiiucations of the companies with the 
college and the broader community. It has helped college stati get to 
know more people in the companies and learn of the range of skills 
needed. The classes are producing optimism among workc:rs. As one 
worker shared, "Everyone's going to get smarter." 

4. Wliat have been the maior weaknesses of the prQ&iain2 

Too much paperwork, time consuming evaluation process, companies 
looking for a quick fix, too long a delay to begin training, confusion over 
the definition of "workplace Hteracy," unclear relationship of 
workplace literacy training to job effectiveness, worker fears about test 
taking and misuse of test information. 

They struggled with the issue of defining workplace literacy and 
coming up with better terms such as "coiitinuing education for 
employees," or "employee upgrading." They also learned to drop the 
term "audits" and use instead "assessments" of worker skills. 

5. What impap t has the oroiect had o n the workers involved? What 
evidence do vou have of this? 

Improved worker attitudes and ability to read job materials, reduced 
errors in time sheets, some men have gotten haircuts and cleaner 
shaves, some workers are doing better on work-related tests, some 
students gave presents to their instructors, more workers are asking to 
take the classes, police officers who took Spanish class are practicing it 
with the law enforcement translator, a prosecutor who took the class 
now greets Hispanic defendants in Spanish, some working men are 
helping their wives get a GED, students asked to have the classes 
continue. 

Increased worker self-esteem; willingness to cooperate, come to class 
on non-company time, tutor each other; improving equity, assessment 
of wider range of workers, not just those who come to class (i.e.. 
Simplot has tested 150 workers and wants to assess 1200). 

6. What impact has the project had o n the companies involved? 
Evidence? 

Companies want trainers back. All 15 students passed the nurse s 
aide certification. Students have learned how to take tests 
successfully. 



Communications within the companies have increased as have the 
language competencies of workers. Company officials are referring 
workers to the college for courses. Companies are asking for more 
classes. Also improved safety at the companies. 

7. What impact, has the proiert harf on the po stfiernndarv institutions 
involved? Evidence? 

It improved the public relations with postsecondary instituti'^ns. More 
people are being referred by companies to ABE, GED and short-term 
training. 

Increased awareness of company workers' needs and more 
enrollments at the colleg;^. 

8. What advice would vou havp for ot hpr states thinking of starting a 
similar WLP? 

Don't use the term "workplace literacy, " less paperwork. Find out 
what programs are already in place. Coordinators need to be willing to 
try new things and be creative. Don't wait 3 months to get training 
started but start it in 4-6 weeks. The coordinator's phone and personal 
contacts with employers are more effective than just mailing out 
flyers. 

Boise-Cascade is paying for the WLP coordinator to go to their Pasco, 
Washington plant to help them assess workers. 

9. What is likelv to continue from this prniftnt after thp federal funds 

Some coordinators felt a fixed percent of workplace literacy and 
referral training costs should go to finance the coordinator positions. 
Some larger companies will continue workplace literacy without 
federal funds. 

They felt the companies would not have started WLP training without 
the federal funds. Simplot seems willing to pay for more workers to 
take the existing classes, but is less wilUng to pay for new course 
areas. (This may suggest one criterion for deciding what companies 
pay for and what they get through federal funds.) 

10. What is the most import.ant thin g vou havp learned from vour 
Qxperienre with this project? 

Budgeting, ways to justify needs, writing persuasive business reports, 
greater awareness of business training needs and the important role 
refugees play in the workplace, awareness that many trainers are 
unprepared to meet entry-level worker needs. 
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Emplnver Tnterviewa 

1. A pproximately hnw many worke rs have receivftrf workplace literacy 
training through this project? 

110 employees with 44 in the basic math and 20 in degi-ee programs. 50 
of 90 workers joined the Transforming American Industry class before 
the workplace literacy project project and 45 completed it. 

35 completed ESL. 

2. What are th e major occupations of these workers? 

Most were in manual positions up to 3 years ago but now they are in 
computerized rail systems. 

Operators, maintenance personnel, and some former assistant 
supervisors. 

3. Are there a nv general characteristics that describe the types of 
workers who sign nn for these classes? If ves. what? 

Tht'ir average age is 42 but they average 15-25 years seniority. We went 
from unionized to non-uT'on a year age. Many are hungry for 
education. 

The ESL class is mainly women, especially Hispanic. The math class 
is composed largely of middle aged women. 

4. Are there other workers at vour company who could benefit? 

Yes but about 5% actively resist anyone getting training. 

Yes, the ESL pool is at least double those now in the class and many of 
the 1200 workers could use more math, especially so they could handle 
the statistical control processing work. 

5. Why did vour company decide to ^ et involved with this ProigCt? 

Workers were interested. He pushed the training ideas with both the 
workers and management. If workers are interested, it is easy to sell 
the idea to management. 

In teaching the "Universal Way" classes that emphasize the corporate 
philosophy, customer orientation, quality improvement, teamwork and 
communication, it became clear that many workers couldn't 
understand the written materials and needed help in reading. Also, 
some on-the-job accidents were traced to employees not being able to 
read labels. 



6. What was the content or fneua of t hft training'^ Approximatclv how 
many hours of training were provided? Where? Bv whom? 

Basic math including fractions; basic English, sign language, and 
statistical process control (SPC). 

The signing class was 16 weeks and later 22 weeks. It went 2 hours a 
day twice a week. He videotaped it so workers who missed a class 
could make it up. All their classes through workplace literacy are 
taught before or after work hours in the board room or lunch room. 

The company hires a number of deaf people partly because there is a 
school for the deaf nearby. One deaf worker who had a need to 
communicate with a lot of other workers had communications 
difficulties so 30 workers agreed to learn sign language to use with 
him and others. The class taught functional signs and things this 
employee needed. The deaf worker had worked for the company for 17 
years and never came to a single party. After the signing class, he 
came and there were 2 tables of workers who were signing with him. 
Classes were taught by college staff but local workers and others are 
used as volunteer tutors. 

ESL and math. The ESL is taught in two hours twice a week and the 
math is also two hours twice a week for about 12 weeks. It includes 
fractions, decimals and algebra 1. The training is done in a 
conference room before or after work shifts including one ESL class 
from 9-11 p.m. The instructors are contracted by Southern Idaho 
College. The math teacher also teaches high school and college math. 
The ESL class stresses English related to the job, safety, etc., and is 
open to workers and spouses. 

7. What have been the ma ior strengths of the Project? 

Self-esteem has increased. People in their 30s-40s here never felt they 
had a career until now. Some workers are interested in instructional 
design and shipping of cutting dyes. Some took co-op ed, visited 
vendors, and prepared plans that the company actually used and saved 
transportation money. Several people have learned how to create new 
jobs in the company for themselves by learning to do new things that 
are needed. People are learning that they can do whatever they decide 
to. 

Getting workers to work better together, employees like the classes, 
helps self-esteem, improves communication. It motivates some 
workers to complete high school, community college, or get a GED. 
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8. What have been the mainr weaknesses of the project? 

He tried a summer workplace literacy class and found it was a bad 
time to offer classes. Salaried people such as supervisors and office 
staff have not been interested in the training. November to March are 
good months. 

None. It is hard to get people informed about the clusters and to sign 
up but now word of mouth is spreading and workers are inviting their 
friends to come. 

9. What impact, if anv has th<> project had on the worke rs' attitudes? Job 
performance? Comnanv productivity? Tum over/iob retention? 
Customer/communitv relations? 

Not a long enough period to see if the training has reduced turnover 
yet. Now when he asks people to keep statistical records, he gets no 
resistance because they know how to do it. Workers are actively 
involved now in production reports. Workers talk about profit and loss 
at lunch. Relations with Ore-Ida, which is one of their customers, has 
improved, and workers from that company and Universal Foods are 
taking some of the classes at BC. About 5% of the workers here 
passionately resist the training. Management needs to show workers 
that they care about them taking training. The first 45 people to 
complete the workplace literacy class were given 2 shares of company 
stock each. The company pays 100% of some completed training. 

The ESL students have asked to have the class four times a week 
instead of twice. Participants are talking favorably about the classes 
and showing better appreciation of the company. It's too soon to see 
other impact. It will probably have little impact on worker retention 
because there is already high retention since the company has good 
benefits and starts workers at $7.32 an hour. 

10. As vou perhaps know, this nroiee t was fiindeH hv the federal 
government as a demonstration proip rt. Do von feel that the type of 
training provided through this grant ought to he continued through 
comnanv funding? Whv? 

Yes. BC sees a broader scope after federal funding. He would like to 
see workplace English and reading as next classes. The reading 
would involve use of tutors. 

Without workplace literacy funds, BC would probably not have started 
the workplace hteracy training. He has talked to other BC locations 
about the workplace Uteracy training but they seem not to be interested 
because of the amount of time it takes to coordinate and manage the 
program. 
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He defines literacy as "anything that people need and don't have. " 
With the tutoring he is about to start, he will open it up to spouses and 
dependents. He hadn't done this >Mth the workplace literacy but felt it 
would have been a good idea. 

Workers now speak of their jobs as careers. 

If federal funds are stopped, the WLP training will probably be stopped 
in the short-term because the company sees it as a lower priority than 
other training, such as the Universal Way which is two sessions of 
three days each. They also need to train supervisors. The company is 
doing about 50 times the amount of training done two years ago. 
Because they pay well and have good benefits, they may decide to only 
hire people who have adequate reading, math, and communications 
skills. Now those without such skills are limited to inspecting 
potatoes and removing spots. They recently had 1300 applications for 
200 positions. 

11. What other comments d o vou have about this project? 

They could see the WLP training as introductory for some people 
needing these skills before entering the Universal Way training. New 
WLP classes needed are in reading and understanding computers 
(which will be introduced shortly into more jobs). 

6. Employee Skills Training Survey 

The Idaho Employee Skills Training Survey was administered to 129 workers 
who had received workplace literacy skills in seven companies in Idaho. A 
tabulation of responses is contained in Appendix A. Most of the workers had 
jobs in production/maintenance, technical machine operators, clerical, and 
management. Workers averaged nine years of emplojnuent at their company. 
While 40 percent were in their first five years, 14 percent had over 15 years. 
Slightly over half of the workers are males. 

Workers responded to 11 statements about their workplace literacy training on 
a five point scale from strongly agree to strongly disagree. The most favorable 
ratings were that: the instructor was well prepared, they learned much from 
the course, would enjoy taking other courses in the future, and the course and 
materials were interesting. Over fifty percent of the workers strongly agreed 
with each of the above statements. The only statement disagree to by more 
than five percent was that the scheduled class time was appropriate. Fifty- 
seven percent strongly agreed and 35 percent agreed that they would 
recommend the course they took to workers at other companies. 

Thirty-one percent of the workers indicated that child care provisions were 
available during their class hours but only three percent took advantage of this 
opportunity. Based on separate conversations with project coordinators, use of 
child care provisions were seldom used because workers generally continued 
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with their children in existing programs where they may have already been, 
were at home or with other relatives, or because the workers were at an age 
where they did not have children of an age needing child care. 

WorkerrH also responded to several open-ended questions which are reported in 
Appendix B. 

7. Evaluator's ReflectirMns 

Perhaps one way to summarize these reflections is to group them around the 
seven evaluation questions listed in the evaluation design. 

1. To what extent have the program objectives been met in terms of: 

a. increasing the availability of basic literacy services and activities? 

b. establishing an identification and referral network? 

c. providing programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English 
language proficiency? 

d. providing workplace literacy programs designed to upgrade basic 
literacy and occupational skills? 

a. Prior to this project, there were existing Adult Basic Education classes 
at postsecondary institutions but no systematic approach to workplace 
literacy. In fact, a contribution of the project was clarification of the 
concept of workplace literacy and help to the business community in 
understanding how serious the problem is and what can be done to 
improve the situation. As a result of this project, workplace literacy 
opportunities became available in all six postsecondary regions of the 
state, and 885 workers participated. 

b. Referral networks were developed at both the state and local community 
levels. Partly as a result of the state and the local steering committees 
education, government and training organizations became aware of 
each other's services and how they could support the needs of workers. 
Both coordinators and company human resource development staff told 
about learning of the resources available from each other, thus leading 
some companies to start coming to their local postsecondary institutions 
for workplace training. Also, some employers went beyond the literacy 
level to encourage employees to begin additional learning through 
postsecondary courses. 

c. ESL programs were started at eight companies to assist 137 adults with 
limited English language proficiency. Excellent assessment of these 
individuals occurred to place them in appropriate programs. Those ESL 
students observed by the evaluators appeared highly motivated and had 

■ good attendance records. 
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d. Workplace literacy programs at 42 companies were conducted and 
involved 885 workers. The content included reading, technical writing, 
math, sign language, safety, statistical process control (SPC), and 
workplace-oriented ESL. 

2. What contributed to the successes and failures of the project? 

Among the factors which appear to have contributed to the success of the 
project are: the recognition of the critical problem of workplace literacy, 
good coordination at the state and local level that developed over the 12 
months, improved attitudes of companies in recognizing the willingness 
and ability of postsecondary institutions to provide customized training, 
enthusiasm of some of the project coordinators and company 
representatives to involve workers, willingness of some companies to 
recognize and reward workers who took the training, increased 
understanding of postsecondary staff regarding conditions faced by local 
companies, and the availability of child care provisions even if seldoi_i used. 

Factors that have limited project success include: the delayed start-up time 
needed; too much paperwork for approval of some of the training projects; 
struggle over the concept of workplace literacy; initial turf issues between 
ABE coordinators, short-term worker upgrade trainers and other groups; 
inappropriate scheduling of some classes that resulted in lower student 
attendance; lack of willingness or ability of more companies to pay for 
continued workplace literacy training; and failure to obtain state legislation 
or other processes for continued funding beyond the 12 month federal 
project. 

3. How important and effective was the child care component in recruiting 
and maintaining participants? 

Although the statistics indicate relatively few workers chose to use the child 
care funds, a lot was learned about the need for various types of quality 
child care that will be useful in future projects. Also, one steering 
conmiittee member indicated the availability of such child care funds 
reduced the number of excuses people could give for not taking the 
workplace literacy training. 

4. What role did business and industry play in the partnership? What types of 
long-term investments did they make? How large was their dollar 
investment? 

The role of business and industry was critical. Without them there would 
not have been a workplace literacy project. In addition to agreeing to offer 
such training at their co ipany sites, about half allowed employees to 
receive the training during regular work hours. In addition to providing 
classroom space, some also provided supplies and equipment, such as 
Universal Foods that purchased computers for the courses. Coordinators 
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records indicate an in-kind contribution of companies at more than 
$111,000. Companies, on the average, paid about half of the training costs. 

5. What is the most effective contact point within a company's management 
structure in reaching employers to identify literacy needs and solutions? 

The most effective contact point within a company's management 
structure, according to the coordinators interviewed, varied widely from 
company to company. It depended also on prior personal networks that 
may have existed. At the January 29, 1990 steering conunittee meeting, I 
raised this question with the group. It was suggested by a few that training 
directors were appropriate in large companies, personnel directors in 
middle size companies, and the president or owner in small companies. 

6. How successful was the workplace literacy staff training? 

A staff training workshop was provided in December 1988. Participants 
judged the training highest in the effectiveness of the trainer, and skills 
learned in job analysis, employee assessment, and testing tools. Rated 
lowest was the inservice training in child care. People commented on the 
abihty of Dr. Sticht to communicate well and on the good mix of participants 
from various agencies. Suggestions for improvement were to allow more 
time for questions, provide more practical sessions, and add more specific 
training to each type of partner. 

7. How effectively has the project disseminated its practicec to other interested 
parties? 

Within Idaho, the project has disseminated its practices to many agencies 
by having their involvement on local and state steering committees, thus 
allowing PICs and other groups to be aware of the operations. Over the 12 
months, the project coordinators have been spreading the word through 
nimierous contacts with employers in their commimities, and through 
other staff members at the postsecondary institutions. CAVES has spread 
the word about the project across the postsecondary network in Idaho. 

In April, Dr. Owens will be making a presentation on the Idaho Workplace 
Literacy Project to the Idaho State Council on Vocational Education. 
Presentations have already been made to the Idaho Association of Private 
Industry Councils and to the State Job Training Council. 

Outside of Idaho, presentations were made at the American Vocational 
Association's December conference in Orlando, Florida, to a local 
community college in Orlando, and to participants at the Inland Northwest 
workforce conference. 
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Written information about the project has been provided to workplace 
literacy staff in other states and to workplace literacy associations in other 
states. The workplace curriculum materials developed are being shared 
through the vocational education curriculum dissemination centers. The 
final report will be shared nationally through the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC). 
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APPENDIX A 

Idaho Employee Skills Training Survey 
(7 Companies and 129 Workers Participated) 

This survey is intended to assess the training provided to employees by the Idaho 
Workplace Literacy Project. The information collected will be used to improve training 
at other locations in Idaho. Please take a few minutes to complete the survey and return 
it to your course instructor. These surveys will be collected and sent to the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory for analysis and reporting as part of its evaluation of 
the Idaho Workplace Literacy Project. 

1. What is your job title or position description? Prndurtion/maintenance 31%. 
t.ftphnical 27%. marhine operators 17%. H ftH ral/suppnrt 13%. managers 9%. 
educational 3% 

2. For approximately how many years have you worked for this company? 

AvPrayP 9 years vpars 40%. 6-10 y^ffH ^7%, ^ ^-''-'^ ^^^^^ 19%. 16-39 years 
14% 

3. Your sex: 54 M ale Female 

4. Please evaluate the training you have received through the Idaho Workplace 
Literacy Project by rating the following statements as: SA for Strongly Agree, 
A for Agree, U for Undecided, D for Disagree, and SD for Strongly Disagree. 
Circle one rating for each statement 

SA 

a . The expectations of the course were 44 
made clear to me. 

b. The training focused on areas that are 41 
important in performing my job. 

c . I feel I will be able to do a more effective 40 
job as a result of this training. 

d. The course was interesting to me. 50 

e. I feel that I learned much from the course. 54 

f. The instructor was well prepared. 66 

g. The course used a variety of teaching 45 
methods rather than just lecture. 

h. The course materials were useful. 50 

i. The scheduled class time was appropriate. 30 
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A 


U 


D 


SD 


54 


1 


2 


0 


52 


5 


2 


0 


52 


8 


1 


0 


47 


2 


1 


0. 


42 


3 


1 


0 


30 


4 


1 


0 


41 


9 


4 


1 


44 


6 


0 


0 


49 


7 


10 


4 



4. Please evaluate the training you have received through the Idaho Workplace 
Literacy Project by rating the following statements as: SA for Strongly Agree* 
A for Agree, U for Undecided, D for Disagree, and SD for Strongly Disagree. 
Circle one rating for each statement, (continued) 

SA A U D SD 

j . I would enjoy taking other courses in 52 39 9 0 0 

the future. 

k. I would recommend this course to workers 57 35 6 2 0 

at other companies. 

5. a. Were child care provisions available during the class hours for those taking 

the course? 

31 Yes fi9 No 
b. If yes, did you take advantage of the child care opportunities? 
3 Y es 97 No 



6. In your opinion, what were the most important things you learned from the 
course? 



7. What do you feel were the major strengths of the course? 



8. What were the major weaknesses in the course? 



9. What changes would you recommend for improving this course for use in other 



companies? 
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Listed below are the responses to the open-ended questions on the worker survey. 
The number after some statements refers to the number of people who gave that 
response. 



6. In your opinion, what were the most important things you learned from the 
course? 

How to take a test and learned comprehension. (2) 

To read better and learn more about the MSDS. (10) 

Vocab., safety data sheets, comprehension, phonics, dictionary usage (3) 

To comprehend more out of my reading and to learn more about meanings of 

words. (6) 
Vocabulary words (2) 

How to comprehend and how to pronounce words correct (5) 

Take time to read the details and take in the important things. (2) 

That I really can read: regain my faith in myself through the teachers way 

of teaching reading and vocabulary, and syn., ant., and using our 

dictionary. A very good instructor. 
I learned some what how to comprehend. 
Reading and writing 
I'm reading better. (2) 

I was learning speed reading and spelling. I had to quit because I got sick. 
Sounding out words and reading a little faster. 
Basics of reading 

The importance of correct and complete documentation in the nursing 
profession. (11) 

A good verb vocabulary - good instruments for writing care plan. How to 

document. (2) 
How to increase my job skills. 

Determination of nursing diagnosis, short term and long term goals. (2) 
Better communication skills. 

I feel I am able to communicate in Spanish effective enough to get the job 
done. (2) 

I learned how to better perform my duties and also obtained a more 
knowledgeable attitude toward the local Hispanic community. (2) 
How to explain some of the legal forms to the women I work with. 
Basic Spanish phrases. (2) 
Everything 

Traffic stops, all areas she taught were helpful to me. 

The whole class was very important and useful. 

Writing techniques useful to my job as a technical writer. (2) 

Be aware of audience assessment, readability^ simplicity of writing style. 

Correct word usage (4) 

General writing 

How to construct a procedure, step by step. 
How to use words properly in a sentence. 
Improvement of my EngHsh skills. 
Possessive nouns rule, spellings. (3) 
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Basic grammar rules, basic technical writing rules. (6) 
Punctuation, spelling, editing. (3) I needed to attend that class and practice 
more. 

Clarified the use of commas, I will not forget possessive case. 
Enghsh being my second language, I learned grammar. 
The importance of good grammar in communication and how few people 
really know it well. 

What do you feel were the major strengths of the course? 

To improve comprehension (3) 
Read and comprehension (3) 
All of it (4) 

Learning to read faster and to get more out of what I read. (3) 
Reading more (2) 

There was no pressure from anybody in the class, everybody seemed to get 

along. 
Speed reading 

Excellent teacher. (6) The instructor is probably working for peanuts. Why 

not give her a raise. 
A very good instructor took time to explain in full detail. (4) 
To learn the key words in the reading course in finding the answer to the 

questions. (2) 

It helped me understand how to think along with reading and to remember 

what I had read. 
The meanings of synonym and antonym. 
The vocabulary, reading and MSDS sheets. (2) 

The material (4) . . 

The teacher. He put everyone at ease, worked on any level, was very positive. 
(2) 

It was at our work location. 
Test 

Learned the symbols and blending and the understanding of words and what 
they mean. 

The material and information was very pertinent and important concermng 

why, how and what in the subject of documentation. v3) 
Enthusiasm and preparedness of instructor. (4) 
Communication skills. 

Location - attitude of instructor. I think that having an instructor from an 

extended care facility was an excellent idea. 
Questions and answers - discussions able to verbalize our needs. 
How it was presented, very informative. 
Re\'iew 

Applicable to our everyday work situation. Sharing of information from 

various facilities. 
The course was set up around our work performance and duties. (2) 
Vocabulary was excellent. 

The way we all had to speak and read in Spanish. 

Instructor had excellent knowledge of Spanish vocabulary. (3) 
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The way the teacher taught, the extra time she took with us. (3) 
Instructor who was interested in the topic and had a writing/editing 

background in industry. (3) 
Instructors background and use of limited time. 
Punctuation help 
Started at ground zero (2) 

The homework involving writing procedures. (2) 

The teacher's presentation. (5) 

Being able to determine if the sentence is correct. 

To teach us how and why certain things are correct in grammar. 

It pointed out from the very beginning what you were weak in and what you 

were going to need to do to correct it. Learned how to use Gregg reference. 

(5) 

Focusing on subject and verb agreement and punctuation. 
Pointing out to me how stupid I am. 

Manual, teacher's knowledge of subject - teacher had good background 

experiences to use in emphasis of main points. 
Materials used and presentation of those materials. 

Helping students be more aware of his/her spelling and writing techniques. 



8. What were the major weaknesses in the coursel 



Need to be longer. (20) 
Eye strain 

Not enough time and went a little too fast. (2) 
Vocabulary and learning to spell 

The closed test was very frustrating. Needs to be thrown out. 

The closed test is very intimidating because of time and pressure. 

The reading time was too short in preparing to answer the questions, but 

even at that it was for my own self esteem. 
I would like to use the dictionary in the class more than the last day, but I did 

learn how to use it better so I can use it in the future. 
None that I saw, except it was a little hard for a couple of people because of 

others making too much noise while the rest of us were working one on one 

with the teacher. 
I found some of the vocabulary a little difficult. 

I wish we could have spent more time on each point and had more time for 

discussion and input from class members. 
Not enough "hands on ' time in documenting narratives in writing care 

plans - although instructions and suggestions for using standardized care 

plans were presented. 
Felt that all this works well in books and to talk about it, but in the real world 

of today s nursing, time is a real factor in implementing. I would like to 

see a change so that we could implement it all. 
Time of day, especially if you worked day of class. 
Not enough time spent on care plans. 

Wish there was a "secondary " or advanced course which would follow this 
one. 

I didn't really feel like there were any weaknesses. 
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Low class attendance. (2) 

Not enough writing assignments. 

Audio visual aids (2) 

too short (3) 

Company ( ) cooperation. The company would not allow me to go to classes 

scheduled. The company should allow people to remain in class that they 

have provided for the employees. 
Please have a class in town for people who work in town. 
The instructor did not have a system to monitor completion of homework 

assignments. Homework is very important to this class. Not enough 

quizzes to assess student's progress. (2) 
Too much time away from job. 
Scheduling of the class could have been better. 

The Executive Guide for Grammar, was the weakest part. But still not real 

weak. It was OK "undecided" on the rating scale. 
Not enough discussion between students and instructor. 
Did not cover the entire scope of English. 
Sentence construction 

Teacher seemed to have trouble teaching adults - seemed to make good 

adjustments as class progressed. 
The writing style was very different from mine and I do not write sentences 

in this way, this makes it difficult. 
I would attend more courses just like this. 
Not enough sessions at least two more would be helpful. 
Length of course - lots of work for a short timeframe. 

What changes would you recommend for improving this course for use in 
other companies? 

I feel we should have some spelling, writing courses too. 
No changes 

Better vocabulary and learning how to spell better. 

Giving more hours for the course because I feel you could really get a lot 

more out of it (9) 
I think the entry to course should be voluntary, 
'^he closed test not be timed and made of being put under pressure. 
I think this course should be used not only for the slow ones, but for everyone 

who works for any company. 
To have the dictionaries at their disposal throughout the class. 
Go site wide, this is something I really think everybody needs. (3) 
More time spent on each point. 

More fliers and information, more work on actual care plans, instructor 
could do some in class on board, name tags for all plus where they work. 

Strongly recommend this course to hospital nurses rather than private 
medical offices. 

Was fully rounded out. 

Great class. 

Have more follow up skilled areas. 

Shorten length of time to allow more nurses to attend. 
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Retail business would use a course like this one relating to the merchandise 
that they sell. 

A quiz during the class to monitor student progress. (2) Writing 

assignments to allow students to practice the principles that are taught. 
More technical examples in subject matter. 

Company ( ) cooperation. Once you are in class make other companies keep 

you there until the course is complete. 
More time to do homework 

A longer course length and a more relaxed learning environment. 
Would like to go yearly. 
Longer and twice a year. 

Monitor homework completion. Stipulate that homework is not to be done on 
company time. Instruction should be performance based' (tailored to the 
end result that the company wants to see in the employees). 

I think follow up class course would increase the effectiveness of the things 
we learned. (2) 

Make this a week course (have it all at once) instead of spreading it out over 2 

months. It is too hard to get away from the work area. 
Develop a class for advanced students and beginning students. 
Lengthen class from 6 weeks to approximately 10. 
More handouts on correct usage of grammar, other than a book. 
Dispense with homework - we simply do not have time to complete it. Class 

time should be utilized to perform practical assignments. 
Longer, but only once a week to disturb work less. 
Somehow make class time involve class members in a different learning 

situation. 

Less awkward sentences would be more practical. 
Make it an 8 week course. 

Possibly one day a week for 3 months or longer sessions (half day). 
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Workplace Literacy Conference 



As one component of the NWREL evaluation of the Idaho Workplace Literacy Project 
(WLP), the NWREL staff worked with the Idaho Division of Vocational Education in 
developing and analyzing a WLP conference evaluation form. The conference was held 
in December, 1988 to help participants develop: 

1. An understanding of workplace literacy 

2. An appreciation of need for workplace literacy in relation to: 

a. state economy 

b. business/industry productivity 

c. employee development 

3. Increased general awareness of workplace literacy 

The conference evaluadon form contained seven statements that were rated on a four 
point scale from very helpful to of no value. Participants were also asked to suggest 
topics to be addressed in future WLP conferences and to give their general comments. 
Table 1 shows the responses from 56 people completing the form. Rated the highest 
were that the topics were adequately covered by the main speaker and that the 
conference provided pairticipants with additional information on workplace literacy. 

TABLE 1 

Workplace Literacy Conference Evaluation Responses 

Very Limited No 

Helpful Helpful Value Value 

1. Did the conference provide you with additional 34 20 1 0 
information on workplace literacy? 

2. Will the information you received help you 23 23 7 0 
address the workplace literacy concerns 

in your organization/agency? 

3. Was the topic adequately covered by the 37 16 1 0 
main speaker? 

"t. Was there suiHcicnt time for discussion and 32 22 3 0 

questions? 

5. Was the panel discussion helpful to you in 17 26 10 0 
addressing your concerns? 

6. What was your overall rating of the conference? X 22 4 0 
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Would you recommend this conference to your 28 17 4 0 

associates? 



A number of topics were suggested for future conferences. The most frequently given 
suggestions related to specifics on how to work 'vith employers, sharing success stories, 
and the implications for secondary education. Tl: :• complete list of suggested topics is in 
Appendix A. 

Staff Training 

The WLP provided a staff training workshop in December 1988. Upon completion of the 
training, the project staff were expected to be able to: 

1. Conduct a Workplace Literacy Job Analysis and Employee Assessment 

2. Establish a network of agency and industrial contacts 

3. Implement child care process as needed 

4. Complete project reports and data collection instruments 

5. Interpret the approval process for determining eligible applications 

6. Develop a process for formative evaluation for projects 

7. Develop a process to identify and docxmient matching or in-kind funding of 
projects 

8. Determine appropriate testing or assessment tools to be used with participants 

An evaluation form was used to assess training in eleven dimensions. Twenty-seven 
people completed the ratings. Areas where training was rated highest were: the 
effectiveness of the trainer, job analysis, employee assessment, and testing tools. Rated 
lowest was the inservice training in child care. Table 2 rhows the ratings of each 
component. 
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Participants were also asked to identify strengths of the training session and ways it 
could be improved. The most frequently mentioned strengths were, Dr. Sticht's 

• presentation, and the good mix of people from various agencies. Suggested 
imprc /ements were to allow more time for questions, provide more practical sessions, 
and more specific training to each type of partner, and to provide concrete tools by the 
end of the workshop. Specific comments are shown in Appendix B. 



TABLE 2 
Staff Training Evaluation Responses 





Excellent 


Good 


Pair 


Poor 


Job Analysis 


10 


12 


4 


0 


Employee Assessment 


9 


14 


4 


0 


Networking 


0 


14 


6 


2 


Child Care 


0 


11 


12 


4 


Project Reports 


0 


9 


6 


3 


Approval Process 


1 


10 


5 


2 


Testing Tools 


9 


10 


6 


0 


Formative Evaluation 


0 


15 


8 


2 


Matching Fund Identification 


2 


8 


6 


3 


Training Materials 


4 


17 


2 


2 


Effectiveness of Trainer 


13 


9 


1 


0 


Overall Effectiveness of Training Sessions 


5 


16 


4 


0 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
CONFERENCE EVALUATION 
3. What other workplace Literacy topics should .: ; addressed in future conferences? 
How to do it. Success stories next summer. Importance to U#S. teachers. 
Training programs for women in work -place and wanting to enter the job market. 
Who/how will say for training? 

Please - no more conference meetings & surveys • lets do something. 
Immigration - what are this new groups literacy needs? 

Who's role is it to Provide literacy training & why. What are the key advantages 
to employers? 

How to approach employee & help him recognize there is a problem? 
Implications for career planning educators in secondary schools. 
Relationship of SL to job productivity. 
Recruiting/identifying employees in need. 

From worker/labor viewpoint - who benefits & why from workplace literacy. 
Conducting needs assessment in specific skills areas. 

Ccme to a consensus of a short definition on what is lietracy & have statistics 
on ideas for this definition. 

Alternative schools for drop out-pregnant teens. 
More information on establishing programs. 
Attitudes of employees, more employer input. 
What is going to be done about this issue. 

Examples of methods from other states - organizations doing workplace literacy. 
Initiators to deal v;ith targeting populations. 

The discrin^ination factor involved in testing - available recourses for classes in 
rural areas - networking - $ for pilot projects. 

Private sector '* success" stories. 

Evaluation of efforts. Dept. of Ed's philcsophy. 

How to implement in an academic institution! 

More discussions on secondary education. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 



CONFERENCE EVALUATION 
9. General Conunents. 

This was about the best panel I have heard. Much superior to University professors. 
Really enjoyed the panel discussion the most. Enjoyed Dr.Sticht's part of the program. 
Great. Gary Nelson - DOE. 

The "sitting time" was too long - need more frequent breaks to relieve the aching 
butts! Break at a maximum of 75 minutes. 

Dr. Sticht vas super r he relates and speaks on common terminology - it was extremely 
enlightening expecially our education level compared to other countries. The U.S. 
should become aware immediately or/unless this already takes place/others will o\^m 
what our former country men/women tried to preserve. The education of our youth 
in Idaho needs to improved r the pressure from religious organizations to hold down 
females as not important to study fields in mathr science falls back to some degree 
on Mormon religion - until this changes from families r teachers, business owners, 
etc. we can not progress in Idaho and a few states that fall on our border. 

Dr. Sticht* 3 presentation useful and entertaining - except for the gentleman from 
Portland many, many platitudes from panel. 

Bad timing - interrupts holidays. Sticht 's charts and graphs should have been hand oucs ^ 

^Data presented by main speaker was derived from military and inferred that similar 
situations existed for civilian situations. I am still not sure where the parameters 
defining literacy are. 

DOE Representative would have been nice. Would have liked a little more on the impact 
the global economy and competition has had on the workplace - ie. - SPCr increased 
emphasis on costs r automation f competition ^ etc. 

Good variety of agencies represented. The Conference revealed the amount of work and 
thought that has been given to '^Workplace Literacy". 

Talk. Talk Talk. It seems that it's one more horn for state to toot. Why not let 
the private sect or have incentives to improve - not another Task (gasp) Force. 

Well planned. Moved quickly and stayed on schedule while providing excellent 
information & expertise. 

Portland 6. H.P. = very helpful. EG&G = limited value. Dept. of Employment & 
Dept. of Commerce = no value and may need to work on their workplace literacy. 
Bob talked only about E.D. 

Although workplace literacy was quite thoroughly defined as well as identifying a 
need for corrective action r I would have liked to have had the roles of the 
different agencies more clearly identified. 
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9. General comments continued. 



Temperature of room most uncomfortable in p.m. Dr. Sticht's speaking manner was 
enjoyable - his wrap up was great. 

1. I was impressed by Trudy's speech? both content and it was 100% non- gender biased. 
Nice job!! 2. Dr. Sticht is great! Original. New & helpful information. Clever 
and entertaining. 

Enjoyed the mix of the people in attendance! Thanks! 

Panel perspective from private business was interesting. Bob Ford provided excellent 
overview of Economic Development. Ms. Kilgrow seemed to lack sincerity. Dr. Sticht 
was informative and entertaining. We are all aware of the problems. Where are the 
solutions? 

May I suggest that we might have a "wellspring" of strength in people who have worked 
in the particular occupation returning after retirement to model ski] Is for new 
personnel. Since the age "mean" is tending to be those who are older, because they 
are living longer. Keeping them busy is helping them be independent lonaer plus 
utilizing their experience to a good advantage. 

Good conference. 

Even though information was extremely good & worthwhile, I'm still at a loss as to 
how to reach the average H.S. grad that in reality has poor marketable skills. 
I'd like to see more emphasis in this area in future programs, '-.etter suggestions 
to approach such individuals not eligible for sub. programs. 

Still seems to be a lot of ambiguity about term literacy. Ar^- -ve talking about 
reading, exiting , niath or performance discrepancies? We are d.l obviously using 
different definitions r understandings which makes meaningful discussions and 
planning difficult. 

I think the problem of worker literacy was not well defined. Dr. Sticht 's 
presentation' had sufficient information, however, to develop a definition. Approaches 
to raising the level of literacy were not addressed, nor were the roles of employers, 
employment service, or educators in remedying the problem. Not enough substance 
in the first day session related to workplace literacy enhancement. Looking forward 
to more substance m the next Ih days. 

Very good. 

Stratagies for cognitive increases. Meed softer seats. 
Thank you. 

Can't see the overhead. 

Transitions to work. A more in-depth look at intergenerationai literacy. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STAFF TRAINING EVALUATION 
Lis t strsnqths of the Training Session 
Dr. Sticht - staff Josie# Larry, Don 

Left me with new information of personal value that will take some time, review 
and consolidation to assimilate. 

Tom Sticht 111 

Brought ail involved parties together for beginning of networking. 
Dr. Sticht, presentation. 

Software on readibility, written information. I'm glad the steering committee asked 
for shortened child care forms. 

Dr. Stichts humor was a real asset in addressing what could be a very dull and dry topic. 
Good mix of participants from the various agencies. Dr. Sticht was a very good presenter. 
Dr. Stichc "insightful" 

Dr. Sticht *s presentation was very good; Josie Larry's discussion was good, although 
it should have been scheduled earlier. 

Sticht was good, rle is a professional researcher. I see this task as a momumental 
research undertaking with only partially trained people. 

Dr. Sticht ^3ls great - he was well prepared. 
Consultant. 

Dr. Sticht' 3 training manner & humor were great. It was good to see the readibility 
software. 

Tom was interesting to .listen to, he gave good overviews & sources of information. 
Brought u? good questions. The rooms were fine, the food was OK, the staff was great . 

Very good presentation for new program concept. 

Information from Dr. Sticht was very informative. 

Psycho-metric information from Dr. Sticht, over all view and /^en specifics of the problem. 
Occasional novemnnt: into the world of reality provided by Dr. Sticht 



WRKPLACE LITERACY 



STAFF TRAINING EVALUATION 
How would you improve the session? 
Thanks for allowing me to be here. 

Need to have clear soecif ication of purpose. I was very impressed with the scope of 
information presented by Dr. Sticht, but I am also convinced (based on conversation 
with him) that he was unsure of the purpose of the workshop. 

Get with the program - waste too much time! This nrogram could have been done in 
less than two days. On the other hand - most information was meaningful. 

Determination of precise role of Job Service. What preparation will we have to 
job analyses? 

Specific training for each component would have enabled all agencies to understand 
their responsibility. 

More concrete information on how to obtain childcare. 

Studio visual aids. You could really see & have all the pages in Dr. sticht's 
"Functional Context Education" manual. 

OK as presented. 

Would like more time with Dr. Sticht picking his brain, maybe have him design a model. 

1. Earlier clarification of roles. 2. Examples of actual task analysis. 3. EEO 
and large parameters. 4. Softer chairs. 

A firm statewide survey questionaire should have come out of the sessions. In that 
regard it lacked some content. 

Instead of keeping the grouo together - perhaps giving specific training to each partner 
instead of broad generalizations would have been more helpful. Stay with the program. 
Precise concrete examoles. We often strayed from the topic - this made many things 
aopear disorganized and unclear. Was this session for training or for brainstorming? 
Prepare - agenda & let us know ahead of time - them we could be preparea to oner 
more assistance. 

We need more information in these areas. Child care. Matching Fund Identification 
and Approval Process. 

Bad tine of year for meeting. 

No concrete tools by the end of workshop. We each have to develop our c'.,m - so sad! 
Needed workshop earlier - time line now for January will be hectic. 

I found it a real disadvantage that most of the overheads couldn't be read. 
Information on child care was quite confusing. I had hoped that more speciric "hot to" 
information would be given. 
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How would you improve the session? continued 

Not enough time to answer questions brought up by Tom. I left with an uneasy feeling 
that there are many unknowns. I would have like to have felt closer on more problems 
(I know this doesn't happen often). 

Further sessions could be more practical. Maybe some examples of things that work. 
Excuse the "This is your networking'* port ion i 

Bigger room for 2 days with more air flow. Specifics on what Job Service does next. 
Individual training for the individual provider groups in their area of responsibility. 



Idaho Workplace Literacy Project 
Interim Evaluation Report 



Prepared by 

Education and Work Program 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



June 1989 



This intenm report summarizes the design used in evaluating the Idaho Workplace Literacy 
Project^ reports findings regarding the Workplace Literacy conference and staff training, and 
summarizes briefly the Workplace Literacy Coordinator's monthly reports from October 1988 
through February 1989. 



1. Evaluation Design 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) has been contracted by the Idaho 
Division of Vocational Education to conduct an independent evaluation of the Projea. The 
design consists of a statement of the proposed evaluation questions to guide the evaluation, 
data collection procedures, timeline, and reporting anangements. The evaluation is being 
conducted to provide feedback to the staff for program improvement and to document the 
processes and outcomes of the project The latter information should be of special interest to 
those thinking of replicating all or part of this workplace literacy project as well as to 
policymakers. Information from the evaluation should also be useful in obtaining funding for 
the continuation of the project after this year of federal funding. 

Evaluation Questions 

The evaluation questions were developed as a result of reviewing the project proposal, 
discussing the information needs with the project monitor in Washington, D.C., and 
discussion and feedback from the project's Steering Committee at their meeting in Boise in 
December, 1988. 

1. To what extent have the program objectives been met in terms of: 

a. increasing the availability of basic literacy scHces and activities? 

b. establishmg an identification and referral nr'^vork? 

c. providing programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English language 
proficiency? 

d. providing workplace literacy programs designed to upgrade basic literacy and 
occupational skills? 

2. What contributed to the successes and failures of the project? 

3. How imponant and effective was the child care component in recruiting and 
maintaining participants? 

4. What role did business and industry play in the parmership? What types of long-term 
investments did they make? How large was their dollar investment? 

5. What is the most effective contact point within a company's management structure in 
reaching employers to identify literacy needs and solutions? 

6. How successful was the workplace literacy staff training? 

7. How effectively has the project disseminated its practices to other interested parties? 
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Data Collection Procedures 



The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) is using a number of strategies in 
evaluating the above objectives. These include: 1) a review and analysis of the monthly reports 
submitted by the Workplace Literacy Project (WLP) coordinators; 2) observation and 
participant survey of those attending the staff trmning in December, 3) a survey of 
approximately 200 people receiving workplace literacy training to upgrade literacy and 
occupational skills; ard 4) a telephone survey of the WLP coordinators regarding assessment 
of the objectives identified above. 

2. Workplace Literacy Conference Evaluation 

The workplace Literacy Conference was evaluated at the end of the day by 56 participants. The 
conference was found to be very helpful in providing participants with additional information 
on workplace literacy. A four point rating scale from very helpful to of no value was used for 
seven items. Table 1 shows die results. None of the statements were rated as of no value and 
the majority were ratet' as very helpful. 



TABLE 1 

WORKPLACE LITERACY 
CONFERENCE EVALUATION RATINGS 



Please rate the Conference on the following by circling: 



1. Did the Conference provide you with 
additional information on Workplace 
Literacy? 

2. Will the information you received help 
you address the Workplace Literacy 
concerns in your organization/agency? 

3. Was the topic adequately covered by 
the main speaker? 

4. Was there sufficient time for 
discussion and questions? 

5. Was the Panel discussion helpful to 
you in addressing your concerns? 

6. What was your overall rating of the 
Conference? 

7. Would you recommend tiiis conference 
to your associates? 



Very 
Helpful 



34 



23 



37 



32 



17 



30 



28 



Limited No 

iklpfiil Yaliifi Yahifi 



20 

23 
16 
22 
26 
22 
17 



1 

7 
1 
3 
10 
4 
4 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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In the open ended section, participants were asked to identify topics for future conferences. 
Most of the suggestions focused on implementation issues and a desire for successful 
examples. A listing of specific comments made is shown here. 

■ How to do iL Success stories next summer. Importance to high school teachers. 

■ Tr ainin g programs for women in workplace and wanting to enter job market. 

■ Who /how will pay for training? 

■ Please no more conferences, meetings, and surveys - lets slQ something 

■ Immigration - what are this new groups literacy needs? 

■ Who's role it is to provid ^ literacy training and why. What are the advantages 
to employers? 

■ How to approach employee and help him recognize there is a problem? Getting 
parents involved. 

■ Implications for career planning educators in secondary schools. 

■ Relationship of workplace literacy to job productivity. 

■ Recruiting/identifying employees in need. 

■ From worker/labor viewpoint - who benefits and why from workplace literacy. 

■ Conducting needs assessment in specific skills areas. 

■ Come to a concensus of a short definition on what is literacy and have statistics on 
Idaho for this definition. 

■ Alternative schools for dropout-pregnant teens. 

■ More information on establishing programs. 

■ Attitudes of employees, more employer input 

■ What is going to be done about this issue? 

■ Examples of materials from other states-organizations doing workplace literacy. 

■ Initiatives to deal with targeted populations 

■ The discrimination factor involved in testing-available resources for ABE classes 
in rural areas - networking, money for pilot projects 

■ Private sector "success" stories 

■ Evaluation of efforts. Department of Education's philosophy. 
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■ How to implement in an academic institution. 



■ More discussion on secondary education 

Participants were also asked for their general comments. The most frequent 
comments were praise for Dr. Sticht's presentation. Some people commented on the 
ambiguity remaining in the term "literacy." 



3. Wnrlcplace Literacy Staff Training Evaluation 

The staff training was evaluated by 26 participants. Participants rated 11 topics 
presented as excellent, good, fair, or poor. Rated the highest were the sessions on 
effectiveness of trainers and the session on job analysis. Rated lowest was the 
session on child care. In their overall rating of the training sessions, most 
piirticipants rated the training as good. Table 2 contains their ratings. 



TABLE 2 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 
STAFF TRAINING EVALUATION 



Please rate the training in-service in the following areas: 



Job Analysis 
Employee Assessment 
Networking 
Child Care 
Project Reports 
Approval Process 
Testing Tools 
Formative Evaluation 
Matching Fund Identification 
Tr ainin g Materials 
Effectiveness of Trainer 
Overall Effectiveness of Training 
Sessions 



Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


10 


12 


4 


0 


9 


14 


4 


0 


4 


14 


6 


2 


0 


11 


12 


4 


0 


9 


6 


3 


1 


10 


5 


2 


9 


10 


6 


0 


0 


15 


8 


2 


2 


8 


6 


3 


4 


17 


2 


2 


13 


9 


1 


0 


5 


16 


4 


0 



In open-ended questions, participants were asked to identify strengths of the training 
session and ways it could have been improved. Major strengths reported included 
the insights of Tom Sticht and the practical applications of what he said. 
Suggestions for improvement included clarification of purposjss for the training and 
of roles of various agencies and persons involved. More specific training for 
individual provider groups was also recommended. 



Listed below are some general observations about the coordinator's reports followed by a 
summaxy for each site. 

Ohservations on the Overall Project 

1. Some WLF sites were further along in implementing workplace literacy than others. Gasses 
were offered at the college location as opposed to the workplace at 4 of 6 sites. 

2. Qiild care needs seldom appeared to be an issue to the persons involved in the training. 
Although many businesses were asked of the need, only in two cases so far was child care 
requested. 

3. Business parmerships appear to be underway in 4 of the 6 locations. Some of the colleges were 
trading teaching time for space. 

4. The needs assessment part of the program is being implemented. In one location there was 
some resistance from the workers as to why they needed to be tested. In another case the 
management expressed the feeling that the given assessment was unfair. 

5. The referral network is in place at all of the colleges. Most are using the media to spread the 
news of WLP. All colleges are using the brochures as distribution materials, some by 
'iDlanket" distribution, otiiers sending brochures only upon contact with a company. 

6. ESL was an area of need in only two of the colleges who have contacted businesses. 



Workplace Literacy Project Sites 

1. Idaho State University - Adult Success Center • School of Vocational-Technical Education 

2. Boise State University - School of Vocational-Technical Education 

3. North Idaho College/Region I, School of Vocational-Technical Education 

4. Lewis and Qark State College/Region n - School of Vocational-Technical Education 

5. College of Southern Idaho School of Vocational-Technical Education 

6. Eastern Idaho Vocational-Technical School 
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4. Coordinator's Reports 



Narrative monthly reports were received in time for this interim report from coordinators at 
all six sites for October 1983 through February 1989. Although the reports were not structured 
in a uniform manner, we looked to see the extent to which they covered evaluation issues 
reflected in the N^REL evaluation design. Table 3 displays the areas of focus identified in the 
evaluation design and the extent to which various sites addressed these issues. As can be seen 
in Table 3, most of the areas were covered in the coordinator's reports except the child care 
issue and factors considered to be contributing to the success or failure of the project. 



Table 3 

Contents of Workplace Literacy Coordinator's Reports 




1. 


Faaors contributiTig to success or failure 














2. 


Child care effects 






X 








3. 


Business partnershios 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


4. 


Maii£.gements contaa points 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 




Staff training 


X 


X 




X 


X 




6. 


Project dissemination 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


7. 


Availability of basic literacy services 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


8. 


Identification and referral networks 


X 




X 


X 




X 


9. 


Programs for English language proficiency 




X 






X 


X 


10. 


Upgrading literacy and occupancnal skills 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 
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Idaho Workplace Literacy Project 
Final Evaluation Report 
Executive Summary 



The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) was contracted by the Idaho 
Division of Vocational Education to conduct an independent evaluation of the project. 
NWREL used a number of strategies in evaluating the project. These included: 1) a 
review and analysis of the monthly reports subnitted by the Workplace Literacy Project 
(WLP) coordinators; 2) observation and participant survey of those attending the staff 
training; 3) a survey of approximately 200 employees receiving workplace literacy 
training to upgrade literacy and occupational skills; and 4) interviews with the WLP 
coordinators and steering committee members. 

Listed below is a summary of the evaluation organized around the seven questions used 
to guide the evaluation process. 

1. To what extent have the program objectives been met in terms of: 

a. increasing the availability of basic literacy services and activities? 

b. establishing an identification and referral network! 

c. providing programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English language 
proficiency! 

d. providing workplace literacy programs designed to upgrade basic literacy and 
occupational skills? 

a. Prior to this project, there were existing Adult Basic Education classes at 
postsecondary institutions but no systematic approach to workplace literacy. In 
fact, a contribution of the project was clarification of the concept of workplace 
literacy and help to the business community in understanding how serious the 
problem is and what can be done to improve the situation. As a result of this 
project, workplace Uteracy opportunities became available in all six postsecondary 
regions of the state, and 885 workers participated. 

b. Referral networks were developed at both the state and local community levels. 
Partly as a result of the state and the local steering committees education, 
government and training organizations became aware of each other's services 
and how they could support the needs of workers. Both coordinators and 
company human resource development staff told about learning of th'.* resources 
available from each other, thus leading some companies to start coming to their 
local postsecondary institutions for workplace training. Also, some employers 
went beyond the literacy level to encourage employees to begin additional learning 
through postsecondary courses. 

c. E programs were started at eight companies to assist 137 adults with limited 
El ,lish language proficiency. Excellent assessment of these individuals 
occurred to place them in appropriate programs. Those ESL students obser\'ed by 
the evaluators ''ppeai ed highly motivated and had good attendance records. 



d. Workplace literacy programs at 42 companies were conducted and involved 885 
workers. The content included reading, technical writing, math, sign language, 
safety, statistical process control (SPC), and workplace-oriented ESL. 

What contributed to the successes and failures of the project? 

Among the factors which appear to have contributed to the success of the project are: 
the recognition of the critical problem of workplace literacy, good coordination at the 
state and local level that developed over the 12 months, improved attitudes of 
companies in recognizing the willingness and abiUty of postsecondary institutions to 
provide customized tiaining, enthusiasm of some of the project coordinators and 
company representatives to involve workers, willingness of some companies to 
recognize and reward workers who took the training, increased understanding of 
postsecondary staff regarding conditions faced by local companies, and the 
availability of child care provisions even if seldom used. 

Factors that have Hmited project success include: the delayed start-up time needed; 
too much paperwork for approval of some of the training projec^^s; struggle over the 
concept of workplace literacy; initial turf issues between ABE coordinators, short- 
term worker upgrade trainers and other groups; inappropriate scheduling of some 
classes that resulted in lower student attendance; lack of willingness or abiUty of 
more companies to pay for continued workplace literacy training; and failure to 
obtain state legislation or other processes for continued funding beyond the 12 month 
federal project. 

How important and effective was the child care component in recruiting and 
maintaining participants? 

Although the statistics indicate relatively few workers chose to use the child care 
funds, a lot was learned about the need for various types of quality child care that will 
be useful in future projects. Also, one steering committee member indicated the 
availability of such child care funds reduced the number of excuses people could give 
for not taking the workplace literacy training. 

What role did business and industry play in the partnership? What types of long- 
term investments did they make? How large was their dollar investment? 

The role of business and industry was critical. Without them there would not have 
been a workplace Uteracy project. In addition to agreeing to offer such training at 
their company sites, about half allowed employees to receive the training during 
regular work hours. In addition to providing classroom space, some also provided 
supplies and equipment, such as Universal Foods that purchased computers for the 
courses. Coordinators' records indicate an in-kind contiibution of companies at 
more than $111,000. Companies, on the average, paid about half of the training costs. 

What is the most effective contact point within a company's management structure 
in reaching employers to identify literacy needs and solutions? 

The most effective contact point within a company's management structure, 
according to the coordinators interviewed, varied wid 4y from company to company. 
It depended also on prior personal networks that may have existed. At the January 
29, 1990 steering committee meeting, I raised this question with the group. It was 



suggested by a few that training directors were appropriate in large companies, 
personnel directors in middle size companies, and the president or owner in small 
companies. 



6. How successful was the workplace literacy staff training? 

A staff training workshop was provided in December 1988. Participants judged the 

training highest in the effectiveness of the trainer, and skills learned in job analysis, 

employee assessment, and testing tools. Rated lowest was the inservice training in 

child care. People commented on the ability of Dr. Sticht to communicate well and on i 

the good mix of participants from various agencies. Suggestions for improvement 

were to allow more time for questions, provide more practical sessions, and add more 

specific training to each type of partner. 

7. How effectively has the project disseminated its practices to other interested parties? 

Within Idaho, the project has disseminated its practices to many agencies by having 
their involvement on local and state steering committees, thus allowing PICs and 
other groups to be aware of the operations. Over the 12 months, the project 
coordinators have been spreading the word through numerous contacts with 
employers in their communities, and through other staff members at the 
postsecondary institutions. CAVES has spread the word about the project across the 
postsecondary network in Idaho. 

In April, Dr. Owens will be making a presentation on the Idaho Workplace Literacy 
Project to the Idaho State Council on Vocational Education. Presentations have 
already been made to the Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils and to the 
State Job Training Council. 

Outside of Idaho, presentations were made at the American Vocational 
Association's December conference in Orlando, Florida, to a local community college 
in Orlando, and to participants at the Inland Northwest workforce conference. 
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Idaho Workplace Literacy Project 



Evaluation of the Literacy Conference 
and Staff Training Workshop 



Prepared by 
Thomas R. Owens 
Education and Work Program 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oregon 97204 



January 28, 1989 



Workplace Literacy Conference 

As one component of the NWREL evaluation of the Idaho Workplace Literacy Project 
(WLP), the NWREL staff worked with the Idaho Division of Vocational Education in 
developing and analyzing a VTJP conference evaluation form. The conference was held 
in December, 1988 to help paracipants develop: 

1. An understanding of workplace literacy 

2. An appreciation of need for workplace literacy in relation to: 

a. state economy 

b. business/industry productivity 

c. employee development 

3. Increased general awareness of workplace literacy 

The conference evaluation form contained seven statements that were rated on a four 
point scale from very helpful to of no value. Participants were also asked to suggest 
topics to be addressed in future WLP conferences and to give their general comments. 
Table 1 shows the responses from 56 people completing the form. Rated the highest 
^ere that the topics were adequately covered by the main speaker and that the 
conference provided participants with additional information on workplace Hteracy. 

TABLE 1 

Workplace Literacy Conference Evaluation Responses 

Very Limited No 

Helpful Helpful Value Value 

1. Did the conference provide you with additional 34 20 1 0 
information on workplace literacy? 

2. Will the information you received help you 23 23 7 0 
address the workplace literacy concerns 

in your organization/agency? 

3. Was the topic adequately covered by the 37 16 1 0 
main speaker? 

4. Was there sufficient time for discussion and 32 22 3 0 
questions? 

5. Was the panel discussion helpful to you in 17 26 10 0 
addressing your concerns? 

6. What was your overall rating of the conference? 30 22 4 0 

7. Would you recommend this conference to >our 28 17 4 0 
associates? 
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A number of topics were Luggested for future conferences. The most frequently given 
suggestions related to specifics on how to work with employers, sharing success stones, 
and the implications for secondary education. The complete list of suggested topics is in 
Appendix A. 

Staff Training 

The WLP provided a staff training workshop in December 1988. Upon completion of the 
training, the project staff were expected to be able to: 

1. Conduct a Workplace Literacy Job Analysis and Employee Assessment 

2. Establish a network of agency and industrial contacts 

3. Implement child care process as needed 

4. Complete project reports and data collection instnmients 

5. Interpret the approval process for determining eligible applications 

6. Develop a process for formative evEiluation for projects 

7. Develop a process to identify and document matching or in-kind funding of 
projects 

8. Determine appropriate testing or assessment tools to be used with participants 

An evaluation form was used to assess training in eleven dimensions. Twenty-seven 
people completed the ratings. Areas where training was rated highest were: the 
effectiveness of the trainer, job analysis, employee assessment, and testing tools. Rated 
lowest was the inservice training in child care. Table 2 shows the ratings of each 
component. 




Participants were also asked to identify strengths of the training session and ways it 
could be improved. The most frequently mentioned strengths were, Dr. Sticht's 
presentation, and the good mix of people from various agencies. Suggested 
improvements were to allow more time for questions, provide more practical sessions, 
and more specific training to each t3rpe of partner, and to provide concrete tools by the 
end of the workshop. Specific comments are shown in Appendix B. 

TABLE 2 
StaffTraining Evaluation Responses 



Excellent Good F air Poor 



Job Analysis 


10 


12 


4 


0 


Employee Assessment 


9 


14 


4 


0 


Networking 


0 


14 


6 


2 


Child Care 


0 


U 


12 


4 


Projfxt Reports 


0 


9 


6 


3 


Approval Process 


1 


10 


5 


2 


Testing Tools 


9 


10 


6 


0 


Formative Evaluation 


0 


15 


8 


2 


Matching Fund Identification 


2 


8 


6 


3 


Training Materials 


4 


17 


2 


2 


Effectiveness of Trainer 


13 


9 


1 


0 


Overall Effectiveness of Training Sessions 


5 


16 


4 


0 
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Idaho Employee Skills Training Survey 



This survey is intended to assess the training provided to employees by the Idaho 
Workplace Literacy Project. The information collected will be used to improve training 
at other locations in Idaho. Please take a few minutes to complete the survey and return 
it to your course instructor. These surveys will be collected and sent to the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory for analysis and reporting as part of its evaluation of 
the Idaho Workplace Literacy Project. 

1. What is your job title or position description? 



2. For approximately how many years have you worked for this company? 
^Years 

3. Your sex; Male Female 

4. Please evaluate the tr ainin g you have received through the Idaho Workplace Literacy 
Projea by rating the following statements as: SA for Strongly A^ee, A for Agree, U 
for Undecided, D for Disagree, and SD for Strongly Disagree. Circle one rating for 
each statement. 



a. 


The expectations of the course were made clear to 
me. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


b. 


The training focused on areas that are important 
in performing my job. 


SA 


A 


L 


D 


SD 


c. 


I feel I will be able to do a more effective job as a 
result of this training. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


d. 


The course was interesting to me. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


e. 


I feel that I learned much from the course. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


f. 


The instructor was well prepared. 


SA 


• A 


u 


D 


SD 


g- 


The course used a variety of teaching methods 
rather than just lecture. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


h. 


The course materials were useful. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


• 

1. 


The scheduled class time was appropriate. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


• 

J- 


I would enjoy taking other courses in the future. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


k. 


I would recommend this course to workers at 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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other companies 



a. Were child care provisions available during the class hours for those taking the 
course? 

Yes No 

b. If yes, did you take advantage of the child care opportunities? Yes 



In your opinion, what were the most important things you learned from the course? 



7. What do you feel were the major strengths of the course? 



8. What were the major weaknesses in the course? 



9. What changes would you recommend for improving this course for use in other 
companies'' 



f/B^ Noft hwt Ragionat EducatkMial Laboratory 1 
VMm 101 S.W. Main StraatSuita 500 



Portland. Ongon 97204 
Taiaphona (503) 275-9500 



in 



Div, of Financial Operations 
9. rontrol ?8g^i 



FINANCIAL STATUS REPORT 

(Long Form) 
(Follow instructions o n the back) 



3. Recioient Organization (Nam« «od comowti aodrcss. mOudtng ZIP cod«i 

Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 
tate Division of Vocational Education 
Dp West Statg^^ 

' D Oj7:Q 




13. Certjfi 



icanon: I certify to th« b«st of my kJiowl«d<« wid b«litf thai this report is correct uid complcU tJid lhat aJI outlays and 
unliquidatadohJigationa ara for tha purposai ft forth in tht awaird documgnti. 



Typed Of Pnnied Name and Title 

Daniel J. Hammel , Accountant 



Signature of Authorized Certifying Official /J 



Teiepnone (Area code, numoef and extension) 
208-334-3216 



Date Report Submitted 



O revious Editions not i/iabie 
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// Standard' Form 269 (REV 4-aa) 

Prescribed by 0MB Circulars A.102 and AoiQ 



STAFF TRAINING 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 

STAFF TRAINING 
RED LION RIVERSIDE - CINNABAR ROOM 
DECEMBER 15-16, 1988 



THURSDAY DECEMBER 15, 1988 
8:00 Workplace Literacy Dr. Sticht 

- How to: 

Testing 
Readability- 
Job Analysis 
Materials 
Methods 

Support Services 

10:00 Break 
10:15 Continued - How to: 

12:00 Lunch - on your own 

1:00 Workplace Literacy - Application 

- Team Usage Dr. Sticht 

- Tools and Testing 

- Standardized Instruments 

- Computer. Support 

1:30 Formative Evaluation Tom Owens 

3:00 Break 

3:15 Workplace Literacy Application - continued 

5:00 Close 
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GENERIC SKILLS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



by Arthur De W. Smith 



Manpower 
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ANNEX B to 
CHAPTER V 



SUPERVISOR n 



GENERIC rVkTA AND PEOPLE SKILLS Ol£ST!ONNA!P€ 
OCTOBER 1973 



DATE OF INTERVIEW . 
CCDO OCCUPATION . 



CCMPAIA'/ORGANIL^TION 
ADDRESS 



PERSCK I^/TERVII>H) 



LOCATION OF INTERVII>'. 
CCDO NO. . 



PIKW. NO, 



(nantc and title) 

REPORT Q 

aioR-r si>H\RY Q 



TJic purpose iU this qucstionniiire is to lictcnninc. by qticstioninj:, the generic Jata anU people skills 
which arc uicU on the job anU, of those, which ones were required on entry to the job, 

SKILLS m;Ln m sot ikld on twt. job i\ju; to bl Ri:coRj)i.u. 

The worker and supervisor should not he shown each other's responses. 

MAKE NO ASSLMPTirNS, SKILLS U5L0 ON T\\E JOB ARE FRfiOU^-VTLY DIFFtRLVT IRrM MiAT YOJ ^4AY EXPECT. 
If the interviewee does not understand a question, rephrase it. 

If in doubt about a response, ask for an example or for an explanation of the skill used. 
Specify Uie exact application of the skill used where you consider it appropriate. 

For supervisor interviews, rephrase questions to identify skills used by the worker to be interviewed. 



Instrument developed by: 
Trainini Research and Development Station 
Departjnent of NUnpower and Imigration 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 

144, 



GENERIC DATA 5 PEOPLE SKILLS QUESTIONNAIRE 



INSTRUCTIONS 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Review notes to interviewer (front cover) . 

Explain the purpose of the interview to the respondent. 

Remove the interviewee guide from this questionnaire and give it to the 
respondent to examine during the interview. 

Reading | 

a. Read all lead statements and items to the respondent unless other- 
w'.se indicated on the questionnaire. 

b. DO NOT read boxed headings as they are neant to guide the inter- 
viewer in the question content. 

c. DO NOT read items printed in block letters. These items should be 
presented to the respondent for examination and selection. 

Rephrasing 

a. This questionnaire has been written for the worker in an occu- 
pational area. Tl\e same questionnaire is to be used for the 
worker's supervisor's interview with a minimum of modification. 
For example : 

the question; In which of the following ways do you use 
numbers in your work? 



becomes ; 



In which of the following ways does (name 
of worker) use numbers in (his , her) work? 



If the respondent tells you to rephrase an item re-read the 
question first then, if necessary, rephrase the question for clari- 
fication. Be sure to maintain the content of the item. 



6. Recording 

a. Rephrase colum : Tliere are two types of records to "be kept in this 
colunn. "rtie tirst is an indication that tlie item was re-read. 
(Mark(/] ) . The second is an indication that the item was rephrased 
for clarification (mark (xj ) • 

b. Job and Entry coluims : The purpose of these coluims is to separate 
the skills used on the job from those required on job entry. (Mark 

□ JOB or 0 ENTRY). Be sure not to mark both colums. 

c. Demographic Information : Be sure to complete the form on the cover 
page of this questionnaire. In order to ensure a high degree of 
accuracy and consistency in the transfer of this information: 

(1) use the pens provided 

(2) print requested material on cover page. 

d Surmarv of Rephr asing : For each occupation interviewed prepare a 
sunmaTy and descriptio n of the items rephrased cn the forms provided. 
In order to prepare for this summary, note your rephrasing directly 
on this questionnaire. 





GENERIC DATA § PEOPLE SKILLS QUESTIONNAIRE 



INTERVIEWEE GUIDE 



IN YOUR WORK, DO YOU ..... . o 




REPHRASE 





{U6zd on job] 



ENTRY 



{RzquUAZd on job znXAy] 



ERIC 



GENERIC SKILLS DATA ( PEOPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



lUSE OF NLMBERSl 



^io^t vnptoyttA tut numbtA^ lo Aomt degree in thtiJi iA!o\k, 
Atthough iornz Cht CMtviJu to tlxt iottowing may Attm 

In which of the following ways do you use numbers in your 
work : 



hhole Numbers 1 Read 



Count 



4 Add or Subtract 

! 

5 Miitiply or Divide 



Round Off 



Roman NUmcr.ils 



Do you read or write 

Roman numerals: (ic: I. IV. X) 



If answer to 
No 7 is 'no' 
om> t these 
questions 



8 Up to X 

9 Up to xa 

10 l^p to XXX 

11 Up to L 

12 C and over 



Fractions 13 Read 



14 Write 



Decimals 



15 Add or Subtract 



16 Mjltiply or Divide 



17 Read 



18 Write 



19 Add or Subtract 



20 Miitiply or Divide 



21 Round Off 



Use decimals only with respect to dollars and cents 



Per Cent 



23 Read 



51 



REmRASE 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



JOB 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



>□ 



D/TRY 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



« □ 



1. □ 



CZNERIC SKILLS DATA S PEOPLE QUESTIOKNAIRE 



24 Write 

25 Calculate t of a nujAer (51 of 3.00 ■ ) 

26 Calculate \ one number is of another (75 is \ of 90) 

27 Calculate a number when a t of it is known 
(101 of ■ 70) 

28 Calculate the average oi a group of numbers 

Equivalents 29 Does your work involve the conversion of: 

Fractions: (Example 4 • 251 or J| ■ .25) 

30 Decimals: (Lxanple .5 ■ 4 or .5 • 50\) 

31 Percentages: (Lxample 5* ■ .05 or SI • 1/20) 



Solve Problems 



32 In your work do you ever have to select titc m:ith 
operations and, if more than one, decide the order 
in which they arc done? 



Ratio and Proportion 



33 Do you use ratio to show comparisons between two 
numbers? Example: gas oil mix 16:1^ or 
compression ratio 8:1. 

34 Do you use proportion to solve problems like 4:6 ■ 3: 
( )? For example 4 gallons of gas requires 40 oz. of 
oil. How niich oil would be needed for 3 gallons? 
4 • 3 ? 



Areas, Perineters 

an d Volignes . 
35 Docs your work involve the calculation ot: 

Areas 

36 Peruneters 

37 Volumes (specify) 

Algebra 38 Solve problems algebraically with one unknown: 

Solve this problem by first writing a word sentence 
showing how the facts and unknown are related, then 
writing an equation and then solving it. 

Problem : 

There are 3 tines as many workers on the day shitt 
as on the night shift. The total nanber of workers 
is 30. How many ar« on the night shift? 

39 Do you make use of formulas such as V • 3M * Y and 

have to insert the quantities for M, Y and 2 and 
solve for V? 



ERIC 



52 



15(1 





TOA 


PVTDY 










«□ 
















Z>]J 






«□ 




.29 □ 


1 1 


30 n 

1 1 


30 n 




















34 □ 


34 n 




"O 






36 □ 


36 □ 


36 □ 








38 □ 


3,n 




39 □ 







GENERIC SKILLS DATA S PEOPLE QUESTIOMWRE 



40 Write, sijnplify and solve two variable algebraic 
problems 



41 Write, simplify and solve quadratic equations 
Other Calculations 



42 Use tables of logarithms 



43 Calculate with a Slide Rule 



'44 Perform Trigonometric Calculations (specify) 



1 MATHEMATI CAL DRAWINGS] Some job^ <n\;ot\;t matlitmaUcat dxai^kng^. T/io may cuk 

may havt to lecognize \oad htfmboU and a d/iw-^timoit mJl not 
only ha\jt to KtcoqrUit maXiiCjnaXA,cat dAaiOLfiQ^ bat otoduce 
them. 



RERAASE 



JOB 



ERIC 



45 In your work do you have to make use of ccwnon objects 
such as circles, triangles, spheres, rectangles, 
squares » etc. 



46 Do you have to recognize conmon iinglcs such ;is 15. 30. 
45 and 90? 



47 Do you draw, sketch, or form these t'igurcs? 



48 IXj you read scale drawings such as hlucprinis' 



Blueprint 




SCALE 1 -5 

49 Do you draw to scale? 

50 Do you take measurements from scale drawings? 

51 Do you have to read assembly drawings? 

Assembly 





53 



151 



46 



47 



48 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



45 



46 



47 



48 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



49 



□ 



46 



47 



-18 



□ 
□ 

□ 



"A 

1 



il 



(XNEMC SKILLS DATA % PEOPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



ERIC 



S2 Do you have to read schematic drawings? 

Schematic^ 



HORN 
BUTTON 




HORN RELAY 



IGNITION 3WITCH 



po^lagt mtlz^, and cofiptnltAA tAUjCh IzngOi, 

In your work do you have to estimate any of the following 
measurements? 

53 Time (e.g. how loni* it will take to do a task) 

54 Weight (how much sonwthinji probably weighs) 

£5 DistaxKe (inches, feet, yards, miles) 

5() Area (square feet» square yards » etc.) 
j7 Liquid Volume (quarts, gallons, etc.) 

58 Spatial vclunw (cubic yards, cubic inches, etc ) 

In your work do you have to actually measure : 

59 Time 

50 'Weight • " ■ 

61 Distance 

62 L' Td Volume 

In your measurer^ :s do you read: 

63 Scales such as postage meters, weigh scales, 
thermometers, etc. 

04- . Da you use vcrTiier scales such as micrometers? • 

In your work do you use any of the following units of measure: 

65 Kilometre, metre, centimetre 

66 Kilogram, gram, milligram 

67 Kilolitre, litre, millilitre 54 



REPHRASE 



52 



□ 



59 
60 
61 
6 



□ 
□ 
□ 



63 



6J 



□ 
□ 



JOB 



52 



□ 



52 



03 



64 



65 



□ 
□ 



n 



59 
60 



□ 
□ 



GENERIC SKILLS DATA 4 PEOPLE qUECTIOW^AlRE 



^1 



ERIC 



In your work do you make use of tables to perform the following conversions 



68 Kilometres 
metres 
centimetres 



miles 

to yards or reverse 
inches 



t)9 Ki lograms 

grams to 
centigrams ^iz" 



pounds or reverse 
. oiinces . • i^:. 



70 



rrps * - 
Millilitres to 
Cc's 



cublic_ inches 
■ cubic *fcet 
quarts or reverse 
gallons 
bushels 



71 [X)es your work involve the use of graphs? 
7- Do you record informationion graphs? 



"3 Ito you construct (draw) graphs? 



\n 
jj 
30 

:5 

20 
IS 
10 

s 
n 



1:) 
3S 
30 
J5 

:o 

15 
10 

s 

0 



30 



i>ept 1 Ckzt I :k3v I Dec 1 Jan 1 
RE/VDING I 



38 



34 



J>ept 1 a:t i Nov 1 Doc I Jan 1 



tic2£Ung O) iome degree c4 appU^d in aU occupcLtlotu. 
1*1 Ck4^ ^KLUon (cc aae 4jttVitAUd in, nol only, ,ijhaX u 
■^cad bat idtu Ckin^A o/ie >icad. 

In N-our work do you read: 

.Notes ( 

"5 Letters 

76 Memos 



Forms such as work orders, job orders, vouchers, clains 
purchase orders. 



ss 



153 



REPHRASE 



68 



□ 
□ 



□ 



JOB 



(>8 



69 



77 



73 



,4 □ 
□ 



EKTRY 



□ Un 



77 



□ 
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'S Chnrt> (cxLliiilinf« irtips, lists jnd two coliunii t;iblos) 



QlOfl 

Sl2t 

1 


10 Ml 
HflCHi 
IINCHI^ 


WIU Ml ' 
AVIIACI ' 

CHltl 
llNCHftl 


AVIIAGI "Tiki, 
IfMCNIU 




1 


UP It 41 


10 




10 




Mi 






) 


JM4 


It 




iO\ 










J 




n 




V 




IJ 1 






4 


JI.40 


n 




! 










} 


41. 4J 


74 




It 










* 


44.44 


n 




n 1 




It 






7 


4^.41 


IS 1 


n 




20 i 






1 




H 1 


nl 




)i i 






t 




i 






22 i 






' 10 


)J.S4 










24 






M 




)l i 






2> J 








SMI 






» i 




2* i 






14 






- 


u t 




21 






1* 


• ).*4 










2t 






II 








" 1 




M 






:o 


tr*i 










31 










ft Vtai»w««i 1 


I* Itl^V^'tft 1 


ltC«*9«'T k 


It I4m—**^ j 






§••1 { 


A.I 


It.i 1 










j W.««.»t«i| 


*3 


32 1 


4i 


?• 1 




70 1 






30 < 






SO 1 


It 


«l 1 




42 ! 


«t 




42 j 




170 




too 




100 




100 




4) 1 




lU 










44 1 






44 




14« 


ft/ ' 


1 


at 






i;t 




' ■ ' 



:\) Policy titinual^, rcv;iiiations anJ mstnictiotis 



iicii^i ncqauz /:>!yuM>:a .caipcsCA and my^atMnq. rvadudCvv\' 
Which of the following best describes the rcadinj; you do in your work 



SO 
31 

82 



LITLRAL • llEAD FOR SPECIFIC F/\CTS SUOi WRITTEN .MATERIALS 

AS THUiniOM SOCKS, OIQICKARIliS, ETC. 

ISTRRrRETl\T. • RHAD \sR\rrES »^iATERIALS T!UT REQUIRE YOU TO 

Q:.\T.R.M-r:H, exj^lmn or makt coiparisons 

EX: YOU RLAD A STATTMCST IN YOUR POLICY 

MViTJAL AST) EXPUVIN TIE STATDENT TO CmiERS. 

EN'AliiATTVI • Jv.TXZ V.UUE CR USERJLNT.SS OF UT^rm^ HATTRI.AL. 



Which of the following best describes the listening you do in your work 



S3 



84 



35 



LITLR.\L • LlSrr:N FCR :fFEClFIC F.VCTS OR DIRECTICNS 

LX; YaTl SUPERVISOR GWIS YOU A ONE-STEP 
ORAL INSTRUCTICN AVD YOU CARRY IT OUT. 

INTERPRETIM - REdlvE ORAL I.NSTTIUCTICNS OR INFTftMATION THAT 

RECUIRE YOU TO LM)ERSTASD OPINIONS, PURPOSES AST) 
I.VTENTICf.S. 

LX: '(CiJR SUPERVISOR GU'ES YCU GEMR.U INSTRL'CTIONS 
AVD YCU IVmRPRET F..XACTLY WHAT IS TO 2£ X^S'E, 

E\-ALUAT:\I • JUDGE VALL'E CR UScFJLVESS OF CR^l I NFCR>WT I C\ . 

-X: \ CJST^^(rR TELLS Va' H-'^^V YCCR rRCCXJCTS 

SERVICES Mian BE I.'^PRO^'EO AND YCU ACT ^1711 



ERIC 



50 



REPHRASE 



□ 



30 □ 
81 □ 



JOB 



78 □ 



□ 



80 □ 



82 



83 



84 



8S 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



EKTRY 



□ 



□ 



8>G 



82 



□ 



83 □ 



85 



□ 



GENERIC SKILLS DATA Q PEOPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



IkhitingI 



If answer to 
No. 86 is 'no 
omit these 
questions 



We vjould tike, to fertcw; to what extent waiting U invoivitd 
in voA^otu occupations . Somz pzopte. may only iiil in iows 
uu.tlx icoxcU o^ phA.asc6 uiiUtt othfU may compo^z ttngthy 
MfiUXzn u}o^k^, 

In your work do you: 

86 Write letters or notes 

87 Write (compose) external letters 

88 Write foiTfi letters j 

39 Write single paragraph letters only 

90 Write (compose) internal memos or letters 

91 Write only short notes 

92 Mjl^e notes of infomution or directions received orally. 



In your work Jo vou fill in or complete forms usin^; 

*J3 ifliort piirascs ;ind/or fibres 

!M Sentences 



9r> I'ara^raphs 

tiung, as c^'oife done. ^iUu^xz mcAkcXs . tec. u;/udi tCQucte 
othtx Umcs. ^niovr^on mast 6c ^(uzaAchcd ajxd oiaJJzed 



If answer to 
No 96 is 'no 

on^it these 

questions 



96 In your work do you prepare reports 
Which require you to: 

97 Show infomation but no suggestions or reconnendations 

98 Include reconiDendations 

99 Decide what infonnation you need to do the reoort 
(You receive instructions where you have to decide 
what information is required to do the report) 

100 Decide hok- to get the infonnation (You make up your 
0WT1 forms, or charts or procedures to get the 
information) * 



101 



102 



•^Jlyze the infomition fVou have to compare infonnation 
a&ainst preset standards to detennine which is rost 
LTportant and effective 



Evaluate the infonnation Oou set the standards for 
analysis. This may include making lists of auvancages 
and disadvantages of different items) 



REPHRASE 


JOB 






86 □ 






87 □ 


87 □ 




88 □ 




»□ 








90 □ 


90 □ 


91 □ 


91 □ 


91 □ 


92 □ 


92 □ 

i i 


92 □ 

\ i 




«□ 






..... □ 











97 
93 

99 
100 



101 



□ 
□ 

□ 



10 



99 
100 



□ 
□ 



□ 






□ 






□ 




98 □ 



99 
100 



□ 
□ 



101 



10 



57 



1^ 
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REPHRASE 


JOB 




103 □ 


103 □ 


103 LJ 




104 1 1 


104 n 


105 n 


105 r~i 


105 1 


iot,Q 


106 □ 


106 □ 






107 □ 


108 □ 


108 □ 


loa □ 


10... □ 


109 □ 


109 □ 


linn 


lion 


111) n 

1 I 












ii^n 


1 1 


ml 1 
1 1 


115 1 1 

1 1 


imQ 




114 □ 








iibn 


i 1 


116 n 


.>:□ 


ii:Q 


11- □ 




,13 □ 


iisQ 




11, □ 


11, □ 




i:oQ 











TALKir.ci 



Q/e ate al^o concerned, about o\al (w/oid oi moiLth) cormurUca- 
lion fizqtLCicd to coAAy out job ^unct^onA. 



In your work do you: 

103 Talk to people by giving task directions or instructions 

104 Give information to others by talking to individuals 

105 Give infomvition to others by talking to groups 

106 Use the telephone 

107 Report progress to persons (ie. foreincn, supervisors, 
etc.) 

108 Obtain infdrnution by asking questions of mdiviUuals 

109 Obtain infonnation by askinR questions of ^jroups 

110 Talk over problems pertaining to work situations with 
fellow employees 

111 Talk to others to tr>' to find ways and moans of 
improving work relationships, conditions, etc. 

112 Talk over personal inattcrs (ie. impromptu co'.mscilmRj 
115 Talk over confidential matters 

114 - with clients or customers 

115 - with supervisor 
iio -with management 



117 Carry out a "free-wheeling" conversation (to put people 
at ease, to occupy people's time or to cultivate good 
public relations) 



118 Ask other people for their opinion on how to perform 
a task (ie. foremen, supervisors, customers) 



119 Give your opinion on hw to perform a task 
- occasionally 

120 - frequently 



121 Do ycu use .t^cthods m dealinij with people which 
require you to go beyond everyday courtesy 



ERIC 



BEST C6P¥ AVAILABLE 



58 
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If answer to 
No 122 is 'no' 
omit these 
questions 



122 Give formal (prepared) talks to individuals or groups 

123 Present factual information to an .iudienc* 

124 Deliver promotional presentations to an audience 

125 - to individuals 

126 - to groups 



127 Identify key members of the group when giving a 
presentation 

123 Handle open question periods after the presentation 



In your work do you: j 

129 Support yoav point of view, work methods or procedures 

130 • with fellow employees 

131 - with supervisor 
13J - with customers 

l.V> IVhate with others whore there is some conflict or 
dis.iKrccmcnt 

134 Take p;irt in formal meetings or conferences which 
require you to present a point of view 

135 Take charge of a mcctinK or group discussion 

136 Guide iwmbcrs of a meeting toward a constructive goal 



Ti'uj ^zcUon cufeA about tUz ^cwfei ^cxtxixq 
uxicvnaCion aiui Ao^wg objzcU by ^e.^ tcit^ ct 
p^ceciiteA. h'uA.thvi, u« Mold Ukz Co fencic in(Uv<d^^ 
<n\jotv^nzitC in ^ttUng Vit^t tciCS and ptoccduAOA . 



In your work do you: 



137 Sort information by a given list, e.g., 

- sort and file correspondence 

- sort vouchers by t>'pes 

- sort expenditures or receipts 



138 Sort parts, tools, equipment or products 

139 Set up lists for sorting the inforrution or ob;ects. e^;: 

• prepare forms to record correspondence, telepnone 
calls, or list of visitors. 

" prepare sub-headings or breakdowns tor expenaitires 
or receipts. 

• prepare fonns to record information you believe 
others have a need to know. 

• prepare file systems. 



ERLC 



59 



1 r 7 



REPHRASE 


JOB 


BfTRY 












12: □ 




1:4 □ 










126 □ 


1:6 □ 

1 1 






.37 □ 








1:8 □ 




1:5 □ 


1:9 □ 




.30 □ 


■ 30 □ 






.3, □ 




,33 n 


132 □ 




,33 □ 


,33 □ 




,3.n 


134 □ 




ii i 


13SQ 


nog 




13. □ 






137 □ 


,38 □ 




138 □ 


.39 □ 




.39 □ 



GENERIC SKILLS DATA S PEOPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



[TROLTBLE-SIIOOTINgI Seme uH)\hvi6 lue what oaz fenouw as diagnostic ikilJU. 
T'my exow-ne sym}^oms {ox 



In your work: 



faults] Co dzt^^vnint the pxoblzm 
unich cjousts tkt stfnpCom. Oocton^ W6t thtsi slUtls to 
diteAmint tht izason iox ouA adxts ai\d pains, ^zchanics 
aiso use tixz skitxs to (ittttmint vi^xy a cai mn't staxt ox 
do6sn*t \un pKopvUif. We a\t tt(/oig -Co a^sus tht oie oi 
txoabtt'Shoctinq ^kXiJis. 



140 Do you consider "trouble-shooting" one of your major 
duties 



(IF TIICRE rS A MGATIVE /\NSWBR KOR (JJESTrON 140, IGNORE QUESTIONS 141 TO 154J 
Do you: 

141 Rver have to list, state or think of possible reasons 
which might cause certain faults or symptoms 

; 14 2 Use reference manuals to guide you in selecting the 

possible reasons 

143 Ever have to establish a priority to sequence in which 
to check the possible reasons 

144 Have to personally check to find out which of the 
possible reasons is the correct one 

145 Use reference inaiiuals to guide you m how to check 
each reason 

If you do have to check to find out which of several jxDSSible prohlcrw is 
the correct one do you lio this by: 

146 Asking probing questions 

147 Examining by smelling, touching, looking at or tasting 

148 Using tools or instrunents 

If you make an error in your diagnosis would it probably result in: 

149 Loss of life 

150 Some danger or hazard 

151 Considerable loss of time 

152 Some loss of tLne 

153 Considerable financial loss 

154 Some finaj\ciai loss 



60 



ERIC 



REPHRASE 


JOB 


EKTRY 


• 

,40 □ 


140 □ 


140 □ 




f 1 

141 □ 


141 □ 


142 □ 




,42 □ 


\ ■ i 




,45 □ 




144 □ 


,44 □ 


MS n 

1 1 


n 


145 n 
















»«□ 




uq 1 1 


ijq 1 1 
149 


149 |_J 


150 j_J 


i^n 1 I 
I 1 


ISO LJ 






ISlQ 






iszO 






1S3G 






1S4Q 



GENERIC SKILLS DATA 6 PEOPLE QUESTICXNAIRE 



|D1SCRET10N A.N-D CQMPUiXi n 



H«c much iiezcium i utvotvonc'it dcu a,i jiflHrni 
tSS cad. Secaor. a,.d c(.oo»e C'.c UaCw-cU o. each OaC 



Tools. Uquipmont and Materials 



155 ,\RE ALL SPIICI PI liD ,\ND YOJ ll-UTi NO QIOICE IN MUT 
TO USE? 



ish soa= w SPECIFIED. Fou amiRi. voti usi: aiiDF.s suai 

l^^kNU^LS. G^^^^^ LTC; rO HELP VOJ WiClDE. 

157 YOU im-E TO DECIDE, wnmrr dirhctuxn or ojidus. 

MUG I TCX1LS. EQUIl'MI-.Vr OR NUTERIALS TP Ibl:. 



Procedures I'.d NtothoJs 



158 AIL VRE SPECIFIED .VM> YlXJ IWVli .SO GlOUx IN HIE 

piuxuiDuiuis i:r Mimious usi-jj. 

AS '.iwixi.s opi.iuriNi; pwx:i:iHim..s. i-.tl.. ro iq:U' 
Yiii niicii)!-. ON MirmoDS r, PKit:i:ujui;.s. 

u,!) Y(ti iinr m ni.(:inF.. wi nitxrr Dimcno.v on ijiiiir.s, 
Miioi ^n.nioiis ,VM) pi«x:i:!hiri s in hm . 



T.i-s k Infor-.moii 



ERIC 



101 ALL IM-Cimn-VN Nl.i;i'l.l> YIMIU !.\SK.S LS i:^L'.."JF.D 

IN niF. .vssnr^n'.NT. 
10' --aj HWT TO rxviiNT. nuiF. '•iv.MiAi.s. oivJirs, r.TC.. 

TO i;UTAlN S<T-Oi INim'^lATON NEEULD m ID r,\SK.S. 

165 YCU ILWT^ TO RFiCUL OK LiVK UP VARK^IS -niliORILS 
(NCTT JUST T,\BLES. FORMUIAS 0\\ FALTSI VS PART a 
TliE INFORMATION NEEDED TO DO YOUR TASKS. 

164 Va-R TASKS RE.C^JIRE USE OF <:RL-\TI\'E TIIECRY 

bSoN-D ST,VNU\KD PROFESS I CN,VL ,VND TR.W. LI TERAr.TE. 



Products cr services rerforrcd (tasks done at workl 



165 \RE CCMPLETELY SPECIFIED AND YOU HA\X .NO QIOICE IN 
inc RESULTS .AQUCV'ED. 

166 YOU IIAV-E SOIE GiOICE IN DECIDING TIIE SPECIFIC 
PRDDUa OR SERVICE PERFrR.«.lED . 

167 YOU IWT V.^RICUS OPTIONS IN MIAT TO f^^^V^^''''^-^^ 
TO INVESTia^m AND FTALUVTE F.\01 OF T.O TO CECi.E 

nffi SPECIFIC oin-pi/rs of your inorx. 

IhS THFBE IS SCME QUESTION fN MWT PROOUaS OR SH.RVICES 
5Su) ^E E^ECTTD .AS A W^Sb'I.T OF ^OUR WORX. .AST) 
YcS^^E TO cSSoL AND r.XlM.CRE .<-ANY V,VK I ABLES AND 
rCR^ULXfE IH^SIBIX RF.SL1TS TO DECIDE HIE bPELlrlC 

ajriirrs of lOtfR w-RK. 
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REPHRASE 



JOB 



156 



159 



lt)0 



EKTHY 



lb: 



166 



163 □ 



157 □ ll57n 

153 □ I 158 □ 

159 □ □ 

160 □ I 160 □ 



Ibl 



16: 



16J 



164 



165 □ □ 

166 Q I i6fc rn 



167 



163 



GENERIC SKILLS DATA S PEOPLE OUESTIONNAIRE 



REPHRASE 


JOB 


ENTRY 


169 □ 


169 □ 


169 □ 


170 □ 


.70 □ 


.70 □ 


171 □ 


171 □ 


171 □ 


17: □ 






17., □ 


.73 □ 


,73 □ 


,7.g 




,7.Q 








1-6 □ 


.70 □ 


176 □ 




.77 □ 




173 □ 


173 0 


.73 □ 


.79 □ 


.79 □ 


179 □ 






130 □ 


.31 □ 


.31 □ 


181 □ 


.3:Q 


* J 


4 1 


,55 □ 




133 □ ■ 






134 □ 






.33 □ 



Discretion between tasks (complete tasks such .-iS fix that car, frame a 
%rfail> type this letter, do room 4, etc.) 



169 YOU HAVE NO QiOICE OF miQi TASK TO DO NtH 



170 YOU .\R£ CIVTLV TASK SEQUENCES FOR SOC TASKS A.ST) IIAVL 
A QiOICE IN SEQULNO: FOR OmfllRS. 



171 YOU ^\R£ GIVLN RilQUIRED Q^tPLETION TlStE FOR SOE TASKS 
AM) ll/\VE A QiOICE IN SEQUENCING T}©! 



172 nXCEPT FOR SOIH PRIORITY TASKS, YOU IIWT; NF.-VRLY 
CCMPLLTE INDEPENDENCE IN SEQUENCING YOUR TASKS. 



SUPERVISION 



iioixu jcb^ dximand ^tiZt^ in jupe^tvcKon ^i/eH though Chz job 
Co iit\d vaC the CxCO»wt to louch vaV4.uu4 jvi)^ dcfluind cet'Coiit 



hi your work do you: 

17!S IVrsoiully orient new crq^loyces 



If cuiswer to 
No 174 is 



•no* , omit 



these questions 



ERIC 



174 Show other workers how to pcrlom tasks 

175 • hy demons t rat i<m 
17() • by instruction 

177 - by having them work with others 

178 • using a prepared guide or manual 
17D - using your own procedures 

180 Establish what training" should take place 

181 Assess trainmc* needs 

132 Personally check on tasks perfomed 

In your work do ycu: 

183 .osic^n tasks to other workers 

134 Use persuasion m onv -^jv 

135 - on other workers 

62 
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GENERIC SKILLS DATA PEOPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



In the interview do you ascertain: 

203 Facts or information 

204 Opinions or beliefs 



205 Needs, interests or desires (ex. a recreation 
directoi finds out what people are interested in 
doin^) 



In your work; 



I f answer to 
No 206 is 



' no ' , o.'n 1 r 



these 
qiicsr ions 



206 Do you talk to other people Jbout their pn)Mens 

f 

207 Do sou have to assist others in t'lndini; solutions to 
their problems 

203 Do you personally deal wicJi j^riev.uKos 

209 - \%iMkers 

210 • clients cr customers 



211 vMii hecuin'" involved with prohU'rus nut lei.iu-.l to 
wDrk (le. personal ;in>l» U-ttis , iU.l 



212 Do >"ou have .uiv ci'^jvi!!!. I 1 1\' inr '.ollow-tip ^.nmsellnr, 
fic. wrirtcn reports, lol low-up '.i-.s luii*; i 

2l.> IX) vou decide when Ihii'il panics ^r.dnld he l*:r.;rta 
into coimsc 1 1 nil'. , (ie: other av:en^ies, hushan.is. 
wives or r r lends 1 



In ycur -nrk: 

211 IV) you have to co-ordinate the resources (V ^vte ?r 

mire of the fclluwmy.: t::*:e, -iw'e*. , ;*'.np!f, 'cition 

In yr»ur ^ork: 

215 Arc you responsible for .my lonv; tem plarur.ni;.' 

216 Do you; 

I , set policy 

21" 2. cstinutc costs 

21S 3. allocate resources 

219 4. delegate responsibility 

220 5. prcparL' .in activirv ^^eouer.ce 

221 0. aJ.iuiit pi. ins to meet charges ot ccr.JitiJr.s 
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REFWASE 


JOB 


ENTRY 




.03 □ 




1 1 


204 n 

LJ 


n 

1 1 


205 |_J 


205 □ 


.05 Li 






20. □ 


1 1 


1 1 


207 n 










-»"□ 


™n 


















2.2 □ 


M-l 1 


M-l 1 


^1- n 

-1-^ LJ 






2UQ 






215 □ 


:io n 


210 n 


216 n 

L-J 


1 1 


1 1 


217 n 

1 1 


* i 1 


213 n 


213 n 














\ J 


-■■ □ 

1. .J 


V \ 



OOIC SKILLS DATA « PEOPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 



186 - clients or customers 

187 Tell other workers when a task should be completed 
(time requirement] 

188 Make recoimendations for hiring 

189 Personally hire employees 

190 Make recomnendat ions for dismissing employees 

191 Personally dismiss employees 



192 Refer enployees to counselors, supervisors or other 
informed people for assistance. 



In your work do you: 
. 193 Conduct interviews 



If answr to 

No 193 is 



'no\ omit 



these 
questions 



194 Conduct structured interviews (where a prerarod list 
of questions is used) 

195 Conduct unstructured interviews (where onlv the 
general purposes r»f the inten'iew are known and 
the questions are not prepared in advance) 

196 Interview job applicants 

197 Interview fellow workers 

198 • individuals 

199 - groups 

-00 Interview clients or customers 

*01 - individuals 

202 • grcup- (.-noro d\an one person) 



REPHRASE 



186 

187 
188 
189 
190 
191 

19: 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

:o:n 



I9J 



195 



196 



197 



199 



199 



:oo 



;oi 



jot 



136 



□ 



187 □ 

188 □ 



189 
190 

ini 

19. 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



194 



195 



196 



197 



198 



199 



200 



:oi 



:o2 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
n 



186 



□ 



1,7 □ 

190 □ 
19. □ 

19; □ 



194 



19S 



196 



197 



198 



199 



ZOO 



:oi 



;o2 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

n 



CEVF.RIC SKILLS DATA 6 PEOTLE QUESTI(>t>iAIRf 



til In It iK'Lf*i>j!\' 111 yoMv wnrk ti) .iJ.)u>l )"inir roU 

pcrlorrvuKi* with v.n'hMi^ inJivuki.ils .uiU situations 



It* .in>wrr to 



.|iH*sl inns 



I •With N>nvrv i N»»r 



■ »*l th • U M."TiM ■ 



I HH SIMM UV!*^»^K^ • I*. n_ 

1. Is then' .1 v'V'ipni>on- -K-hii'^iK nn^jj i ui ikiif imH nif^ l!u> iK OMPt ion .' 

Cr.ulc ' 



\rc .uiv voc.itioiuil tr.Miune coursc> icmumciJ U)r cntn- into thi< pr>i:ioii.^ 



3. Wore x'ou c\or j 



(refer to ocwiipniion bviny; surxc.^ >uch .is jiociotao* or plunhcr, c:c. 1 



REMUSli 



JOB 



ENTRY 



.:„□ 



" BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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FIGURE 2B 

SAMPLE PAGE OF OCCUPATIONAL COURSE S'JNWARY 







OS. 


i 


< 

a. 




2 


a: 


1 










9C 




1. Stcno, Clerk IVpist 
Receptionist 


m 

t ^! 

— 

O* Q 

8 'Si 


«-> 

1 

U /I 

u o 

• p« 

O Cm 

s s 


^ 

K 


U 

j! 


k> 
t» 

G 

M 

C 

•M 
W 

§ 

(J 


u 

e< 
c 

•> 

U 


u 

u 

1 u 

si 

m 


9. Motor Vehicle 
Mechanic 


> 

H 
d 


< 

u 
u 


< 


u 

1 

tA 


V 

1 


SEP 




\ 


h 


A 


B 


\ 


B 


A 


B 


\ 


B 


\ 


B 


A 


a 


A 


B 


A 


a 


A 


8 


A 


a 


A 


a 


A 


B 


A 


8 




Whole So<* Rea/1 












Y 




















y\ 




v/1 








y 




y' 








y 




Write 




✓ 




















✓ 




✓1 




y 












y 
















COLBIt 




y 








/ 












✓ 




/ 




y 












y 








y 




y 




\dd or Subtract 




y 
















































/ 








Multiply or Divide 








/ 




✓ 




/ 




y 




















y 




















Round Off 




✓ 




/ 












/ 












y 




y 
























Fraction*' 




















„/ 












y 




y 
























Write 




✓ 
















/ 




y 








/ 




/ 




y 




















XdJ or ^^tnvt 




















'A 
















/ 




y 


















10 


Hiit iply or t)i v!(le 




/ 




















/ 












/ 




y 




















Decimals : Read 




/ 












y 
























y 




y 




/ 




/ 




y 




Write 




/ 




✓ 








y 




/ 




/ 








/ 








y 




J 




/ 




/ 








Add or Sirf) tract 
















/ 








y' 




























y 






,^ 


MulT iply or Divide 




A 


1 i ^ 








/ 








/ 




J 












y 










y 










Hnioid nff 


















✓ 




y 




/ 


















y 






,/ 




Pr r ( 'enr * Pead 




/I 






y 












y 




\j' 
























y 


j7 


Write 




A 




























yy 




y 












✓ 




y 


18 


tlikulate With 






- 






y 










✓ 






























y 




!-jquiv.ilrnts: Frac, to dccuMl or \ 


/ 










✓1 


/I 




✓ 




✓ 


































ivecimal tn \ or fract. 


/ 


























✓ 




























Conhinat imi 








✓1 










«^ 




sy 










y 
























*ird Problem 






































y 










✓ 










Rjt 10 


























/ 








/ 


























Proportion 


























/ 


































Areas 


















1 
































A 








Perirwters 


















































✓ 




Volir«5 




























































Algebra: Write 








































/ 














/ 






Siirol ify 






















































/ 






<=olve 


























































2 Variables 
























































































































Variations 




























































TnsonometfN': loss 






































A 










»/ 










Slide F^le 


























































Calculat ions 










1 






1 


















1 




















Ce<Detrv: Identify Forms 


















i 








✓ ' 




y 




y 


! ✓ 












✓ 








Sketch 


















1 






A 










■V 
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NAVY JOB READING TASK INTERVIEW 
Introduction 

The Navy is working on programs to make Its printed materials 
easier to read and to help its people to use these materials more 
effectively. As part of this work, the Navy Personnel Research and 
Development Center in San Diego is trying to find out what kinds of 
reading materials people use to learn their Jobs and to carry out 
their Navy duties. We are working for the NPRDC on this problem and 
to get this information we are talking \titti a number of people like 
you . . . who are either in training for Jobs or are now performing 
those Jobs. We are studying reading requirements in several differ- 
ent ratings, both in school and aboard ship. The information you 
give us is for research purposes only and will not be given to your 
supervisors nor will it be entered in any of your Navy records. 
Now, I'd like to ask you some questions about how you do your work 
and about what reading you do. 
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Hunan Resources Research Organizaelo 
Project SEAREAD 

Coacracc Number: N00123-75-C-1484 
Sponsor: NFRDC, San Diego 



NAVY JOB READING TASK INTERVIEW 
(Part 1) 



Dace: 



Interviewer : 



1. 
2. 

3. 

5. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 



Ship or Station: 
Name : 



Present Age: 

S.S. Number: 
a) Rating: 



(Last) 

I 

I 

years 



(First) 
4. Sex: Male 



6. Rate (Pay Grade) : 



b) Any previous Rating: . 

Length of time in present rating: 

Company : 



years 



Present Assignment (Billet): 



(M.I.) 
Female 



months 



Length of time in present assignment (Billet): 
Length of time in Navy: 



years 
years 



months 
months 



13. Civilian Education and Training 

a. Highest grade completed in school: 

b. High school diploma 



GEO Certificate 



c. Other civilian education or training (college, vocational, trade, 
technical, business, correspondence course): 



d. Civilian work experience related to Navy rating: 

» 



A-12 
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Navy Education and Training 

a. Did you enter your present rating through 

Class A school or on-the-job training ? 

b. After you got your rating » did you attend any 

Class B schools ? How many 

Class C schools 1 How many 

Class F schools ? How many 

Rate Training Courses ? How many 

In your present Navy activities (on the job and otherwise) do you ever read 
any of these? 

a. Manuals Yes No 

b. Navy Regulations Yes No 



c. Any of these: reports, logs, rueraos, orders, 

schedules, notices, official notes, 

messages (teletype or TWX) Yes No 

. (underline any mentioned) 

d. Letters Yes No 

e. Forms Yes No 

f. Figures, Tables, or Charts Yes No 

g. Directions (not in any of the above) . . . Yes No 

h. Signs (such as. No Smoking) Yes No 

i. Correspondence Course Materials Yes No 

j. Other material (specify): Yes No 



On a typical work day, about how much time do you spend in reading the types 
of materials we just talked about? (Get answer in hours and minutes if 
possible.) 
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tn your present Navy accivitie« (oa Che Job and otherwise) do you ever write 
any of these? (Note: By "writing" we mean prepare, compose, originate infor 
mation, not Just copy typing.) 

a. Any of these: reports, logs, memos, orders, 

schedules, notices, official notes, 

messages (teletype or TWX) Yes No 

(underline any mentioned) 

b. Letters Yes No 

c. Forms (fill in the form) Yes No 

d. Figures, Tables, or Charts .Yes No 

e. Directions (not in any of the above) . . Yes No 

f. Other material (specify): Yes No 



On a typical work day, about how much time do you spend in writing that 
involves the types of materials we Just talked about? (Get answer in 
hours and minutes if possible.) ^ 

Keeping in mind the kinds of reading materials that we have mentioned, tell m( 
about your work day yesterday (or the last working day) particularly any work 
in which you did some reading as part of the Job. Start at the beginning of 
the day and go from there. 



NOTE: If subject does not mention one or more of the following 
types of reading, probe: 

Reading to do a specific Job. 

Reading to learn Job information. 

Reading for non Job-related Navy activities. 
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.19. (Continued) . 

1 



REMEMBER TO PROBE 



1» 



I 
I 



Job or 
Actlvlev 



Information Sought 



Source 



From the list of job reading tasks obtained for question 19, 
select 2 and ask the subject to get Che source materiaxs he 
mentioned for each task. If in another room, go with him to see 
his working area. 



I 
-1 



Working Area 

20. Density of printed material (estimated lineal feet) 
21; Proximity of print to person's work position: 
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FIRST SELECTED TASK Reading To Do A Job Reading To Learn 



22. What was Che specific Job or task that you were doing? 

Operation : 

On What: 

(For Reading To Learn) Reason: 

23. What jwas the specific information that you needed to look up In order to 
do chat task (quote Item 22)? 



For Reading To Do A Job or Reading To Learn to do a Job . . . 
Circle appropriate response code* (may be more than one). 

1 2 3 A 

Some All Some All Some All One Two 




24. Show me the manual that you used to get that infonnatlon. 
(Record full citation.) 

Mi^nual or Course Number . 

Title 

DatH of Publication ^ 




* 1 ■ Identification of steps. (Some steps or all of thera.) 

2 =« Sequence of identified steps. (Some steps or all of thera) 

3 » All or most elements (procedures) for identified steps. (Some steps or all.) 

4 - Point of Information pertaining to an element of a step. 
(One point of information or two points.) 



ERIC 
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25. Can you show me the exact pktta that 
mation Chac you were looking for? 



you used CO- get the specific infor 



(Record way in which subject lo 



Uses Table of Contents 
Uses Index 

Leafs through material 
Other (specify) 



cates the exact reference.) 
NA 0 1 2 



2^. 




Page(s) 

Paragraph(s) or Seccion(s) 
Figures (if any) 



If both text and figures were used. Indicate which inforn^cion 
obtained from each. 

Text : 

Figures : 



was 




27. 



Had you done this particular task (quota Item 22) before?- Yes 
If yes, How often? — 
Most recent time, 



If no, Had you done specific tasks 
that were similar to this specific task? 

If yes, What kind? 



Yes 



No 
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28. ^Pointing to or indicating the printed oitation,'\ 
Had you ever read this specific pare before? 

(For example, in a school or to study for a correspondence course or 
for the Navy-wide exam.) 

Yes When: 

Purpose: 

No 

29. {.Indi,2ating the printed material,"] ! 

I 

How much of the rest of this material have you ever read? 

Percentage: 

How often: 

! 

30. Had you ever read anything else that told you something about this 
specific job or task? 

Yes What: 

Did reading that material 
help you read this material? 

31. What would happen if you did not read the material correctly and thus, 
made a mistake in doing the job? (Response should Indicate how serious 
such a mistake might be.) 



"Reading To Learn" Situations: Skip to question 33, 



I 
\ 
X 
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32. Would you read this printed material to do this job if you do the Job 

again tomorrow? Yes No 

next week?. Yes ; No 

next month? Yes No 



a year from now? Yes No 

If No (for tomorrow?) 

Did you learn all the information needed Just by reading the material 
and doing the job» without doing anything special to help you 

remember it? Just by reading: Yes No 

If No, What did you do to help you learn it? (Possible answers 
might be repeating the information, writing it down to help 
learn it, listing the main points, etc.) 



b. If Yes (for tomorrow?) 

If you do the job again tomorrow, will you need to look up all of 
the information you looked up this time, or only some of it? 

All Some 



If Some, Which information do you remember? 



How did you learn it? (Possible answers: Just by reading it, 
by repeating it, etc.) 



For "Reading To Do" Situations: Skip Co question 38, 
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33. Why did you select that .Infornatioa to study and learn? 




34, 



a. 



b. 



35, 



Was the information you were looking for: 

Together in one place in the material in an order andi 
arrangement that you could study from easily/ . . . . 

Together in one place in the material, but in a tnixed-up order & 
you had to rearrange the information before you could study it... 
c. Scattered in more than one place in the material 
and you had to dig out the information you wanted 
and put it together for yourself. . 

Did you use any special study methods to learn this material? (Describe) 



In general when you study, how often do you use any of these study methods? 

Almost Occasionally Frequently 
Never 

Make an outline 
Underline important parts 
Draw pictures or diagrams 
Look up words in dictionary 

Take notes ~ 

Look over whole section before studying 

Ask yourself questions 

Try to memorize 

Read material over again 



36. How long do you have to remember the information until you first use it? 
(For example, use it for the test or to do a Job.). 



37; How often do you expect to use the information that you learned? 
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38. Do you do any writing when you do this Job? 
If Yes, 



Yes No 



A. 



Describe. 



b. Kind: Letter 



Log Entry 



Fora Other 

(Form if ) 

When you finish writing it, do you show 

it to anyone to check it? Yes No 

If Yes, Who? 



d. Who reads it in order to use the information? 



SECOND SELECTED TASK 



Reading To Do A Job 



Reading To Learn 



22. What VSL3 the specific Job or task that you were doing? 

Op era tio a : 

On What: 

(For Reading To Learn) Reason: ' 

23. What vas the specific lafonaatlon that you needed to jlook up in order to 
do that task (quote Item 22)? ! 



For Reading To Do A Job or Reading To Learn to do a job . . . 
Circle appropriate response code* (may be more than one) . 

1 2 3 A 

Some All Some All Some All One Two 

24. Show me the manual that you used to get that information. 
(Record full citation.) 

Manual or Course Number 

Title 

Date of Publication 



Idoncificacion of steps. (Some steps or all of them.) 
Sequence of identified steps. (Some steps or all of chem) 

All or most elements (procedures) for identified seeps. (Some steps or all.) 

Point of information pertaining to an element of a step. 
(One point of information or two points.) 

A""2 2 -1 »*i 



. Can you show me Che exa.ct parts that you used to get the specific iafor- 
inatioa that you were looking for? 



(Record way ia which subject locates the exact reference.) 

NA 0 X 2 

Uses Table of Contents 



Uses Index 

Leafs through material 
Other (specify) 



Page(3) 



Paragraph(s) or Sectioa(s) 
Figures (if any) 



Figures: 



If both text and figures were used» indicate which information was 
obtained from each. 
Text : 



Had you done this particular task (quote Item 22) before? Yes _ No 
If yes, How often? 



Most recent time: 



If no. Had you done specific tasks 

that were similar to this specific task? 

If yes, What kind? 



Yes 



No 
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28. 



iPointing to or indicating the printed citation.} 
Had you ever read this specific part before? 



Yes 



No 



vnien: 
Purpose: 



29. 



Llndicating tha printed material,} ! 

How much of the rest of this material have you ever read? 

Percentage : 

How often: 



Yes 

No 



What: 



Did reading that material 
help you read this material? 



31. What would happen if you did not read the material correctly and thus, 
made a mistake in doing the Job? (Response should indicate how serioJ_3 
such a mistake mi^ht bej_ 




For "Reading To Learn" Situations: 



;kip to question 33. 
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32. Would you read this printed material to do this job If you do the job 

again totoorrow? Yes ' No 

next week?. j Yes No • 

next month? i Yes No 

a yeai: fron now? Yes No 

a. If No (for tomorrow?) 

Did you learn all the information needed just by reading the material 
and doing the job, without doing anything special to help you I 

remember it? Just by reading: Yes No | 

If No, What did you do to help you learn it? (Possible answers j 
might be repeating the information, writing it down to help j 
learn it, listing the main points, etc.) , J 



b. If Yes (for tomorrow?) | 

If you do the job again tomorrow, will you need to look up all of 1 

the information you looked up this time, or only some of it? | 

All Some I 

Tf Some, Which information do you remeajber? | 



How did you learn it? (Possible answers: just by reading it, 
by repeating it, etc.) 



•or "Reading To Do" Situations: Skip tc question 38. 
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33. Vhy did you select that .information to study and learn? 



34. the infomation you were looking for: 

a. Together in one place in the material in an order and 
! arrangement that you could study from easily/ . . . 



b- Together in one place in the material, but in a mized-up order & 
you had to rearrange the information before you could study it... 

c. Scattered in more than one place in the material 
and you had to dig out the information you wanted 
and put it together for yourself ". . . 



35. Did you use any special study methods to learn this material? (Describe) 



In general when you study, how often do you use any of these i udy methods? 



Almost Occasionally Frequently 
Never 



Make an outline 
Underline important parts 
Draw pictures or diagrams 
Look up wocils in dictionary 
Take notes 

Look over whole section before studying 

Ask yourself questions 

Try to memorize 

Read material over again 



35. How lonn do you have to remember the information until you first use it? 
(For example, use it for the test or to do a job.) 



How often do you expect to use the information that you learned? 
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No 



1 

I 

1 

I 
] 
] 
1 
1 



Describe. 



1 

^ 38. Do you do any writing when you do this job? Yes 
9 If Yes, 

1 

c. When you finiah writing it, do you show 
^ it to anyone to check it? Yes No 

If Yes, Who? 



b. Kind! Letter Log Entry 

Form Other 

(Form # ) 



d. Who reads it in order to use the information? 
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Human Resources Research Organization 
Project SEAREAD 

Contiract: Number: N00123--75-C-I484 
Sponsor: NPRDC, San Diego 



NAVY JOB READING TASK INTERVIEW 
(Part 2) 

Note: Ask Question 356 if not already asked. I 
Navy Training System 



39. Think about all the information you now have about your job that makes you 
different from a person of the same rate in a different rating. 

Hov important was each of the following training experiences to you in 
getting the information you now have about your job ? 

No Real Some Importance , Very 
Importance But Not A Lot Important 

a. Pre-rating knowledge 

(Knew before striking for rating) 

b. School rating training courses 

(Class A, B, C, F) 

c. Self-study rating tng courses 

d. Day-by-day job experience/OJT 

e. Off-duty education courses 

(Rank within each category) 

40. Still thinking about all the information that you now have about your Job 
that makes you different trom a person of the same rate in a different 
rating . . . How Important are these same training experiences for passing 
the Nc ^vy-vide exam ? 

a. Pre-rating knowledge 

(Knew before striking for racing) 

b. School rating* training courses 

(Glass A, B, C, F) 

c. Self-study rating tng courses 

d. Daiy-by-day job experience/OJT 

e. Off-duty education courses 

(Rank within each category) 
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41. Still thinking about all "the information that you now have about your job 
that makes you different from a person of the same rate in a different 
rating . . . How important are these same training experiences for 
dolnR the new lob after you have been promoted ? 

No Real Some Importance, Very 
Importance But Not A Lot Important 

a. Pre-rating knowledge 

(Knew before striking for rating) 

b. School rating training courses 

(Class A. B, C, F) 



c. Self-study rating tng courses 

d. Day-by-day Job €..<pe'rience/OJT 

e. Off-duty education courses 



(Rank within each category) 



Navy School Training 



42. Thinking about your Navy school training and all the lnfor-«ation you arc 
expected to loarn there » how much (what percentage) of thai information 
do you feel you: 

a. Needed to pass the course? 

b. Needed to be able to do your Job? 

c. Did not need for either? 



43. xf you could change the Navy school training to make it more helpful to you» 
how would you change it? 



44. In Che school training, how easy was it to understand the language used in 
the lectures, films » and discussions? 

Hating Scale: 12 3 4 5 

Very Hard 
Easy 

In the school training how easy was it to read and undert --^ the language 
used in the printed materials? 

Rating Scale: 12 3 4 5 

Very ^ Hard 
Easy ' 

b) How could Che printed materials in the schools be made more helpful to you? 



(What percentage) of ''tha:"„"?L%"oa1o';:rff:ry:::r* 

a. Needed to paas the Navy-wide exam? 

b. Needed to be able to do your joL? ~ 

c. Did not need for either? 



"rr^n fS"^" ^"'"'"^ Manuals theeaelves: 
to read and understand? 



ves; how easy are they 



Rating Scale: 



1 

Very 
Easy 



2 ■ 



5 

Hard 



b) How could the Rate Training Manuals be .ade .ore helpful to you? 




l::r:r\:Ll'^^^^^^^^ Rate Tracing Man.aU do you try tc 



49. How 

CO 



w n,any hours .id ,ou spend studying your last rate training correspondence 
. hours 



Over how many weeks or months were these ( ) hou 



rs spread? 



weeks 
months 
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Reading/Reading Training 

1 

^ 50* l^hat percentage of people have real difficulty in understanding the printed 
^ materials which they have to read in: 

^ BUT? ^ X 

^ Navy School Courses? % 

Rate Training Courses? Z 

In doing their job? % 

51. Are these reading problems caused because the materials are harder than they 
need to be, or because the peof \3 don't read as well as they should, or both? 



Explain: 



I 

52. What are the reasons why more people don't sign up for the reading courses 
that arc given now; either on-duty or after duty hours? 

3 

3 

1 zz: 

1 
1 
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)3. How ouch difficulty do/did you'have in uadera tanding the printed materials 
which you use/ used in: 



BMT? 

Navy School Courses? 
Rate Training Courses? 



No Seal Some A Lot Of 

Difficulty Difficulty Difficulty 



Doing your Job? 

54. a) Thinking about yourself and your Navy assignments for the next year or two, 

would a Job reading training program - that is, a program which trained you 
to better understand the Navy materials you will need to read - 
be of any help to you? 

Yea No ! 



If No, Why not? 



b) Would you sign up for such a Job reading training program offered during: 
On-duty hours? Yes No 



Off-duty hours? Yes 



No 



If No for either one. 

What would it take to get you to sign up for it? 



55. Compared to ather enlisted personnel in the Navy, how well do you read? 
Please mark your position on this line: 



Below 
Average 



Av«»rage 



Above 
Average 
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Job Literacy: The Relationship Between School 
Preparation and Workplace Actuality 

FINAL REPORT 

Larry Mikulecky 
Indiana University 



This study was supported by funding from the 
National Institute of Education 
(NIE-G-79-0168) 




1-3 I.D.# 

Hello, my name is and I'm working with Dr. Larry Mikulecky of 

Indiana University. i looking at how much reading and writing is done 
on various jobs. 11^ ar« no right or wrong answers to any of the ques- 
tions on this survey. We're ju«t trying to get a picture of the kinds of 
reading and writing you do. 

The first series of questions deals with background in reading and writ- 
ing. It describes people in a variety of situations. 

For example, listen to this description: 

4. "You are tired of waiting for the dentist, so you start to leaf through a 
magazine." 

We're going to rate this statement on a scale of one to five according to 
whether it is very like you or very unlike you. If that description is very 
like you . I want you to give it a score of 5. If the description isn't like you 
at all, it it is very unlike you , give it a score of 1. If the description is 
unlike you, give it a score of 2; if it is between being unUke you and Uke 
you, give it a score of 3; if the description is Uke you, give it a score of 4. 

So whai score would you give the following description? (Reread from 
above.) (Repeat scores and point meanings for the first few items.) 

Okay , the next item is . . . 

5. You walk into the office of a doctor or dentist and notice that there 
are magazines set out. 

VERY 12 3 4 5 VERY 

UNLIKE ME (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) LIKE ME 

6. There are many things you'd rather do than read. 

VERY 12 3 4 5 VERY 

UNLIKE ME (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) . LIKE ME 

&. People have made jokes about your reading in unusual circumstances 
or situations. 

VERY 12 3 4 5 VERY 

UNLIKE ME (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) LIKE ME 

8. You are at a shopping center where you've been several times. Some- 
one comes up to you and asks you where books and magazines are 
sold. You are able to tell the person where to find them. 

VERY 1 2 3 4 5 VERY 

UNLIKE ME (A) (B) (O \ (D) (E) LIKE ME 
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SKILL USED 



On job 
Presently 

IN YOUR WORK, DO YOU READ: 
Notes, letters or memos? 


On this 
job at 
Entry 


Forms (such as work orders, job order, vouchers, 
claims, purchase orders)? 




Charts? 1 




Policy manuals, regulations, and instructions? \ 




DO YOU USE INFORMATION FROM BOOKS SUCH AS: 
Telephone Directories? 




Catalogs? 




Dictionaries? 




Technical References? 




Company Manuals? 




IN YOUR WORK, DO YOU WRITE: 
Notes, letters or memos? 




Forms such as work orders, job orders, vouchers, 
claims, purchase orders? 




Reports for superiors or others m your field? 




IN YOUR READING AT WORK, DO YOU HAVE TO: 
Use Directions? 




Find Out Facts? 




Find Out Opinions, Purposes, or Hidden Meanings? 




Use two or more books at a time to find out information? 




Compare references from two or more books and set a 
value judgement on the one to use? 




IN YOUR WRITING AT WORK, DO YOU HAVE TO: 





Report on what was accomplished? 

Generate plans for further work? ^ 

State your opinions about some aspect of the job"? 
Complete already prepared forms? 



I 



I'.n 



2.1-2.3 ID# READING TASKS 3« 

I'd like to get examples of times recently when you used printed materials 
in connection with carrying out some part of your job (schoolv/ork). Could 
you give me an example of material you have used within the past month? 
(Get name of book, manual, etc.) Could you show me the section (chap- 
ter, unit, etc.) you used the last time you used this book? (Cite specific 
section) . 



Name of 

Material: 

2.4 Type: (A) Book 

(B) Part of Book 

(C) Manual i 



2.5 Ask to look at book to determine 



S*»?tion # 

axiC Title: 

(D) Printed flyer (up to 3 pages) 

(E) 1-3 pages (not printed flyer; 
letters, reports, etc) 

(F) On merchandise or product 

(G) Other 

display: 



(A) Text (D) Numbers only (no text) 

(B) Graphic (Charts, graphs; (E) Representation (blueprints. 
Not direct representation drawings) 

(C) Text, graphic and /or repre- 
sentative 



—Why did you choose to read that particular material? 

—How did you use that material in getting the information you needed? 

— What was your purpose in reading this material? 

—(for schools) What are you trying to get from this material? 

2.6 If you had to do exactly the same task tomorrow, would you have to 
read this material again? 

(Schools) If you needed the information from this material again 
tomorrow, would you have to read this material again? 

A. No B. Maybe C. Yes 

—Did you learn something from this material? (If yes, proceed with the 
following) 

Different people have different ways of learning information. For example, 
some people read it over two or more times; some people ask themselves 
questions about the material or solve problems using the material; some 
people relate the information to something they already know; and some 
people simply concentrate, or direct their attention by such things as under- 
lining or outlining. How do you remember information from printed material? 

(USE ABOVE QUESTIONS TO CODE THE FOLLOWING) 

2.7 (A) Reading to learn ' (C) Reading to do (with learning) 
(B) Reading to do (no learning) (D) Reading to assess 




Specific Strategy ; 
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2.8 



Reading to learn task (to know: 
never read ag^n): 

(A) Reread /rehearse 

(B) Problem solve /question 

(C) Relate /associate 

(D) Focus attention, concentrate 



2.9 



Reading to do task (No learning) 

(A) Fact-finding in text 

(B) Fact-finding in charts, 
graphs, tables, maps 

(C) Follow directions using text 

(D) Follow directions using 
charts, etc. 



2.10 Reading to do task (with learning) 

(A) Special learning strategy 
(2.8 A,B,C,D) 

(B) Repetition of reading task 
over days or months 

(C) Single- trial learning (i.e. , 
read once, then applica- 
tion of info "fixed" it.) 

(D) Other (Specify) 

2.11 Reading to assess ; 

(A) Usefulness for a particular 
task 

(B) Whether to read more care- 
fully later 

(C) Whether to pass material on 
' to someone else 

(D) Other (Specify) 



2.12. Show me the most important information in this section (chapter, 
unit, etc. — 105 pages). (Subject can determine most important 
information.) 

CLEAR, 
ELABORATES 
3 4 5 

(C) (D) (E) 



2 

(B) 



UNCLEAR 
1 

(A) 

Interviewer clues ; 

Incoherent "Not sure, Can point it Can point it Can point it 
Response floundering" out but vague out, moder- out and clearly 

explanation ately clear explain why it 
explanation is important 
with detail 

2.13» Try to summarize in your own words the most important information 
in this section (unit, etc.). (Subject can put in own words most 
important information.) 



INCAPABLE 

1 2 
(A) (B) 
Interviewer clues: 



3 

(C) 



4 
(D) 



CAPABLE 
5 

(E) 



Can't do it 



Literal but 
miss a good 
part of it 



Near literal Summarize in Summarize in 
repeat of own words (no own words 
information elaboration) and elab- 
orate a bit 
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2.14 Please describe several situations in which you would use this infor- 
mation. (Subject can name some situations.) 



VAGUE 

1 2 
(A) (B) 
Interviewer clues: 



3 

(C) 



4 

(D) 



DETAILED 
5 

(E) 



1 situation, 1 situation Second vari- 2 variations 3 variations 
vague in detail ation, vag^ue in detail in detail 

2.15 What would be the consequences if you made a mistake in reading 
this material? 



(A) Not important to task (B) Important, but not vital (C) Vital to 

Completion 
of task 

16-18 How many times amonth do you use this material? (Get exact number ) 

occurrences per month. 

19-21 How many minutes per day do you spend reading this or similar 
material? 

minutes. 



2.22 Difficulty Rating. (After each piece of job (school) material is exam- 
ined, the worker (student) should mark material difficulty on this scale.) 

"How difficult does this material seem to you compared to these types 
of reading material?" (Show the interviewee the 2nd grade and 
Einstein passages.) 



Single-word ads 
1+ 2 

-I' 

Story 



Circle One: 
1 2 



3 

Yellow 
Pages 



Newspapers Novels 



8 9 10 

Contracts, Einstein 

Income tax Passage 
Manuals 



8 



9 



10 



(You can verify with, "So, you feel this material is more difficult than 
and less difficult than ^?") 



2.61 (After all three reading samples have been discussed.) How many 
minutes per day do you spend reading job (school) materials other 
than those you just mentioned? 

minutes. 



ALTERNATIVE SOURCES 

Often people talk to others in order to get information to help do their 
jobs (schoolwork) . This can be as simple as checking to make sure about 
a certain detail or as complicated as having someone explain how to do a 
whole job or project. Asking the date, or a job number (or assignment 
information), or an address are all examples of ways workers (students) 
get information. ; 

3.72-73. About how many times, a day do you talk to others to get infor- 
mation about your job (schQolwork)? 

3.74-75. What percentage of the information you asked about is available 
in a book, manual, or other type of print? 

3.70. There can be many reasons for getting information from another 
worker (student) instead of looking it up. Which reason most often 
describes why you ask other work^i's (students) about information 
instead of looking it up? 

A. To be sociable; to talk to someone. 

B. The reading is unclear or parts of it are too confusing. 

C. It takes too long to look up the information. 

D. I usually ask my boss (instructor) to be sure I've got things 
straight. 

E. Other_ , • 

3.76-77. Workers : How many years and months have you been on the present 
job? 

Technical School Students : How long have you been in this tech- 
nical school program? 

Public School Studen t: Code in 11th grade. 

Code Time in Months: 1 year: 12 4 years: 48 6 years: 72 

2 years: 24 5 years: 60 8 years: 96 

3 years: 48 above 8: 99 

3.78-79. How long have you been on a similar job? (In months) 

Demographic Data 

f 

3.40. How much schooling have you finished? 

(1) Less than 8th grade (4) Some post high school 

(2) 8-12 grade (not finished h.s.) (5) College graduate 

(3) High school graduate (6) Post-coUege 
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3.49. Sex: (A) Male 



(B) Female 



3.50. Race: (A) White 
(B) Black 



(C) Hispanic 

(D) Other 



3.5.1-35. Income $ 



(Gross annual). 



Questions to determine job categorization : 

1. What is your fo^'mal job title? 

2. What industry do you work in? (e.g., textiles, leather manufacturing, 

etc. ) , 

3. What materials, tools, machinery, etc., do you use in your job? 



4. To whom in the company are you responsible (title)? 

5. Do you organize a staff or crew and /or direct its activities? Yes___No 

• 6. Do you research, construct, design, develop, alterate or repair? If 
"Yes," circle one. 

7. Do you serve a client /customer directly /indirectly? Yes^No . 

8. Are you affiliated with any professional or labor organizations? If "Yes," 



specify: 



No 



2.62-63. General Cloze Score 



2.64-65. Job Cloze Score 



GENERAL CLOZE 



"This lake is all treated sewer water," the old gentleman murmured 
in admiration. The old man sat on a bench as close to the bank as possible 
with his elbows resting on his knees while gazing at the rippling water. 
The breeze sweeping across the lake caused the sailboats to glide along 
with amazing speed. 

"We are making great ecological strides," he thought to 
himself He knew well the story of this remarkable 

lake nestled in the foothills of Southern California. He 

swelled with pride to recall the wise choice the 

San tee citizens had made when they elected not to 

join the metropolitan sewage system where the waste would 

been been discharged into the Pacific with only 

inadequate primary treatment Rather, the residents constructed 

their own sewage facility, reclaiming the sewer 

water, thus extending their own supply to provide 

^Afater needs and clean recreational extras . 

"This is probably the only city park in the world 

which is built just miles downstream from a sewer 

plant ." the gentleman thought. He leaned forward 

scooping up a handful of water. "This lake is 

more sanitary than most mountain streams." 
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INTERVIEWER INSTRUCTIONS 

(Assuming the interview is already set up and the interviewer has 
arrived and is now face-to-face with the interviewee.) 

Note: Come prepared with a complete interview folder containing the following: 

(1) Instrumentation 

(2) Answer Sheet 

(3) "SkiUs Used" sheet 

(4) F iading Task Sheets (3 sets) j 

(5) Difficulty Rating Sheet | 

(6) Alternative Sources Sheet I 

(7) General Cloze 

(8) 2 numbered sheets for Job Cloze 

(9) Broad-tipped black felt- tip pen (for constructing Job Cloze) 

Briefly introduce yourself and explain what the interview is about. 
Try to set the interviewee at easy be telling him/her that the interview is 
confidential and that there are no "right" or "wrong" answers. Our only 
interest is in an honest response. 

The Diehl-iVIikulecky Job-Liberacy Survey 

The first section of the interview consists of a list of statements which 
the interviewee will rate on a scale of 1 to 5. (1) means that the statement 
is very unlike me; (2) means the statement is unlike me; (3) means the 
statement is neither like me nor unlike me; (4) means the statement is 
like me; and (5) means the statement is very like me. Give the interviewee 
an answer sheet and explain the scale, making sure the interviewee under- 
stands. Instruct the interviewee that as you read items, s/he is to circle 
the number on the scale that s/he believes to most represent his or her 
feelings or attitudes. 

Read through the statements slowly enough so that the interviewee 
can respond, but keep the pace brisk. When you finish, place the com- 
pleted answer sheet in the folder. 

When interviewing in schools, you will possibly be giving this section 
of the interview to a group. The procedure is still that same. At the end 
of this section, however, it will be necessary to break up the group in orc£r 
that the rest of the interview can be conducted one-to-one. If there are 
more interviewees than interviewers, one or more of the subjects will have 
to wait 20-30 minutes until an interview is completed. It's a good idea to 
ascertain who may have commitments requiring them to leave, so that they 
can be interviewed first. 

SkiUs Used 

\ 

After the first series of statements, the interviewee is handed the 
"skills Used" form and asked to fill it out according to the types of reacinr 
tasks encountered on his/her job, both at present, and when s/he first 
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began the present job. The interviewee is to make a check next to reading 
tasks s/he has and /or does use. It is possible for both columns to be 
either checked or blank on the same item. 

Reading Tasks 

During the next part of the interview you will be getting information 
from the interviewee concerning three examples of reading that are encoun- 
tered on the job (in school). 

Ask the interviewee (see "Reading Tasks") to show you an example 
of reading s/he has used within the past! month. If the example is more than 
just a few pages, ask the interviewee to point out the specific sect^'--n (i.e. , 
chapter, unit, etc. , 1-5 pages). Record the name of the material aad cite 
the specific section in the spaces indicated on the sheet (2.4). Record the 
.type of reading material (i.e., book, part of book, etc.) If unceriain, 
record "Other," cite specific example, and consult with another interviewer 
later to determine how it should be coded. 

Ask to look at the material to determine what kind of graphic display 
(2.5) is used. (A) "Text" means that there are no charts, graphs, photo- 
graphs, or representations of any sort. (B) "Graphic" means that the mater- 
ial consists entirely of charts, graphs, tables, etc. (D) "Numbers" means 
that other than a title at the top of the page, the display consists entirely 
of numbers, with no text. (D) "Representation" means that direct represen- 
tations of something (i.e., blueprints, drawings, photographs, etc.) consti- 
tute the entire reading task. And finally, (C) is any combination of (A), 
(B), and (E)— any 2 out of three, or all three. 

Next you must elicit information from the interviewee that will inform 
you of the purpose in reading this material. From the list of questions, 
choose the one or two that you feel best suits the particular situation. 

The next question (2.6, "If you had to do exactly the same task tomor- 
row . . .") is to help you determine if learning has taken place during the 
reading task. However, sometimes the question seems inappropriate. If 
this is the case, try to develop (with the help of the subject) a hypothet- 
ical situation for which the question can be answered in a specific, rather 
than a general sense. 

In order to verify whether or not learning took place, you ask the 
interviewee, "Did you learn something from this material?" If the answer 
is "No," you will code 2.7-B "Reading- to-do task (no learning)"; then choose 
the type of task in 2.9 A-D. If "Yes," proceed with the determination of 
the specific strategies (2. 7- Ml). Please note that the introduction to this 
section is simply a way of ^ liciting information from the interviewee. The 
purpose is to gel him/her thinking about the types of learning strategies 
actually employed, not to provide a list of options from which to choose. 
If you are asked to repeat the examples, it would be best to kindly decline 
and direct the interviewee's attention to his/her actual strategies used. 
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Item 2.7 lists the general strategy categories (i.e. , Reading-to- learn, 
etc.), while questions 2.8-2.11 list the specific strategies within the previous 
categories. Item 2.8 is to be coded when the task is specifidally for the pur- 
pose of learning (to know; never read again). (A) indicates that the inter- 
viewee learns the material by reading the material over and over again, in 
one place and time, not to be referred to afterward. (B) indicates that the 
interviewee learns by answering the questions at the end of a chapter; poses 
questions to him /herself while reading; solves problems using the information 
being learned, etc. For (C) , the interviewee relates or associates the new 
information with information already known. And (D) means the interviewee 
finds ja way to focus attention, such as underlining, taking notes, outlining, 
or simply concentrating as s/he reads. If more than one strategy is employed, 
code the strategy the interviewee uses most (or the first one cited). 

Item 2.9 indicates that the reading task is specifically for the purpose of 
carrying out a job task, and the interviewee learns something less than half 
the time. This item is coded if the answer to the "Did you learn anything?" 
question is "No." (A) "Fact-finding in text" (as defined in 2.5) means that 
the interviewee looks quickly through the material to find the specific piece 
of information s/he is currently interested in. (B) is the same process, but 
using charts, etc. , as also defined in 2.5. (C) and (D) are self-explanatory. 

Item 2.10 is coded when the task is a Reading-to-do task, but incidental 
learning takes place at least half of the time. (A) indicates that a learning 
strategy such as those listed in 2.8 is utilized. (D) u.^ans that a repetition 
of the reading task over a period of time caused learning to take place, and 
(C) means that one reading, accompanied by an application of the information, 
caused the interviewee to learn it. If (D) Oiher, is coded, cite the specific 
strategy and consult with another interviewer later to determine how it is 
to be coded. 

Item 2.11 means that the purpose of a reading task is to determine the 
importance or use of a piece of information — whether it is useful for a particu- 
lar task, whether it might be important later and should be filed right now for 
future reference, or whether it should be passed on to someone else for use. 

The purpose of the next 3 questions is to determine the interviewee's 
competency with his/her job reading material. 

In item 2. 12 you ask the interviewer to point out or show you (physically) 
what s/he considers to be the most important infortnation in the particular 
section under attention, and to tell you why it is the most important. Using 
the interviewer clues, you will then score the subject on a scale of 1 to 5 
according to his/her clarity of understanding. 

In item 2.13 you ask the subject to summarize in his/her own words the 
most important information, and then score according to his/her ability to sum- 
marize and, perhaps, elaborate. Again, refer to the inter^/iewer clues. It 
will be necessary to look at the reading material yourself to help you deter- 
mine the interviewee's capability. The interviewee may repeat information 
here that was given in 2.12. 
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In Item 2.14 you ask the interviewee to describe several situations in which 
this information would be used, and then score according to the number of 
situations and amount of detail. If you feel the interviewee is holding back 
on any of these questions, you can prod a little; use questions such as "Can 
you elaborate?" or "Is there anything else?" sucn as, uan 

Item 2.15 is to determine the consequences to the interviewee in makine 
a mistake in reading this material. (C) "Vital" can mean several things: a 
clastic occurrence, such as injury or death (i.e. , if a backhoe operator reads 
the electric company's blueprint wrong and digs where the wires are buried)- 
a great loss of money or prestige either to him /herself or the company; the * 
interviewee's job is in jeopardy; the interviewee will be in serious trouble with 
the boss, ets. (B) "Important, but not vital" means that while the mistake has 
importance, there are enough other safeguards to ensure that vital consequen- 
ces will not occur (i.e. , the yard foreman at a lumberyardmay make a mistake 
in computing a bill, but there is a great likeUhood that it would be caught by 
the cashier, the accountant, or the customer. Even if it is not caught, the 
loss IS not Ukely to be great). (A) "Not Important to Task" means that there 
are no consequences whatsoever. i 

Please note that the interviewee is not to be given the choice of A. B , or C. 
Simply ask question 2. 15 and jrou determine whether or not the consequences 
would be vital and make the selection based on your judgment. 

Item 2.16-18 is to 5nd out the exact number of times a month the inter- 
viewee uses this particular material, or material very similar. The occur- 
rences can be averaged out. Note that this question (and several more to 
follow) is coded in three separate spaces on the computer sheet. 

After discussing each reading example, the interviewee is asked to rate 
the difficulty of that material on the "Difficulty Rating Sheet," Show the inter- 
viewee the first grade reader story and the Einstein passage and indicate 
that they rate 1 and 10 respectively, then ask the interviewee to rate his/her 
reading task according to those 2 anchor points and to the reference points 
on the scale (Yellow Pages, newspapers, etc.). Hand the interviewee the sheet 
and ask him/her to circle the appropriate number for each reading example. 

In order to verify the interviewee's decision, you may ask. "So, you feel 
this material is more difficult than and le^s difficult than 

9" ' ' 

When all three examples have been discussed, ask question 2.61, "How 
•nany minutes per day do you spend reading job (school) materials other than 
those you just mentioned?" Again, the number can be averaged out. 

Alternative Sources 

The directions in the Alternative Sources section are pretty straightfor- 
ward , but it may take some patience to get the information from the subject. 
It seems to take a great deal of thought. Item 3.72-73 can be averaged out 
over a 7-day week. In item 3.74-75, let the interviewee's assessment of the 
percentage stand. In question 3.70, however (reason for using alternative 
source) , the interviewee is not to be given the list to make a choice. Let him/ 
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her tell you the reasons, and you decide which choice is appropriate. If 
you're not sure, just keep the interviewee talking with questions like, "Is 
there anything else?" until you get enough information to make a decision. 

Demographic and Job Information 

Question 3.76-77 can be asked two different ways: for workers, it is: 
"How many years and months have you been on the present job?" For tech- 
nical school students, the question is: "How many years and months have you 
been in this technical school program?" All high school students will be in 

the 11th grade. Note that time is coded in months. 

j 

For "Income" (3.51-55) , ask if the interviewee would mind giving us his/ 
her gross annual income. If s/he hesitates, inform him/her that it is solely 
for the purpose of categorization and that the information will be held in 
strict confidence. If s/he still refuses, it will be necessary to contact the 
interviewee's supervisor" (either there on-site or later by phone) to determine 
what a representative income would be for that position. 

The job information questions are to be asked of the interviewee to help 
determine his/her occupational definition. It may be necessary for the inter- 
viewer to make notes or elicit additional information from the subject. The 
more information we have about the subject's occupation, the more accurately 
we will be able to determine his occupational code number designation in the 
DOT (Dictionary of Occupational Titles). 

Frequently, some of these questions will have been answered in earlier 
parts of the interview. If so, don't repeat the question, but be sure to code 
the answer— on the spot, if possible, but if not, very soon after the interview. 

If you still do not have a clear understanding of the subject's job, ask 
him/her to discuss his/her responsibilities in more dtail and make notes on 
the demographic data sheet. 

Try to get as much information as possible , but do not spend more than 
a very few minutes on this section of the interview. 

Cloze Tests 

Next, the interviewee is handed the general cloze test to fill out. Explain 
the basic tactic of the cloze, that the first three sentences are left intact, 
then starting with the fourth sentence, every fifth word is deleted. The inter- 
viewee is to fill in the blanks with the word s/he considers most appropriate. 
It sometimes alleviates the tension to inform the interviewee that very few people 
score as much as 50%. Encourage him/her not to belabor this task. 

If the interviewee has a reading example that contains a passage of at 
least 150 words in continuous discourse (and if there is a copying machine 
- available, or if the material may be kept) , you can prepare a job cloze while 
the interviewee is completing the general clor.e. Choose a passaee (indicat- 
ing a beginning point), leave the first three sentences intact, and beginning 
mth the fourth sentence, delete every fifth word until there are 25 deleted 
words. Please note that before you black out the words, it is necessary to 
record them on one of the two numbered sheets for the job cloze. Check the 
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« code, on .he con,pu.er sheet, irs^h^^irif/o^.^^^^^^^^^ 
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Women, Work and Literacy 



A Program Mbdel 



Combining Literacy and 
Employment TVaining 



On-site linkage of literacy classes to employment and train- 
ing programs can be a significant factor in improving a wom- 
an*s basic education skills -laying a stronger foundation for 
increasing her employability. 

Key Program Characteristics 

Programs should strive to be: 

• Comprehensive -meeting the specific needs of low-in- 
come and single mothers. 

• Learner-centered -recognizing each woman's own com- 
petencies, life experiences, interests and goals. 

Flexible -providing a variety of instructional strategies 
linking literacy and employment training. 

• Standards-based-striving to meet operating guidelines 
for every program component. 

• Policy-linked -incorporating advocacy activities that the 
program experiences to the public policy issues that will 
continue to shape literacy services. 



Strategies for Service Delivery 

LriERACY COMPONENTS: 

• Individualized remediation plans 

• Small groups 

• Incremental goals 

• Occupttionally-related reading and math materials 

• Student-created materials 

• Computer familiarity 

EMPLOYABILFTY COMPONENTS: 

• Job readiness 

• Nontraditional skills training 

• Job skills training 

• Internships 

• On-the-job training 

• Job search 

• Job placement 

LIFE SKILLS COMPONENTS: 

• Training in 

Problem solving 
Decision making 
Goal setting 

• Personal counseling 

• Career counseling 

• Support services in 

child care 
transportation 
emergenc> iiinds 



Public Dollars for Literacy 



• The Adult Education Act: Federal assistance for adult 
education and literacy is primarily authorized through 
this Act, which serves about 2.8 million people each 
year. 

• The Job IVaining Partnership Act: Authorizes expen- 
ditures of f\jnds for remedial education and basic skills 



training, literacy and bilingual training and attainment of 
certificates of hi^h school equivalency. 

The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act: Provides 
for an 8.5% s^tt-aside for the Single Parent and Home- 
maker Program^ within which funds are authorized for 
vocational education and training activities including ba- 
sic literacy instruction. 
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Women, Work and Literacy 



Resources 



Association for Community- 
Based Education (ACBE) 
1806 Vernon Street^ NW 
Washington, DC 20009 

Business Council for Effective 

Literacy (BCEL) 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
3Sth Floor 

New York. NY 10020 

Institute for Literacy Studies 
Lehman College 
Bedford Park Blvd. West 
Bronx, NY 10408 

Institute for the Study of 

Adult Illiteracy 
Pennsylvania State University 
248 Calder Way, Room 307 
University Park. PA 16801 



Laubach Literacy Action 
1320 iamesville Avenue 
P.O. Box 131 
Syracuse, NY 13210 

Literacy Volunteers of 
American, Inc. (LVA) 
S79S Widewaters Parkway 
Syracuse, NY 13214 

National Alliance of 

Business (NAB) 
lOIS ISth St., NW 
Suite 500 

Washington, DC 2000S 



National Center for 

Education and Employment 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 

National Governors' 
Association (NGA) 
444 North Capitol Street, NW 
Suite 250 

Washington, DC 20001 

Project Literacy US. (PLUS) 
Box 2 

4802 Fifth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, PA IS213 



U.S. Department of Education 
Adult Literacy Initiative (ALI) 
Reporter's Building, Room SIO 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 

U.S. Department of Education 
Division of Adull Education 
Reporter's Building, Room 522 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Employment and Training 

Administration 
200 Constitution Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20210 



Literacy Publications from Wider Opportunities for Women 



Wider Opportunities: Combining Literacy 
and Employment Tkraining for Women 
(1988) 

Executive Summary: Outlines barriers to 
and strategies for enhancing literacy skills of 
female single parents as identified by live 
case study sites. Price: S7.50 

Case Studies: In-depth reports from each of 
four sites (New York, Chicago, Dallas, and 
Washington, D.C.) participating in national 
literacy project. Price: $5.00 each 

Analysis of Eight Focus Group Sessions 
with Educationally Disadvantaged Women 
(1987); Price: $5.00 



Wider Opportunities: Combining Literacy 
and Employment IVaining for Women-A 
Program Manual (September, 1988) 

A step-by-step, "how-to" guide for employ- 
ment programs to initiate a literacy compo- 
nent within on-going training efforts. 
Includes program standards, implementation 
strategies, sample materials, worksheets and 
discussion of policy issues. Price: SIS. 00 



Report from the Rockefeller Female Single 
Parent Literacy Project (Available Winter, 
1989); Price: TBA 



Illiteracy and the Employability of Single 
Mothers (1986) 

Presents an overview of the problem of adult 
illiteracy in the U.S., suggests policy solu- 
tions, and then details WOWs Single Parent 
Employability and Educational Development 
Project (SPEED), its individualized remedi- 
ation program, basic skills research project 
and measurements of success. Price: SS.OO 



Order from: Wider Opportunities for Wom- 
en, 1325 G Street, N.W,, (Lower Level), 
Washington, DC 20005; Phone: (202) 
638-3143. 



About WOW: Wider Opportunities for Women is a 24-ycar- 
old national women's employment organization. Siace 1964 it 
has achieved systemic change for women in economic policies, 
employment practices, and employment and training programs. 
With local (raining programs in Washington, D.C. and national 
projects across the country, WOW*s goals are to achieve equal 
opportunity and economic independence for women. 



This fact sheet was prepared with 
the cooperation of the National Coali- 
tion for Women and Girls in Educa- 
tion (NCWGE). 
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The NCWW encourages broad distribution of this fact sheet. Those interested in reproducing it are simply required to inform our ofTice. 
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Women, Work and Literacy 



Workforce 2000 



fVom now through the year 2000, two out of 
three new entrants to the labor force will be 
women. 



• By 2000, it is projected that 80% of women ages 2S-S4 will 
be employed. Women will comprise more than 47% of the 
labor force. 

• Hispanic women's participation in the labor force between 
now and 2000 will increase by 85% . Black women*$ participa- 
tion will be up by 16%. 

• The majority of mothers are also paid workers. In March 
1988, two-thirds of all women with children under 18 were in 
the labor force; 53% of all women with children under age 
three were woricing. For the first time, more than half of 
women returned to work before their infants were one year 
old. 

^iFor the first time in history, a majority of all 
new jobs will require higher education or 
training as technological change impacts the 
content and complexity of work. 

• Only 27% of all new jobs will fall into low-skill categories. 

• By the year 2000, people with less than a high school 
education will be able to fill only 14% of all jobs. 

• At a minimum, according to employers, basic skills i"" 
written and spoken English, problem-solving, basic math, and 
analytical sxills will be required for employees to adapt to 
continuing changes in employment. 

• The American Society for Training and Development esti- 
mates that by 2000, 75 % of all employees in the U.S. will need 
to be retrained. The number of companies that teach remedial 
basic education will have to double. 



Abnost all of the new jobs created between 
now and the year 2000 will be in the service 
sector rather than in manufacturings 

• Although these will demand higher skill levels than the jobs 
of today, most will be low wage. 

• According to the US. Senate Budget Committee, 43% of 
women workers today are in jobs with below-poverty-level 
wages, compared to 27% of men. 

• Five of the 11 occupations projected to create the largest 
number of new jobs over the next decade are now female- 
dominated occupations, with median weekly wages below 
poverty level. (1987 poverty level income for a family of four 
was $11,611 or $223 per week.) 



#Jobs 1987 

projected 1987 median weekly 

Occupation to be created % female female wages 

Retail Sales 1 ,200,000 68.S $192 

Waitress 752,000 85.1 $178 

Cashier 575,000 83.0 $183 

Food Worker 449,000 78. S $149 

Nursing Aide 443,000 90.4 $212 



The education and training ^ imen and girls 
receive often prepares them for a lifetime of 
poverty-level wages> 

• Women workers, employed year-round, full-time in 1987 
earned 6Sc for each dollar earned by men. 

• The vocational choices of boys and girls as well as the 
choice of college majors by men and women indicates that 
occupational segregation by sex will continue well into the 
21st century with a probable continuing gap in wages. 



Sources: 

NCWGE Issue Brief, **Women, Illiteracy and 

Poverty: Breaking the Cycle ' 
U. S. Department of Education 
U.S. Depiirtment of Labor 



Bureau of the Census 

Hudson Institute Repon. ''Workforce 2000" 

Children's Defense Fund 

Congressional Clearinghouse on the Future 
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Women, Work and Literacy 



The Problem 



The U.S. Department of Education estimates 
that 23 million Americans over the age of 17 
are functionally illiterate. 

• One out of five American workers reads at no more than the 
eighth grade level. * 

• One in eight reads at the fourth grade level. 

• Functional illiteracy means that these citizens cannot reao 
or write well enough to perform the basic requirements of 
everyday life. 



Illiteracy is increasingly linked to America's 
deepest problems: long term welfare depen- 
dency, poverty, teenage pregnancy, crime, 
and chronic unemployment. 

• Children of illiterate parents are at a disadvantage and may 
continue a cycle of illiteracy. 

• The greatest predictor of a child's future academic success is 
the literacy of the child's mother 

• Young women with below average skills and below poverty 
incomes are five and a half times more likely to become teen 
parents. 



There is a high correlation between women's 
low educational attainment and high levels of 
poverty. 

• Seventy-five percent of female heads of household with less 
than a high school diploma are living in poverty, compared to 
34% of men in the same situation. 

• Three-fiftiis of all adults receiving AFDC have not com- 
pleted high school; the average reading level of AFDC 
mothers between the ages of 17 and 21 is below the sixth 
grade. 

• Nearly 40% of female single parents have an eighth grade 
education or less. 



• "ihirty-five percent of displaced homemakers have an eighth 
grade education or less. Thirty*nine percent of these women 
fall below the poverty line. 




Total costs related to our nation's illiteracy are 
estuna^ Mo exceed $225 billion a year. 



Included are direct costs to business stemming from work- 
ers' lack of basic literacy and mathematical skills which can 
cause costly mistakes, lead to accidents, reduce productivity, 
and increase the need for supervision. 



Literacy Needs for the Riture Work Force 

• good basic skills; reading, writing and mathematics; 

• the ability to perform critical, higher order thinking; 

• being able to analyze and solve problems; 

• listening skills, speaking skills, and the ability to communicate decisions; 

• basic technical skills with computers; 

• being able to relate information to situations and understand one's role within a larger context. 
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Tten Girls on TV Care 
About Looks and Dates, 
NCWW Study Finds 

In August, WOW released "Growing 
Up In Prime Time " a National Commis- 
sion on Working Women media report 
examining the portrayals of adolescent 
girls on TV. Based on a study of over 200 
television programs featuring adolescent 
characters, the report found that: 

• for teenage . girls on television, the 
importance of good looks far over- 
ajWpui/s ability; 

^Hhcy are seen engaged almost exclu- 
sively in shopping, grooming, and dating, 
to the exclusion of nny intellectual activ- 
ities; 

• they are significantly more passive 
than their teenage male counterparts, re- 
acting rather than initiating the action; 

• they receive less attention in plots 
and story lines, and 

• they are disproportionately wealthy 
and lack economic diversity. 

According to the report, the over- 
arching theme communicated night after 
night to female teen viewers is that one 
needs no academic or intellectual prepa- 
rdii'/yn to become a successful, productive 
adult — that growing up is demanding 
emotionally and socially but does not re- 
quire job skills or vocational planning. 

Press and public response to the report 
has been widespread. Hundreds of news- 
papers featured articles about the report, 
and the Commission was interviewed on 
dozens of radio stations, as well as ''Good 
Morning, America," "Entertainment To- 
night,'' and "Hour Magazine." NBC News 
also carried the story. In addition, Sally 
£j|Mnland, WOW media director, spent a 
in L.os Angeles briefing the pro- 
ducers of the shows analyzed in the re- 
por* and discussing strategies for 
impr -v^d portrayals. 
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Five European Women Visit U.S. Programs 

wow Hosts German Marshall F^nd Equal Opportunity Fellows 



What do Ingrid 
Numann-Seidewin- 
keU a mayor of 
Hamburg, West 
Germany; Ana Man- 
eru, director of edu- 
cational equity 
programs in Spain; 
Artha Schimmel, 
Equal Opportuni:y 
Officer for the 
Netherlands Postal 
and Telecom- 
munications Ser- 
vices; Ulla Knapp, 
Equity Policy Offi- 
cer for the Ministry of Economics of 
Northrhine-Westfalia; and Maria Pierret, 
program administrator for the. European 
Center for Training and Development in 
Berlin have in common? 

They are German Marshall Fund Equal 
Opportunity Fellows for 1988. Chosen by 
an international selection committee 
staffed by WOW's Executive Director 
Cindy Marano, the fellows were awarded 
four-and-a-half week fellowships in the 
US. from September 26 to October 28. 
The fellows began their individual pro- 
grams in Washington, D.C. with a week 
of orientation briefings, before traveling 
to three or four other US. cities. 

As a mayor of an industrial, harbor city 
with high unemployment, Ingrid 
Numann-Seidewinkel wanted to study 
equal employment policy in the public 
sector, as well as community develop- 
ment and job creation. She was hosted by 
the Office for Women^s Rights in Seattle, 
the St. Paul Commission on the Econom- 
ic Status of Women, the New York City 
Commission on the Status of Women, and 
the Center for Women in Government in 
Albany 

Ana Maneru was hosted by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers in 




From itfi lo hghi: Maria Pierrti. Annt Htald (GMF). Artha Schimmei ingrid 
Namann-Seidtwinkti, UUa Knapp. Cindy Marano (WOW). Ana Mantru. Cathy 
Sttntzti (WOW). 

Washington, DC, the Women's Action 
Alliance in New York, and ihe Circle 
Project of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education in Sacramento. In 
each city she visited teacher training pro- 
grams, schools, and advocacy groups 
working to improve equality of education 
for women and girls. 

The program for Artha Schimmel was 
quite unique because she wanted to study 
EEO practices of public and private corr?- 
panies in the telecommunications indus- 
try. She visited the US. Postal Service, 
UPS, Federal Express, AT&T, MCI, and 
IBM among others. Her hosts included 
WOW, the YWCA in Memphis, the 
Women's Bureau regional office in Atlan- 
ta, and the Institute of Women and Work 
of Cornell University in New York City. 

Continued on page 6 
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Welfare Reform Bill 
Becomes Law 



On October 13, 1988, President Rea- 
gan signed into law a major revision of 
the nation's welfare system. The bill was 
called "a revolution" by Senator 
Moynihan (D-NY) and "slavefare" by 
Congressman Augustus Hawkins (D- 
CA)-an indicator of the widespread and 
intense debate that the bill has generated. 
The Family Support Act of 1988 replaces 
the WIN program and Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children and is expected 
to cost $3.6 billion over the next (ive 
years. 

The bill includes rigid requirements for 
participation in employment, education 
and training programs, with a mandate 
that parents of children over age three 
(down to age one at state option) partici- 
pate in these activities. The participation 
requirements will result in states having 
to serve large numbers of people with 
very limited funds. It also requires that 
one parent in a two-parent family partici- 
pate in a workfare program as a condition 
of receiving benefits. 

The new law includes transition bene- 
fits, such as child care and Medicaid, to 
help families make the transition from 
welfare to paid employment. It also 
strengthens child support enforcement 
provisions. It does not include any in- 
crease in cash welfare payments to 
families. 

Advocates who are interested in having 
input into the state implementation pro- 
cess should watch for federal regulations, 
which must be issued six months after a 
bill is passed. A 30-day comment period 
is usually allowed on regulations. This 
will be the next opportunity to have input 
into the process at the federal level, be- 
fore actual state implementation begins. 
Planning is already underway at the state 
level, however. Groups interested in hr 
ing an impact in their states should con- 
tact their Commissions of Social Service. 
An analysis of the new bill is available 
from Deborah Arrindell at WOW. 



C. Courtney Ellioit 



wow Plans Its Riture 

by C. Courtney Elliott 

Over the past few 
months I have been 
privileged to chair 
the Board committee 
working on WOWs 
Program and Policy 
Agenda for 1989- 
1991. In planning for 
WOWs future, the 
committee designed 
a two-stage process { 
to receive significant 
input from all of 
WOW'S constituent 
groups. We met with WOWs staff, with 
our local Industry Advisory Council, and 
the WOW Board. We also solicited feed- 
hack from the 400 members of the Wom- 
en's Work Force Network and the 
members of the multi-sector National 
Conunission on Working Women. 

During the process, the committee 
asked everyone two things: What do you 
think the political and economic climate 
will be in the next few years? And sec- 
ondly, given that climate, what should 
WOWs priorities be? Defining the cli- 
mate was the first step, because the "cli- 
mate issues*' will shape and give 
boundary to what is possible and 
preferable. 

The Program and Policy Agenda will 
be published by late winter, but following 
are some of my personal observations 
about what we have found so far. 

First of all, it seems to me that all of 
WOW has approached this task with more 
urgency and a greater sense of its impor- 
tance than we ever have before. We all 
agree that we are at a particulariy critical 
juncture for women in employment and 
training. We foresee: 

• a growing disparity in income be- 
tween rich and poor in the U.S.; 

• an ev^r-increasing need for employ- 
ment and training programs for women, 
based on Work Force 2000 projections; 



• no major new sources of public fund- 
ing for women's employment and 
training; 

• the need for increased private re- 
sources for training future workers; and 

• the need for greater collaboration be- 
tween organizations which share com- 
mon purposes. 

Given this probable climate, I have 
been extremely impressed by a renewed 
sense of energy and conunitment from 
the WOW family for these overarching 
priorities: 

• continuing to concentrate our efforts 
on the needs of low-income women and 
women of color; 

• creating opportunities for collabora- 
tion between WOW and other groups and 
among all the seaors concerned with th 
future of women in the work force; and^ 

• strengthening the Women's Work 
Force Network. 

One of WOW^ strengths is that we rep- 
resent a wide range of viewpoints on is- 
sues. What has been most striking for me 
during this process has been to see people 
with very different perspectives and lev- 
els of knowledge about issues and prob- 
lems reach remarkably common 
conclusions. I have also seen and felt an 
increased spirit of cooperation among all 
of us. The process at WOW makes me 
optimistic about the future. 

C Courtney Elliott is director of the In- 
stitiae for Social Justice, The National 
Catholic School of Social Work, The 
Catholic University of America. 
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Equity Gains Made by 
Project Sites 

• Two new curriculum units focusing 
on women in the work force, nontra- 
ditional careers and greater awareness of 
women's issues and job opportunities 
have been instituted for all tenth-grade 
students at Sandia High School, Albu- 
querque, NM. 

• Area businesses are helping to devel- 
op a video bank of interviews with their 
employees in nontraditional yybs for 
presentation to eighth-grade students 
through Metropolitan Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education Center in Little Rock, AR. 

• Enrollments of female students in the 
technologies programs rose from 32 to 
84— a 260% increase -following a series 
of recruitment activities in cooperation 
with the campus women's center, faculty 
in-service trainings and production of a 
video highlighting nontraditional oppor- 
tunities at El Paso Community College, 
El Paso, TX. 

wow Launches National 
Literacy Demonstration Project 

In September, WOW announced the 
publication of ''Wider Opportunities: 
Combining Literacy and Employment 
Training for Women.** This 76-page man- 
ual describes the literacy program model 
which was developed through an 18- 
month grant from the MacArthur Foun- 
dation. WOW*s program model combines 
the experience and resources of five com- 
munity-based women's employment and 
training organizations. The Midwest 
Wolncns Center in Chicago, Wider Op- 
portunities for Women in Washington, 
D.C., Non-traditional Employment for 
Women (NEW) in New York City, the 
Mary Crowley Academy in Dallas, and 
Access for Women in Brooklyn cooper- 
ated to produce the program model. 

The Department of Labor has now 
funded a national demonstration of this 

•lei in the four cities. The model proj- 
will serve 600 economically and edu- 
cationally disadvantaged single mothers. 

The program model has five key 
elements: 



These are just some of the activities 
undertaken at the three Educational 
Equity Options Project sites during 1988. 
Funded by a grant from Levi Strauss 
Foundation, WOW has worked for the 
past 12 months with selected key leaders 
to bring the seven-step EEC Project 
process to their communities. 

^'Please make it clear that this is just a 
beginning, not an ending.** said one key 
project leader during a roundtable 
meeting of leaders from the three sites. 
Held September 26 in EI Paso, this 
meeting brought together the school ad- 
ministrators, women's advocates and sex 
equity coordinators who have been 
leading the efforts for each site. 

The problem of occupational segrega- 
tion within academic and vocational 
classes is persistent. The Educational 
Equity Options Project developed by 
WOW is a process for: 

1. identifying and reducing the barriers 
faced by females for successful comple- 
tion in nontraditional classes; 



• It integrates literacy into an employ- 
ment-oriented program. Women with 
limited educational skills can work to- 
ward their economic goals * they im- 
prove their basic reading, w.iti^g and 
math ability. 

• It is standards-driven. Each element 
of the program has a set of general oper- 
ating guidelines which specific service 
delivery methods should embody. 

• It is flexible. For every component 
there are a variety of implementation 
strategies to nieet the needs of the indi- 
vidual women in the program. 

• It is learner-centered. Staff build on 
the skills and experiences of the women 
as they come to the program and involve 
them as active participants in the learning 
process. 

• It unites program and public policy. 
Through advocacy activities carried out 
in concert with program operation, ef- 
forts are made to improve the access to 
and quality of services for disadvantaged 
women. 



2. developing greater understanding 
and support among school and commu* 
nity persons for educational equity; and 

3. training a team of school and com- 
munity leaders to plan and implement 
local strategies to achieve sex equity. 

After >W)rking with WOW for a year on 
the EEO Project, the three sites have 
begun implementing plans that will carry 
their sex equity efforts past the formal 
ending of the project. Mainstreaming 
such efforts is a goal of the project and at 
Sandia, Metro and EPCC -equity efforts 
are on the front burner to suy. 

For more information about the Edu- 
cational Equity Options Project, contact 
Judy A. Beck, WOW, (202) 638-3143. 

To order the EEOP Resource Bibli- 
ography--with over 80 listings of 
videos, books, posters and equity or- 
ganizations-send $5 to EEOP 
Bibliography, WOW. (Make check 
payable to WOW,) 



To achieve the goals of the project, 
each of the four sites will serve ISO wom- 
en and provide them with literacy and 
employment training. Data will be sys- 
tematically collected on the women 
served, services provided, outcome of 
participation and the cost of services. 
WOW will develop technical assistance 
guides on strategies developed during 
service delivery. 

An evaluation process, conducted by 
Mathematica Policy Research Corpora- 
tion, will parallel the 18-month training 
cycle. Mathematica will monitor literacy 
gains, provision of support services, and 
job placement or further training 
achieved by participants. 

The results of this project will provide 
both operational evidence and data to test 
the hypothesis that a comprehensive em- 
ployment and training program which 
provides basic education, occupational 
skills training, and support services will 
allow disadvantaged single mothers to 
gain employment and increase family 
economic self-sufficiency. 
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Network Members Active This Fall in Service to Women 



Network Members Influence 
Public-Policy Makers 

On a one-day trip to Chicago in July. 
US. Secretary of Labor Ann McLaughlin 
visited the Midwest Women's Center 
(MWC). McLaughlin chose MWC be- 
cause of their strong record of training 
women in nontraditional fields. The visit 
coincided with her announcement of the 
creation of a new Task Force on Women 
in the Aerospace and Construction Indus- 
tries. After the visit. Ms McLaughlin 
spoke informally with two women car- 
penters working in a nearby construction, 
site. 

**The sincere interest and expertise 
shown by the Secretary bodes well for all 
of us committed to insuring a future for 
women in the trades." says Susan Dunlap, 
MWC's executive director. 




U.S. Secretary of Labot Ann McLaughin (center, 
left) and Susan Dun tap of Miuwest Women s 
Center meet with two construction women. 



Network Members Create 
Funding Options 

Women In the Building Trades 
(WIBT) at Roxbury College in Boston 
received a 12-month grant from the U.S. 
Department of Labor for S123.700. The 
group expects to get a matching grant 
from the slate. WIBT invested three years 
of their time developi<ig a model pre- 
apprenticeship program for women, 
^l^hich now also serves as a model for the 
^^tes program. In addition to running 
their own p-ogram. WIBT does consult- 
ing for the State Department of Public 
Welfare. 



Tradeswomen, Inc. of San Francisco 
sells their '^Little Tradeswoman Coloring 
Book** for $4 plus a $1 handling fee (P.O. 
Box 40664, S.F.. CA 94140). 

The Center for New Directions in 
Pocatello, Idaho received funding from 
their local United Way Campaign to pro- 
vide day care for mothers attending a 
vocational program or their last year of 
academic classes. 

Network Members Develop 
Innovative Programs 

Women receive pre-vocational training 
from Women Unlimited in Monmouth, 
Maine. The program stresses physical 
conditioning, personal and career devel- 
opment, job-related literacy and math, 
and trade-related technical skills training 
in surveying, electronics and construc- 
tion. 

The Women's Rights Information 
Center in Englewood, New Jersey held 
a Women's Career Expo on September 
24, which included recruiting by employ- 
ers and providing career advice on busi- 
ness ideas and on job training programs. 
Seminars covered the area of running 
your own business. 

In Wilmington, Delaware the YWCA 
is developing a model transient housing 
program, designed to help women be- 
come self sufficient. 

The TEENS program (Teenagers 
Experiencing Educational Needs) is 
run by Mountain Empire Community 
College in Big Stone Gap, Virginia, 
providing 100% of wages for teenage 
mothers so they can develop marketable 
skills. 

After getting the Shiloh Christian Re- 
treat to loan them land in Pasco County, 
Florida, migrant farm women started 
their own cooperative nursery business, 
which is called Agricultural Women In- 
volved in New Goals (A-WING). For 
more information, call the Southeast 
Women*s Employment Coalition at 
(606) 2:^6-1555. 



New Ways to Work in San Francisco 
released their Equiflex Project Report. 
This report identifies flexible and non- 
standard work time options that can im- 
prove work conditions for part-time and 
temporary workers, as well as for inde- 
pendent contractors. Call (415) 552-1000 
for information. 

Network Members Hold 
Seminars and Conferences 

This fall the Center for Women in 
Government in Albany offered two-day 
seminars on Women as Managers and 
Women as Supervisors. 

With the New York State Department 
of Economic Development. Every- 
woman Opportunity Center, Inc« of 
Buffalo co-sponsored a seminar for 
women on ''Minding Your Own Profit- 
able Business." 

The Women's Economic Develop- 
ment Corporation in St« Paul, Minne- 
sota is holding seminars on how to make 
one's own business more successful 
(**Snap, Crackle and Pop". "You're the 
Boss'^. 

The Southeast Women's Employ- 
ment Coalition of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky will focus on ''Women Taking 
Charge: Making a Living and Making 
Change" at their next regional confer- 
ence. It will be held on April 28-30, 1989 
at Lake Junaluska, Asheville« North Car- 
olina. For information, write SWEC 
Conference Committee. 140 E. Third St., 
Lexington, KY 40508. 

The National Network of Hispanic 
Women will be holding a conference on 
""Hispana Leadership: In Step with the 
Future'' in Los Angeles on June 22-25 « 
1989. Call (213) 938-6176 or 459-0141. 

Anniversaries Celebrated 

The Maine Displaced Homemakers 
Program and the Displaced Homemak- 
ers Multiservice Center in Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. recently celebrated their 
tenth anniversaries. 
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Region IX Meeting Held 
in San FVancisco 

The Womens Work Force Network 
held its annual Region IX Meeting in San 
Francisco on September 23. More than 
30 people from California and Arizona 
joined WOW staff members and the Re- 
gional Leader, Robin Purdy of the Sacra- 
mento Employment and Training: Agency 
Robin Purdy and Karie Wyble of the Sier- 
ra College Tutoring Center organized the 
meeting and introduced many new pro- 
gram operators to the Women*s Work 
Force. 

Co-sponsored by VOICE (now the Em- 
ployment Training Network of Sacramen- 
to), the regional meeting created new 
resource-sharing and supportive relation- 
ships between participants. 

A highlight of the Region IX meeting 
was the presentation by Judy Beck and 
Sandra Porter of WOW's new literacy 
program guide, which serves as a model 
for integrating literacy education within 
employment and training programs for 



Women's Work Force Region II 
Annual Meeting Held 

Merble Reagon and Mary Ellen Boyd, 
Region II co-leaders, welcomed 31 Net- 
work participants from New York and 
New Jersey to New York City for a day of 
information sharing and seminar sessions 
on October 26. In the morning, members 
provided feedback on JTPA to Cindy 
Marano as part of the national assessment 
process (described above). WOW staffer 
Deborah Arrindell then led the group in a 
critical analysis of the recently enacted 
welfare reform legislation. 

Two concurrent sessions were con- 
ducted in the afternoon, one on WOWs 
literacy program model and the other a 
discussion on critical policy issues for 
Region II and for the country. Issues 
raised included the crucial need for sup- 
port services for women in education or 
training programs and the need to focus 
on work force-related issues for both wel- 
fare and working poor women. 

The next meeting of Region II Network 
members will take place in January. 
Call Merble Reagon at (212) 964-8934 or 
Mary Ellen Boyd at (212) 420-0660 for 
further details. 



women. They stressed the importance of 
meeting key standards so that programs 
can serve single mothers in effective ways 
and begin to deal with intergeneratiorial 
literacy. 

Robin Purdy identified several changes 
in JTPA policy. The federal government 
has proposed that non-profit JTPA pro- 
viders be distinguished from for-profit 
providers; only non-profits would have to 
consider revenues in excess of cost as 
program income. Under the Education 
and Training for a Competitive America 
Act of 1988, displaced homemakers are 
now defined as displaced workers and 
may be provided services. In addition, 
there will be fewer private sector mem- 
bers on the State Job Training Coordinat- 
ing Council (SJTCC), fewer members 
from state and local governments, and a 
stronger emphasis on participation from 
the general public, labor and community- 
based organizations. 



A national assessment of JTPA is now 
being carried out by the Department of 
Labor. The assessment involves deter- 
mining whom JTPA should serve* eval- 
uating the quality of services and the 
management of the system, and exploring 
ways to integrate and coordinate systems. 
Cindy Marano, WOWs executive direc- 
tor, a member of the 30-person national 
evaluating team, encouraged tlie partici- 
pants to provide her with any JTPA 
assessment information by the end of De- 
cember. Feedback from other advocates 
and providers who serve women is also 
welcome. 

At the close of the Region IX meeting, 
an impressive list of creative ideas on 
program development and public policy 
was prepared and submitted to WOWs 
Board of Directors as a contribution to 
the 1989-1991 agenda-formation process. 




JOIN THE WOMEN'S WORK FORCE NETWORK 

Form a working partnership with more than 400 employment/training and educa- 
tional programs and advocates for women by joining WOW^ national network. 
Help guarantee that women receive quality job training, education and supportive 
services around the country and in your area. Keep ahead of the trends and 

j influence the ability of women to shape our world. 

I 

I Yes, I am ready to become a member of the Women's Work Force Network; 

i enclosed is my membership fee of $40. I want to network with women's employ- 
ment, training and education programs that provide pre-vocational, job training, 

J counseling, job placement, job-related advocacy or other work-related services; 

I policy and program advocates, employers, job training agencies, educational insti- 

, tutions, unions, flinders, policy makers, and other supporters of the Women s Work 
Force Network. 

I would like to make an additional contribution to WOWs wt)rk to ensure equality ! 
of opportunity and economic independence for women; included is my tax-deduct- 
ible gift of $ 



Name 

Organization 



Address 



Telephone ( ) 
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Women's Work Force Network Regional Leaders 



REGION I: 



REGION II: 



REGION III: 



ION IV: 



Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

Rhode island and Vermont 

Gilda Nardone. Executive Director 

Maine Displaced Homemakers Project 

Stoddard House. University of Maine 

Augusu, ME 04330 

(207) 622-7131 

New York, New Jersey, Puerto Rico and Virgin islands 

Merbte Reagon, Executive Director 

Women's Center for Education and Career 

Advancement 

198 Bro&dway. Suite 200 

New York. NY 10038 

(212) 964-8934 

Mary EHen Boyd. Executive Director 
Non-Traditional Employment for Women 
105 East 22nd Street. Room 710 
New York. NY 10010 
(212) 420-0660 

Delaware, District of Columbia. Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and ^est Virginia 
Irene C. Baird. Research Associate 
PROBE 

The Pennsylvania State University 
Capital Campus 
Middletown. PA 17057 
(717) 948-6313 

Alabama, Florida. Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 

North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee 

Betsy Jacobus. Executive Director 

Creative Employment Program 

608 South Third Street 

Louisville. KY 40303 

(502) 585-5550 

Patricia Thompson 
Women in Trades Project 
YWCA of Greater Memphis 
1044 Mississippi Blvd. 
Memphis. TN 38126 
(901) 948-0493 



REGION V: 



REGION VI: 



REGION VII: 



REGION VIII: 



REGION IX: 



REGION X: 



illinois, indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin 

Harriet Miller. Executive Director 
Fort Wayne Women's Bureau 
203 West Wayne 
Fort Wayne. IN 46802 
(219) 424-7977 

Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas 

Karen Perkins. Executive Director 

The Women's Center of Tarrant County, Inc. 

1723 Hemphill 

Fort Worth, TX 76110 

(817) 927-4006 

iowa, Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska 
Rebecca L. Plunkett. Executive Director 
Missouri Council on Women's Economic 
Development and Training 
Department of Economic Development 
P O. Box 1684 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-0810 

Colorado, Montana. North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Utah and Wyoming 

Jinnah Kelson 

965 South 2200 East 

Salt Lake City. UT 84108 

(801) 582-7429 

Arizona, California. Hawaii and Nevada 
Robin Purdy 
4956 13th Avenue 
Sacramento, CA 95820 
(916) 456-9370 



Alaska, idaho, Oregon. Washington 

Nancy Inui» President 

FOCUS 

509 10th Avenue East 
Seattle. WA 98102 
(206) 329-7918 



Equal Opportunity Fellowship 

Continued from Page I 

Ulla Knapp was interested in public/ 
private cooperation in Job development 
and training for women as well as visiting 
EEO offices of various U.S. corporations. 
Her host organizations were t[ e Chicago 
Mayor's Commission on Women's Af- 
fairs, Bay Stale Centers for Displaced 
Homernakers in Boston, and the Womens 
Center for Education and Career 
Advancement in New York City. 
^Jhe program for Maria Pierret gave 
^Bthe opportunity to look specifically at 
Search and evaluation methods for de- 
termining the effectiveness of training 
programs for women. She was hosted by 



New Economics for Women in Los An- 
geles« Non-traditional Employment for 
Women in New York City, Public/Private 
Ventures in Philadelphia, and Mathe- 
matica Policy Research Corporation in 
Princeton. 

Fellows also observed how U.S. gov- 
ernment systems work as well as how the 
American system of informal networks 
and coalitions impacts the political pro- 
cess on behalf of women. ''Being in the 
States this fall during the pre-election 
period has been very interesting. Most of 
the people I met were more involved in 
the political process and more aware of 



events in the rest of the world than I ever 
expected/* said Ana Maneru from Spain. 

Now in its tenth year, the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Program is a valuable intematioi^al 
exchange, particularly for women*s em- 
ployment advocates. It has enabled a 
transfer of knowledge about U.S. equal 
opportunity and affirmative action policy 
and practice to almost every country in 
Europe through the experiences of for- 
mer fellows. 

WOW has administered the Equal Op- 
portunity Fellowship Program since 1986 
through an annual grant from the German 
Marshall Fund. 
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ISventy-eight Winners to Be 
Honored at Broadcast 
Awards December 13 

This year marks the tenth anniversary 
of the Women at Work Broadcast Awards. 
Begun by the National Commission on 
Working Women in 1979, the awards 
competition has grown into a prestigious, 
well-known national event. 

On December 13, we will celebrate 10 
years of honoring those who create out- 
standing television and radio programs 
on working women's issues. Past celebrity 
winners will be honored along with this 
year's 28 winners. A retrospective pro- 
gram book featuring articles, photos, and 
messages from celebrities and sponsors 
will give us a look back over a decade of 
programming and will also contain our 
1988 annual analysis of the image of fe- 
male characters on the new fall season. In 
addition, as part of the tenth year celebra- 
tion, the Commission will award three 
Milestone Awards for outstanding broad- 
casting achievements on behalf of work- 
ing women since 1979. 

The awards luncheon will be held on 
T\icsday. December 13, 1988 at the Capi- 
tal Hilton Hotel in Washington. Individu- 
al tickets to the event are $50 and may be 
purchased by calling WOW at (202) 
638-3143. 



Celebrating Ten Years of Advocacy 



Now Available 

from the National Commission 
on Working Women 



''Growing Up 
In Prime Time'' 

An Analysis of 
Adolescent Girls on TV 

$5.00 (Prepaid) 

Plejse make checks payable lo Wider 
Opportunities for Women and mail to 

WOW. 1325 G Street. N W. (LU. 
Washmgton. DC 20005. (202) 638-3143 




Linda Lavin 



by Linda Lavin 
Actress/Producer 

This year marks 
the tenth anniversa- 
ry year of the first 
Women at Work 
Broadcast Awards, 
and it seems like a 
fitting time to reflect 
on some of the 
changes I have seen 
in the broadcast in- 
dustry regarding 
working women. 
There have been some positi/e changes, 
but there is still work to be done. 

First of all, on a personal level, being a 
part of the Commission and the Broadcast 
Awards program has raised my con- 
sciousness as an actress and as a producer 
about the importance of portraying real- 
life women in real-life situations. I cer- 
tainly think twice about the roles I play 
now and whether they are fair and true to 
the millions of women who struggle ev- 
ery day to meet the demands of work and 
family, often with very low wages. 

One trend I have noticed in the last few 
years is that women's issues have come of 
age on television and radio. One mark of 
that maturity is that stations no longer 
feel the need to have lights flashing and 
horns blaring '^Women's Issue! Women's 
Issue!** Instead we have begun to see the 
mainstreaming of women's issues on news 
and public afl'airs programming as well as 
in prime time entertainment shows. 

As women's work force participation 
has increased, we have also seen women's 
characters on TV become stronger and 
more powerful in the last decade. We 
have moved from Chrissie and Janet on 
"Three's Company" to Jessica Fletcher on 
"Murder She Wrote" and from "Charlies 
Angels" to "Cagney and Lacey." We now 
have strong women characters as lawyers 
and doctors on shows such as "LA Law" 
and "Heartbeat." 

Family life in the eighties, with the 
juggling act that all working mothers per- 



form every day, has also found its way 
into TV's scripts. TV's mothers are now 
career women, and though the realities of 
child care, school vacations or sick chil- 
dren are largely ignored as yet, such pro- 
grams as "Kate and Allie.'' "Growing 
Pains," and this season's premiering 
"Roseanne" reflect the struggles many 
families face. 

Now for the bad news: Many of the 
new strong women characters of the last 
decade such as Alexis on "Dynasty" and 
Pam on "Dallas" are very wealthy. If any- 
thing, television has made almost no pro- 
gress in the last 10 years in the area of 
diversity. There are too few women who 
are working class or poor, and there are 
too few women of color on TV. I think the 
next step is to expand the portrayal of 
women to include more than an elite well- 
to-do. 

According to the latest report from thi 
Commission which looks at teen age girls 
on television, adolescent viewers are also 
being given an unrealistic picture of what 
it takes for young women to prepare for 
and enter the world of work. The lack of 
role models who are seen studying or 
doing homework, talking about future ca- 
reers, or even working part time must be 
corrected in Hollywood. 

Which brings me to a final "trend:" 
Women viewers have become a force for 
enlightened women's programming. As a 
producer, I know that unless studio and 
network executives hear from viewers to 
the contrary, they ^ ill assume all is well. 
You really can make a difference if you 
write and call. Among others, thousands 
of letters from viewers put "Cagney and 
Lacey" back on the air more than once 
when the network wanted to cancel pro- 
duction. So don t lose heart. You can con- 
tinue to make a difl'erence in our next 10 
years! 

Linda Lavin, Tony Award-winning ac- 
tress and star of TVs *Alice.''has been a 
member of the Commission since I98L 
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Thanks to Our Interns! 

In the spring and summer of 1988 
WOW was again fortunate to have the 
splendid assistance of five very capable 
student interns. Susan Martino, a senior 
at the University of Connecticut at Storrs, 
developed a bibliography of audio-visual 
resources on nontraditional work for 
women. Robin Stroud, an Ada Comstock 
scholar at Smith College, researched and 
wrote a Commission report on nursing 
aides, Jennifer Watson, a graduate stu- 
dent at George Washington University, 
designed the literacy fact sheet and help* 



ed to implement press and Congressional 
briefings on literacy. 

We were also pleased to have two wom- 
en high school students who interned at 
WOW last summer. Sarah Novelli and 
Regina White contributed their skills and 
enthusiasm to our ongoing work. 

We are now recruiting for spring, sum- 
mer, and fall interns for 1989. Interested 
applicants should send a cover letter, 
writing sample, and two references to 
Cathy Stenuel at WOW. 
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OCNEHIENCB 
Wednesday, Dpnpntyr 14, 1^88 

Registration Foyer 

Opening Cciinments - Don Eshelby, Director of 
Program Services Division of Voc-Ed 
Vfelconie - Alice Kbskela, Special Assistant 
Governor's Office 

Overview - Trudy Anderson, Acting Administrator, 

Division of Vocational Education 
Labor Comments - Ben Brown, Dept. of Labor, 

Seattle, Washington 

Workplace Literacy in a Functional Context 
Dr. Tom Sticht, ^plied Behavior and Cognitive 
Sciences 

Break 

Wbrl<place Perspective: continued 

Luncheon Hosted 

Child Cara Services for Training Programs 
Sharon Bixby, child Care Connections 

Workplace Literacy - The Idaho Perspective 
Panel Discussion: 

LLoyd Hogden - Potlatch Corporation 
Kay lamberson - Hewlett-Packard 
Julie Kilgrcw - Department of Employment 
Bob Ford - Deparbnent of Commerce 
Gil Moncivais - E G & G Idaho, Inc. 

Break 

Questions "and Answers 

Summary of Presentation and Implications for 
Idaho's Workforce - Dr. Itim Sticht ABC 
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FRIDAY DECEMBER 16, 1988 
Workplace Literacy Application 
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Child Care Ann Stephens 

Melanie Curtis-Campbell 

Application Process 

- Policy Larry Lannigan 

- Form Wpl 43/55 Josie Chancey 

- Technical Review Dick Winn 

Break 

Networking Don Eshelby 

Monthly Reports Linda Dutton 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN 

CONSORTIUM OF AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
IDAHO ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS 

AND 

IDAHO DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 



The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy is comprised of the Consortium of 
Area Vocational Education Schools (CAVES), the Idaho Association of Private 
Industry Councils (lAPIC), and the Idaho Department of Employment (IDOE). 

The purpose of this agreement is to identify the responsibilities of the Idaho 
Partnership for Workplace Literacy members in each of the program objectives: 

Objective I - Increase the availability of basic literacy services and 

activities. 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will: 

a. Purchase the franchise -ights to broadcast the Kentucky GED 
preparatory courses through the statewide Public Broadcasting System 
for adults who are unable to attend regular programs. 

b. Facilitate the completion of the GED process for individuals who 
complete the GED preparatory courses through the ABE learning centers 
and outreach programs. 

c. Coordinate with private industry councils, local job service, and 
joint labor management committee staff/members for the provision of 
basic literacy services to dislocated workers at sites or locations 
that are off -campus. 

The Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils will: 

a. Inform their JTPA service providers of the availability of the GED 
preparatory courses provided through the statewide Public 
Broadcasting System. 

b. Coordinate with CAVES member schools, local job services, and joint 
labor management committees for the provision of basic literacy 
skills to dislocated workers at sites or locations that are off- 
campus. 
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The Idaho Department of Employment will: 

a. Publicize the availability of GEO preparatory courses provided 
through the Publ ic Broadcasting System through their resource centers 
and other appropriate vehicles. 

b. Coordinate with the CAVES members schools, private industry councils, 
and joint labor management committees for the provision of basic 
literacy skills services and activities for dislocated workers at 
sites or locations that are off-campus. 

c. Provide labor market information which may assist in identifying 
occupational skill shortage areas and concentrations of job seekers, 
including dislocated workers who may have need of literacy training. 

Objective U - Establish a network for the identification and referral of 

adults who are in need of basic literacy services and 
activities. 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will: 

a. Conduct statewide training workshops to teach social service agency 
staff, employment and training agency staff, community base 
organization staff, and JTPA service provider staff how to recognize 
adults who may be in need of services; how to approach the adult 
about the u,>parent need for services; and where to refer them for 
services. 

b. Publicize the dates and locations of the training workshops. 

c. Identify appropriate staff ...nend the training workshops; i.e., 
vocational counselors, etc. 

The Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils will: 

a. Inform JTPA service providers of the dates and locations of the 
training workshops and encourage them to attend. 

b. Identify appropriate staff to attend training workshops. 
The Idaho Department of Employment will: 

a. Publicize the dates and locations of the training workshops among 
the local job service offices. 

b. Identify appropriate staff to attend training workshops. 



Objective III - Establish a network for the identification and referral of 

employers in need of workplace literacy programs. 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will: 
a. Inform business and industry representatives on vocational advisory 



committees of the workplace literacy efforts and encourage them to 
participate in the program. 



b. Establish contact with employers through the workplace literacy 
coordinators and the postsecondary short-term vocational training 
coordinators. 

c. Publicize the workplace literacy efforts through the Vocational 
Technical Education News and other appropriate vehicles. 

The Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils will: 

a. Inform the business and industry PIC members of the workplace 
literacy effort and encourage them to participate in the program. 

b. Refer identified employers to the appropriate CAVES member school 
for services. 



The Idaho Department of Employment will: 

a. Identify potential employers through their employer network. 

b. Inform Job Service Employer Committees of the services and encourage 
them to participate in and/or host forums on workplace literacy. 

c. Publicize the workplace literacy efforts during regular employer 
visits, resource center materials, contact with employer committees, 
and other appropriate vehicles. 

d. When an employer or group of employers are identified, the job 
service will facilitate contact with the appropriate CAVES member 
school to ensure appropriate coordination of literacy services within 
the overall employment and training strategy. 

e. Job service staff will screen applicants and employers for workplace 
literacy needs when developing JTPA on-the-job training 
opportunities. 
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Objective IV - Develop programs to meet the needs of adult with limited 

English language proficiency. 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will: 

a. Provide English as a Second Language (ESL) and other basic skills 
programs for adults with limited English language proficiency through 
ABE learning centers and outreach programs. These services will be 
provided with funds available through other federal and state 
sources. 

b. Develop programs designed to address the needs of adults with limited 
English language proficiency in conjunction with employers, if the 
employer has identified a need in the workplace. These programs may 
be provided with funding through this grant. 

Ub.lective V - Develop workplace literacy programs in accordance with changes 

in workplace requirements, technology, products or services. 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will: 

a. Conduct workplace literacy audits in conjunction with the local job 
service staff. 

b. Develop curriculum based on the results of the workplace literacy 
audits. The curriculum may include a need for occupational skills 
upgrade classes. 

c. Design the workplace literacy program in conjunction with the 
employer. The postsecondary short-term vocational training 
coordinator will coordinate the delivery of occupational skills 
upgrade classes as appropriate. The program delivery will be 
facilitated through the ABE learning centers and outreach programs. 

d. Conduct program evaluation, including pre- and post-test to determine 
participant achievement. 

e. Assign a representative to assist with on-site evaluation visits of 
the programs. 

The Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils will: 

a. Assign a representative to assist with on-site evaluation visits of 
the programs. 
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To ensure the effective utilization of resources and prevent duplication of 
effort and services, the Job Service and Private Industry Councils will 
coordinate workplace literacy efforts with services provided under the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

The Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will be responsible for the 
administration of the project as outlined in the Management Plan, and Quality 
of Key Personnel . 



Or. Trudy Anderson, Assistant Administrator Date 
State Division of Vocational Education 



Or. Jerry Beck, lAPIC President Date 



Jane Daly, Administrator, Employment Services and Date 
Training Division, Department of Employment 



Dick Winn, CAVES Secretary 



Date 



RESPONSIBILITIES 



The member schools of the Consortium of Area Vocational Education Schools will; 

a. Purchase the franchise right to broadcast the Kentucky GED preparatory 
courses through the statewide Public Broadcasting System for adults who 
are unable to attend regular programs. 

b. Facilitate the completion of the GED process for individuals who complete 
the GED preparatory courses through the ABE learning centers and outreach 
programs. 

c. Coordinate with private industry councils, local job service, and joint 
labor management committee staff/members for the provision of basic 
literacy services to dislocated workers at sites or locations that are off- 
campus. 

d. Conduct statewide training workshops to teach social service agency staff, 
employment and training agency staff, community base organization staff, 
and JTPA service provider staff how to recognize adults who may be in need 
of services; how to approach the adult about the apparent need for 
services; and where to refer them for services. 

e. Publicize the dates and locations of the training workshops. 

f. Identify appropriate staff to attend the training workshops; ie., 
vocational counselors, etc. 

g. Inform business and industry representatives on vocational advisory 
committees of the workplace literacy efforts and encourage them to 
participate in the program. 

h. Establish contact with employers through the workplace literacy 
coordinators and the postsecondary short-term vocational training 
coordinators. 

i. Publicize the workplace literacy efforts through the Vocational Technical 
Education News and other appropriate vehicles. 

j. Provide English as a Second Language (ESL) and other basic skills programs 
for adults with limited English language proficiency through ABE learning 
centers and outreach programs. These services will he provided with funds 
available through other federal and state resources. 

k. Develop programs designed to address the needs of adults with limited 
English language proficiency in conjunction with employers, if the employer 
has identified a need in the workplace. These programs may be provided 
with funding through this grant. 

1. Conduct workplace literacy audits in conjunction with the local job service 
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Develop curriculum based on the results of the workplace literacy audits. 
The curriculum may include a need for occupational skills upgrade classes. 

Design the workplace literacy program in conjunction with the employer. 
The postsecondary short-term vocational training coordinator will 
coordinate the delivery of occupational skills upgrade classes as 
appropriate. The program delivery will be facilitated through the ABE 
learning centers and outreach programs. 

Conduct program evaluation, including pre- and post-tests to determine 
participant achievement. 

Assign a representative to assist with on-site evaluation visits of the 
program. 



IDAHO PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 



STEERING COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 



Membership 

The membership of the Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy (IPWL) Steering 
Committee shall be composed of one member from each of the following: Consortium 
of Area Vocational Education Schools; Idaho Association of Private Industry 
Councils; Department of Employment; Adult Basic Education; State Division of 
Vocational Education; and the Governor's Office. 

APDOintinq Authority 

The member^ihip of the IPWL Steering Committee shall be appointed by the agency 
or organization they represent. 

Alternates 

A member may designate a voting alternate to represent him/her at an IPWL 
Steering Committee meeting upon notification of the Chair. 

OFFICERS AND T HEIR DUTIES 

The Chair of this body shall be the member appointed by the State Administrator 
for Vocational Education and shall serve for the duration of the project. The 
duties of the Chair shall be: 

1. To call and preside at all meetings of IPWL. 

2. To make committee assignments. 

3. To appoint committee chair and members. 

4. To record, publish and distribute the minutes of IPWL. 

5. To supply IPWL members with information as needed to conduct IPWL business. 

6. To provide professional, technical and clerical staff. 

7. To coordinate the dissemination of proposals and related materials. 

MEETINGS 

^ .'Qular Meetings 

Regular meetings of IPWL Steering Committee will be held at least once per month 
during the project's start up time and at least six times during the project's 
operational time. Meetings will be held at times and places determined by the 
members. 



Soeci .1 Meetin gs 

Conference calls may be initiated by the Chair as deemed necessary. 
Agenda Items 
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The Chair shall prepare an agenda. Any member may place an item on the agenda 
by notifying the Chair. Unless two working days prior notice has been given of 
the pending consideration of an agenda item, any members of iPWL Steering 
Committee may cauie that item to be held over to the next regular meeting. 

Open Meetings 

All regular meetings of IPWL shall be open to the public, except those authorized 
under Idaho Law which may be held in executive session. 

Members of IPWL Steering Committee may be represented at IPWL Steering Committee 
meetings by designated voting alternates upon notification to the Chair by the 
member. 

A quorum of IPWL Steering Committee shall consist of a majority of the members. 
A question shall be carried by a majority vote of quorum voting. 
Each IPWL Steering Committee member is entitled to one vote. 

The conduct of the meeting shall be in accordance with Robert's Rules of Order 
insofar as they do not conflict with these organizational guidelines. 

AMENDMENTS 

These or3anizational guidelines may be amended or repealed at any regular meeting 
of IPWL Steering Committee by a majority vote, provided that copies of such 
amendments shall have been submitted in writing to each member at least seven 
days before they are proposed. 



MISSION STATEMENT 



The purpose of the Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy is to coordinate the 
effective delivery of basic literacy and occupational skills training necessary 
for the increasing literacy demands of the workplace. 

The Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy has identified the followinq project 
objectives; 

a. Increase the availability of basic literacy services and activities. 

(a) Provide GEO preparatory courses through the statewide Public 
Broadcasting System for adults who are unable to attend regular 
programs. 

(b) Provide basic literacy skills, high school diploma and equivalency 
instruction for dislocated workers at sites or locations that are 
not on campus. 

2. Establish an identification and referral network. 

(a) Establish an identification and referral network of social service 
agencies, employment and training agencies, community based 
organizations, and JTPA service providers. The statewide network 
will identify adults who are in need of basic literacy services and 
refer them to the appropriate ABE learning center or outreach program 
for services. 

(b) Establish a business and industry identification and referral network 
to educate business and industry employers and employees on the 
importance of basic skills in the workplace; identify those 
businesses who are in need of workplace literacy services; and refer 
them to the appropriate postsecondary vocational -technical school. 

3. Provide programs to meet the needs of adults with limited English language 
proficiency in conjunction with business and industry. 

4. Provide workplace literacy programs designed to update and upgrade basic 
literacy and occupational skills of employed adults in accordance with 
changes in workplace requirements. 
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IDAHO PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 



STATE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Contact 

Trudy Anderson 

Dick Winn 

Larry Lannigan 
Josie Chancey 

Don Eshelby 

Linda Outton 



ResDonsibilUv 
Project Director 
Operations 



PhPne 

334-3213 

334-2659 



Technical Assistance 334-3214 
Staff Training 334-3871 
Program Assistance 334-2659 



IDAHO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Shirley Spencer 
ABE Director 



Technical Consultant 334-2186 
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IDAHO PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 
SCHOOL OF VOCATIONU-TECHNICAL EDUCATION NETWORK 



Boise State Univerrity 
School of Vocational -Technical Education 
1910 University Drive 
Boise, ID 83725 



Acting Dean: 



Short-Term Training 
Skills Coordinators: 



CAVES Representative: 
ABE Director: 



Workplace Literacy 
Coordinators: 



Center for New Direction; 



Dr. Tom Denison 
385-1508 

Charles Tillman 
Gary Arambarri 
Bonnie Sumter 
Barbara Egland 

Dr, Tom Denison 

Elaine Simmons 
385-3681 

Marilyn Slone 
Cheryl Engle 
385-3681 



Marie Meyer 
385-3681 



College of Southern Idaho 
School of Vocational -Technical Education 
315 Falls Avenue 
Twin Falls, ID 83303 



Dean: 



Short-Term Training 
Skills Coordinators: 



CAVES Chairman: 
ABE Director: 

Workplace Literacy Coordinator: 
Center for New Directions: 



Dr. Orval Bradley 
733-9554 

Dave White 
Karine Siplong 
Rick Parker . 

Dr. Orval Bradley 

Marilyn Mecham 

Marilyn Stevens 

Rita Larom 
735-0070 
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Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 

School of Vocational -Technical Education Network 

Page 2 

Eastern Idaho Vocational -Technical School 
1600 Hitt Road 
Idaho Falls, ID 83404 
524-3000 



Director: 

Short-Term Training 
Skills Coordinator: 

CAVES Representative: 

Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 

School of Vocational -Technical Education Network 

Page 3 



John Christofferson 
Roger Orme 

Bill Robertson 



ABE Director: 

Workplace Literacy Coordinator: 
Center for New Directions: 



Ken Erickson 
Marti Felicione 
Yvonne Booty 



Idaho State University 
School of Vocational -Technical Education 
Pocatello, ID 83209 
236-3227 



Dean: 



Short-Term Training 
Skills Coordinator: 

CAVES Representative: 

ABE Director: 

Workplace Literacy Coordinator: 
Center for New Directions: 



Dr. Richard Johnson 
Margaret Phelph 

Gordon Jones 

Richard Sparks 
236-2468 

Dean Hoch 

Laura Clemons 
236-2454 



ERIC 
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Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 

School of Vocational -Technical Education Network 

Page 3 

Lewis-Clark State College 
School of Vocational -technical Education 
8th Avenue and 6th Street 
Lewiston, 10 83501 
799-2225 



Dean: 

Short-Term Training 
Skills Coordinators: 



CAVES Representative: 
ABE Director: 

Workplace Literacy Coordinator: 
Center for New Directions: 



Dr. Mel Streeter 

Nancy Howser 
Harvey Franklin 
Bill Tennant 

Dr. Mel Streeter 

Darryl Lewis 

Brent Studer 

Vicki Daehling 
799-2331 



North Idaho College 
School of Vocational -Technical Education 
1000 West Garden 
Coeur d'Alene, ID 83814 
769-3444 



Dean: 



Short-Term Training 
Skills Coordinator: 

CAVES Representative: 

ABE Director: 

Workplace Literacy Coordinator: 
Center for New Directions: 



Clarence Haught 
Bernie Knapp 

Bernie Knapp 

Helen Branson 
769-3450 

Allison Gilmore 

Carol Joseph 
769-3445 
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JOB SERVICE DIRECTORY 



LOCAL OFFICE 


MANAGER 


PHONE 


ADDRESS 


Blackfoot 


M. Wade Virgin 


785- 


-2200 


155 N. Maple 


Blaine County 


Susan Oeemer 


788- 


•3526 


513 N. Main 










oUitc 1) ndilcjr 


Boise-East 


Ethna Scaraglino 






105 S. Third 


Boise-West 


Jim Lowery 




AO 1 1 


8455 Emerald 


Bonners Ferry 


Karin Smith 




ceo 1 


1069 S. Main 


Burley-Rupert 


Roger Poulton 


o7o- 


'5518 


127 W. 5th St. N. 










Burley 


Canyon County 


Art Thorsted 


459- 


•4ol7 


5909 Graye Lane 










Caldwell 


Coeur d'Alene 


Betty Kerr 


/OD- 


*50 CO 


202 Anton Avenue 


Emmet t 


Sharon Vawter 


3o5- 


C^ 1 £ 

5310 


2030 S. Washington 


Grangevil le 


John Purdy 




f>A A f> 


S.E. 

102 N. College 


Idaho Falls 


Cal Larson 




7000 


150 Shoup Ave, 










Suite 13 


Kellogg 


Gary Beck 


/OO- 


' l^Uc 


120 W. Cameron 


Lewiston 


Tim Rubio 


/40- 


f\A 7 1 
04/1 


1158 Idaho St. 


McCall 


Jim Thackeray 




7 1 no 


Village Square 


Moscow 


Ron Flathers 




.7R71 
' i Oi i 


221 E. 2nd St. 


Mountain Home 


Marilyn Campbell 


587- 


7911 


575 N. 3rd E. 


Orofino 


David Washburn 


476- 


5506 


153 Johnson Ave. 


Payette 


Joe Bowman 


642- 


3375 


175 N. 16th St. 


Pocatel lo 


Larry Palmer 


233- 


3821 


430 N. 5th Ave. 


Rexburg 


Steven J. Platts 


356- 


4451 


49 Professional 










Plaza 


St. Maries 


Morris Bentley 


245- 


2518 


622 College Ave. 


Salmon 


George Gal van 


756- 


2234 


1301 Main Street 










Unit 1 


Sandpoint 


Lee Sieckmann 


263- 


7544 


1123 Lake St. 


Twin Falls 


Jim Ingalls 


733- 


4880 


260 4th Ave. N. 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCILS 



Mr. Scott McDonald, Planner 
Southeast Idaho Private Industry Council 
1070 Hiline Road, Suite 390 
Pocatello, ID 83201 

Ms. Candy McEl fresh. Coordinator 

South Central Idaho Private Industry Council 

P.O. Box 1844 

Twin Falls, ID 83303 

Mr. George Dignan, Administrator 
Southwest Idaho Private Industry Council 
7270 Potomac 
Boise, ID 83704 

Mr. Jim Flowers, Administrator 
North Idaho Private Industry Council 
11100 Airport Drive 
Hayden Lake, ID 83835 

Ms. Tina Alexanderson, Planner 
Clearwater Private Industry Council 
1626 6th Avenue North 
Lewiston, ID 83501 

Mr. Terry Butikofer, Planner 

East Central Idaho Private Industry Council 

P.O. Box 330 

Rexburg, ID 83440 
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WORKPLACE LITE RACY COORDINATORS 



All instructional staff hired through this project will meet the Idaho 
Certification Standards for Professional School Personnel (academic and 
vocUional) as applicable. Instructional staff will devote 100% of their time 
to the project. 

The conditions of the grant stipulate that the workplace literacy coordinators 
will be under the direct supervision of the ABE program dire .. s, who report 
to the dean/director of the postsecondary vocational -technicdi school. The 
workplace literacy coordinator will be responsible for coordinating with the 
private industry councils and local job service staff for the identification of 
business/industry in need of program services; working in conjunction with the 
postsecondary short-term training coordinator and job service staff to conduct 
workplace literacy audits and determining employee proficiency levels; developing 
workplace literacy curriculum; and establishing/coordinating the delivery of 
program services, activities and evaluations. The workplace literacy coordinator 
may serve as instructor to deliver workplace literacy curriculum. 

The workplace 1 iteracy coordinators will be trained to conduct workplace literacy 
audits and to coordinate the adaptation of curriculum based on the results of 
those audits. The workplace literacy curriculum will be developed to improve 
the employee's proficiency to an acceptable level and will: 

be organized by job uisks, not discrete basic skills; 

include problems and simulated situations that call for the use of basic 

skills as they will be used on the job; 

provide opportunities to link basic skills and thinking together; 
build on the employee's knowledge of the job content; 
incorporate the use of actual job materials as instructional texts; 
when applicable, give employees the opportunity to work together and learn 
from each other; 

be linked to the goals of the company and the participating employees. 

When necessary, the basic skills training will be coordinated with postsecondary 
short-term training upgrade classes (occupational skills training) and/or classes 
designed to improve the employee's speaking, listening, and reasoning skills as 
identified in the workplace literacy audit. 
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DEFINITIONS 



WORKPLACE LITERAC Y: The labor market of the future will require workers with 
flexible skills and a high degree of information processing capability. Such 
"real world" capability, to be referred to as "workplace literacy", emphasizes 
the tasks of "locating the correct information in complex displays of print, 
holding information in 'work memory' while finding additional information, 
transferring these fragments of information into new knowledge, and then writing 
or otherwise communicating the results of these complex cognitive activities."* 

WORKPLACE LITERACY: The basic skills needed to perform work successfully are 
commonly referred to as job-related or workplace literacy skills and generally 
include: mathematics, reading, writing, speaking, listening and the ability to 
apply these skills in problem-solving. Workplace literacy differs from general 
literacy in both context and purpose as it addresses specific needs of workers 
on-the-job. For this reason, workplace literacy cannot be defined in static 
terms as it is constantly changing to meet rapid changes in the workplace. 

For the purpose of this grant, workplace literacy may also include technical and 
occupational specific skills when they are coupled with basic skills in planning 
programs. 

WORKPLACE LITERACY AUDITS: According to the Bottom Line , a literacy audit is 
an investigation that leads to definitions of jobs in terms of their basic skill 
requirements and then to an assessment of the workforce's proficiency in those 
skills. The tools of an audit are observation, collection and analysis of 
materials, interviews, and customized tests. 

For the purpose of this grant, it may also include investigation and assessment 
of technical and occupational specific skills when indicated by employers. 

♦Literacy: Profiles of America's Young Adults, National Assessment of 
Educational Programs. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY JOB ANALYSIS 
AND EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT 

The purpose of a workplace literacy audit is to determine the skills gap (basic 
and/or technical). It is an attempt to answer the following questions: 

What is the present level of the worker's skills? 

What is the necessary level for satisfactory job performance or for 
coping with changing job demands? 

What curriculum and instruction can be used to bring the skills to 
the identified desired level? 

When a potential employer has been identified, the workplace literacy 
coordinator, postsecondary short-term training coordinator and job service staff 
will conduct a workplace literacy audit to include: 

employee interview and observation to determine the basic and/or 
technical skills used on the job; 

management interviews to determine their perception of the skills 
necessary for the jobs; 

collection of materials that are written and read on the job to 
determine the level of skill proficiency required; 

develop of cloze tests based on the employees' job reading 
requirements; ^ 

collection of a sample of any math used on the job; 
assessment of math deficiency if applicable; 

identification of any technological changes that have taken place 
or will take place that will affect skills levels needed by workers. 
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EVALUATION PLAN 



The internal evaluation plan includes activities designed to measure both the 
quality of instruction and overall program efficiency. The evaluation of 
instruction will be conducted with a student survey designed to gather 
information on the quality of instruction such as relevance of program content, 
instructor effectiveness, quality of facilities, etc. Student learning will be 
measured through the assessment process and pre- and post- testing. Additional 
evaluative information will be solicited from supervisors and employers for 
programs conducted in the workplace for a specific employer. 

Monthly reports will be obtained to reflect and evaluate: 

1. The activities of the workplace literacy coordinators. 

a. Number of business/industry contacts 

b. Development of programs/curriculum 

c. Progress of programs in developmental stage 

2. The efficiency of the identification and referral networks. 

a. The number of business/industry contacts 

b. The number of individuals identified as needing services 

c. The number of adults referred for services 

3. The progress of programs in operation. 

a. The number of adults enrolled in the program 

b. The number of contact hours for the month 

c. The number of adults completing program objectives 

The monthly progress reports will also state any problems or accomplishments 
during the month and additional participant d\A program information as required. 

On-site program reviews will be conducted by members of the Idaho Partnership 
for Workplace Literacy. 

The external evaluation will be conducted by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL). Formal details of the formative evaluation will be available 
after the Washington conference which is tentatively scheduled for January, 1989. 
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^December 8, 1988 

Jane Thompson, Grants Specialist 
U.S. Department of Education 
Grants and Contracts Services 
7th and 0 Streets, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202-4838 

Dear Jane: 

This letter is in response to our telephone conversation on September 8, 1988, regarding the 
workplace literacy proposal PR/Award #V198A80068 submitted by the Idaho Partnership for 
Workplace Literacy. Enclosed are the original and two copies of the following: 

- Revised Form #424 

- Signed Partners' Agreement 

- Revised Budget Narrative 

- Match Budget Narrative 

- Clarification of Contractual Services 

The budget we discussed on the telephone has been amended to reflect the following changes: 
Salaries and Wages - have been reduced by $328 from $76,028 to $75,700 for: 

- 3.5 FTE Workplace Literacy Coordinators - 

7,280 hours 9 $10/hour - $72,800 

- Irregular help - $2,900 

Staff Training Travel - has been increased by $1,831 from $9,928 to $11,759 for: 

- Two trips to Boise for the Workplace Literacy Coordinators. One trip 
will be in early October for orientation, and the second trip will 
be on November 10 to attend the Ohio State University audio- 
conference. 

- The staff training scheduled for November 10-11 has been changed to 
December 14-16, 1988. The State Division of Vocational Education 
is covering the cost to bring Tom Sticht to Boise for a one-day 
conference and two-day training session. This resulted in an 
additional day of per diem for 30 people and 24 motel rooms for an 
additional night. 

SuddI ies - have been reduced by $6,039 from $9,000 to $2,961 and will be used 
for: 

- 258 VCR tapes to off-air record the KET GEO tapes for check-out use. 

- Reference books to be maintained by the State Division of Vocational 
Education for use by the Workplace Literacy Coordinators. 
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Jane Thompson 
December 8, 1988 
Page 2 

^9 ' Miscellaneous supplies for the Workplace Literacy Coordinators at 

$183 per school for six (6) schools. 

- Printing costs associated with a Workplace Literacy brochure to be 
used in conjunction with the Business/ Industry Identification and 
Referral Network. 

Contractual Services - have been increased by $4,148 from $160,450 to $164,608 
for: 

- The franchise agreement with Kentucky Educational Television has 
been increased by $358 from $10,450 to $10,808 to cover the cost of 
the computer component. The computer component will be duplicated 
for check-out use at each of the six regional ABE centers. 

- Subproposals to operate Workplace Literacy Programs will remain at 
$120,800. 

- Child care for t-mployed adults who participate in programs during 
nonworking hours will remain at $29,200. 

- An outside evaluator for the project has been budgeted at $3,800 but 
may require up to $5,000. The Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, in Portland, Oregon, has been contacted and has agreed 
to conduct a formative evaluation of the project. We will negotiate 
a final cost with the NWREL once final details regarding the 
evaluation is received at the Washington conference. The NWREL has 
an exemplary track record. We are confident that the expertise of 
the lab's consultants will be a positive factor m the overall 
success of the project. 

Other - has been increased to $4,500 to cover: 

- Postage (? $300/school X 6 schools 

- Telephone @ $250/school X 6 schools 

- Photocopying costs (? $100/school X 6 schools 

- Ohio State Audio Conference 

Pro.iect Start-Uo Cost^ - have increased by $2,431 from $33,760 to $36,191 to 
cover the additional cost of staff training. The revised match figure is 
$109,632. 

If you have any questions or require additional information, please contact me at (208) 334- 
3213. Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely, 



Trudy Anderson, Ph.D. 

Workplace Literacy Project Director 

TA/JC/jb 
Enclosures 

'\^pc: Steering Committee Members 
^ Dr. William Ullery 
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PARTNER S' AGREEMENT 



Date 

As authorized representatives of our organizations, we agree to the following 
terms with respect to our application number V198A80068 as a condition of 
receiving a grant from the Workplace Literacy Program. We: 

0 are willing to be partners in this project; 
0 will perform the activities outlined for each of us in the 
appl ication; 

0 will be bound by the statements contained in the application. 



Name: Or. Trudy Anderson Name: Dick Winn 

Assistant State Administrator, State Secretary, Consortium of Area 

Division of Vocational Education Vocational Education Schools 

Title, Organization Title, Organization 



Name: Dr. Jerry Beck 



Name: Jane Daly 



President, Association of 
Private Industry Councils 



Administrator, Employment Services & 
Training Div.. Dept. of Employment 



Title, Organization 



Title, Organization 
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BUDGET NARRATIVE 



1. Salary and Wages 

3.5 FTE Workplace Literacy 
Coordinators - 7,280 hours 
0 $10/hour 

Irregular Help 



Fringe Benefits 

3.5 FTE Workplace Literacy 
Coordinators 0 24% ^ $72,800 

Irregular Help 



Travel 

Required trip to Washington 
DC for Project Director 

Steering Committee 

Workplace Literacy Coordinators 

Staff Training: 
2 Trips to Boise for WPL Coord. 

Tra.ining in Boise 6,701 
Identification/Referral Network 

Equipment 



SuddI ies 

258 VCR tapes to off-air record 
Kentucky Tapes for Check-out Use 

Reference Books 

Brochures 

Misc. Office Supplies for WPL 
Coordinator - $183/school X 6 



Project 
Start-Up * 



$ 16,800 



N/A 



$ 4,032 



N/A 



1,500 
N/A 



1,860 

N/A 

3.198 



N/A 

% N/A 

N/A 
N/A 

N/A 
$ N/A 



Project Total 
Operation ** Cost 



$ 56,000 $ 72,800 



2.900 



$ 13,440 
N/A 



3,000 
9,000 



N/A 
6,701 
N/A 



N/A 



245 
328 

1.098 



2.900 



$ 16,800 $ 58,900 $ 75,700 



$ 17,472 



_N/A 



$ 4,032 $ 13,440 $ 17,472 



$1,500 $ N/A 



$ 1,500 

4,500 
9,000 

1,860 
3 198 

$ 14,759 $ 12,000 $ 26,759 



N/A 



$ 1,290 $ 1,290 



245 
328 

1.098 



$ 2,961 $ 2,961 
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Project Project Total 

Start-Up * Operation ** _£^ost 



6. Contractual Services 

Franchise Agreement to air 
6ED preparatory tapes over 
the Public Broadcasting 
System 

Subproposals Operate 
Workplace Literacy Programs 

Child Care for employed adults 
who participu.e in programs 
during nonworking hturs 

Outside Evaluator required by 
Grant 



7. Other 

Postage @ $300/school X 6 

Telephone @ $250/school X 6 

Photocopying Costs 9 $100/ 
school X 6 

Ohio State Audio Conf. 



$ N/A 



N/A 
N/A 



$ N/A 

$ N/A 
N/A 
N/A 

600 



TOTAL PROJECT COSTS 



% 600 
S 36.191 



% 10,808 $ 10,808 



120,800 

29,200 
3.800 



% 1,800 
1,500 
600 

% 3,900 
$255.809 



120,800 
29,200 



$164,608 $164,608 



$ 1,800 
1,500 
600 

600 
$ 4,500 

S292.00O 



* Project Start-Up period is 10/1/88 through 12/31/88 
** Project Operation perici is 1/1/89 through 12/31/89 
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STAFF TRAINING 
DECEMBER 14-16, 1988 



Travel costs include funds for 1 ABE coordinator, 1 workplace literacy coordinator, 1 
vocational short-term training coordinator, and 2 department of employment job service office 
staff to attend training. 



Coeur d'Alene 

Air Fare - 5 X $200 $1,000 

3 days per diem @ $15 X 5 225 

2 night motel 0 $40 X 5 400 $1,625 

Lewiston 

Air Fare - 5 X $200 $1,000 

3 days per diem @ $15 X 5 225 

2 night motel 0 $40 X 5 400 1,625 

Twin Falls 

584 miles X .205* $ 120 

3 days per diem 0 $15 X 5 225 

2 night motel 0 $40 X 5 400 745 

ocatello 

982 miles X .205** $ 202 

4 days per diem 0 $15 X 5 300 

3 nights motel 0 $40 X 5 600 1,102 

Idaho Falls 

1,066 miles 0 .205*** $ 219 

4 days per diem 0 $15 X 5 300 

3 nights motel 0 $40 X 5 600 1,119 

Boise Area 

1,146 miles 0 .205**** $ 237 

per diem 167 

Motel 0 $40 X 2 80 434 

TOTAL $5,700 



* Includes (1) mileage from Burley 
** Includes (1) mileage from Blackfoot 
*** Includes (1) mileage from Rexburg 

**** Includes mileage from Caldwell, Emmett, Payette, Mtn. Home, and McCall 
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TRAVEL COSTS 



36 air fares 9 $200 

62 nights motel d $40 

36,729 miles 0 20.5c/mile 

Per diem 0 $15/day 

Required trip to Washington, DC 

Identification/Referral Network Training 
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MATCH BUDGET NARRATIVE 



The source of state/local matching funds in the amount of $109,632 will be 
provided from one or more of the following sources: 

1. Employer contributions will equal 20% of the line item total for 
subproposals to operate workplace literacy programs. The line item total 
Is $120,800 and an additional $30,200 will be provided by nonfederal 
employer contributions. 

2. The education institution's overhead costs affiliated with operating the 
workplace literacy programs. 

3. The nonfederal in-kind contributions of the Idaho Educational Public 
Broadcasting System to broadcast the Kentucky Educational Television GEO 
tape series. 

4. State appropriated vocational education funds provided for occupational 
skills upgrade classes. Funds will be provided to fund the occupational 
upgrade classes identified in the workplace literacy audits and included 
in the workplace literacy curriculum. 
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^ CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 



Franchise Agreement to air GED preparatory tapes over the Public Broadcasting System 

The cost to purchasa statewide broadcast rights to the Kentucky Educational Television (KET) 
General Educational Development (GED) services for the period of 1/1/89 through 12/31/89 are 
as follows: 



The Idaho Public Broadcasting System will air each of the 43 tapes on Saturday or Sunday 
afternoon, with a possible repeat during the week. Included in the broadcast rights are 
unlimited off-air record rights. Funds have been included to cover the cost of 43 VCR tapes 
per school to off-air record the GED series. Other public schools and libraries will be 
notified of the off-air recording rights and how to coordinate the GED completion process 
with the ABE centers. 

The cost to broadcast the GED series will be used to meet the matching requirement. 
SubproDosals to Operate Workplace Literacy Programs 

It is anticipated that approximately forty (40) programs will be operated at average cost 
/ ^pf $3,000 per program serving twenty-five (25) adults. Overall, the employer contribution 
v. wwill be twenty-percent (20%) of the line item total of $120,800. 

Child Care for employed adults who participate in programs during nonworkino hours 

Child care will be provided by licensed child care providers to employed adults who 
participate in programs during nonworking hours. A contract will be entered into with Child 
Care Connections (a private nonprofit organization) to coordinate the identification of child 
care providers; maintain records of adults who receive child care assistance, and voucher 
of payments to child care providers. 

Child care provided by relatives will not be reimbursed through this grant. 

An application form will be used for each adult who requires child care assistance and must 
be signed by the participant, employer, and school representative. Time sheets submitted 
to Child Care Connections for reimbursement must also be signed by the participant, the child 
care provider, and a school official to document the hours of instruction. 



Statewide Broadcast Rights 
Shipping Costs 
Computer Component 
Reproduction Costs (Idaho PBS) 



$ 7,360 



132 
366 



$10,808 
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The cost breakdown for the child care is as follows: 



Child Care Connections - 8% Administrative Fee 
13,432 hours of child care 0 $2/hour 



$ 2,336 
26.864 
$29,200 



EVALUATION 



The evaluation of the project has been budgeted at $3,800 but may require up to $5,000. The 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, in Portland, Oregon, has been contacted and has 
contacted and has agreed to function as the outside evaluator and will conduct a formative 
evaluation of the project. We will negotiate a finil cost with the NWREL once final details 
regarding the evaluation is received at the Washington conference. The NWREL has an 
exemplary track record. We are confident that the expertise of the lab's consultants will 
be a positive factor in the overall success of the project. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT SUBMISSION/APPROVAL PROCESS 
ANY OF THE FOLLOWING MAY INITIATE CONTACT WITH THE BUSINESS/SITES: 

a. WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATOR (WPLC) 

b. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION COORDINATOR (ABEC) 

c. POSTSECONDARY SHORT TERM TRAINING COORDINATOR (PSSTC) 

d. JOB SERVICE COORDINATOR (JSC) 

WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATOR IS CONTACTED 

WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATOR CONTACTS BUSINESS TO MEET WITH 
REPRESENTATIVES TO DETERMINE TIMELINES AND NEEDS 

WPLC COORDINATES WITH JSC AND PSSTC TO CONDUCT THE AUDIT 

WPLC COORDINATES CURRICULUM ACTIVITY WITH APPROPRIATE STAFF 

WPLC DEVELOPS COURSE OF STUDY FOR TRAINING 

WPLC COMPLETES WPS #43 INCLUDING APPROPRIATE AHACHMENTS AND SIGNATURES 

SUBMISSION OF PROPOSAL TO DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

REVIEW PROCESS INITIATED 

TECHNICAL REVIEW .... FINANCIAL 

.... ATTACHMENTS 

.... SIGNATURES 

.... ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

.... PROGRAM SUPERVISORS 

.... DIVISION WPL STAFF 
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PROJECT APPROVAL - PHASE ONE - PROJECT DIRECTOR STATE STAFF 

PROJECT DENIAL - STATE STAFF 

LACK OF APPROPRIATE ELEMENTS 
INAPPROPRIATENESS OF TOPIC 
MISSING SIGNATURES 

MISSING OR INADEQUATE MATCHING FUNDS 
PROJECT APPROVAL - PHASE TWO - SUBMISSION TO STEERING COMMIHEE 
STEERING COMMITTEE REVIEW AND APPROVAL 

RECOMMENDED PROJECTS SUBMITTED TO STATE ADMINISTRATOR FOR FUNDING AND 
SIGNATURE 

PROJECT ACTIVITY INITIATED AT LOCAL LEVEL 

QUARTERLY OR TIMELY REPORTS SUBMIHED TO DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 
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lOA. 
lOB. 



11. 
12. 
13. 



14. 
15. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING 
CAVES Form No. WPL-43 



This form is to be used for all programs funded with workplace literacy funds 
including basic literacy services (including services to dislocated workers) 
and workplace literacy programs, and must include: 

Basic Literacy Services 

- Statement of Need 

- Course Outline 

- Budget Narrative 

- Description of how the program will be coordinated with other programs 
(if applicable) 

- WPL-55 

Workplace Literacy Programs 

- Statement of Need (including letter/s of support from the business) 

- Results of the workplace literacy audit 

- Outline of the workplace literacy curriculum 

- Budget narrative (including contributions from business) 

- Description of how the program will be coordinated with other programs 
(if applicable) 

- WPL-55 

Instructions for completing the form: 

1. Name of member school responsible for the program. 

2. Name of business the training is being conducted with (if applicable). 

3. Program title. 

4. Proposed starting and endi y dates. 

5. Day(s) of the week and time(s) of the day class will be held. 

6. Total hours of instruction. 

7. Name of instructor. Teacher certification (Vo. Ed. No. 7) must be 
completed and submitted with this form if the teacher is not certified. 
(Teachers need only be certifiable, not certified.) 

8. Initial number of students to start the program. Estimated total number 
of students to be served during the program. 

9. Show the total workplace literacy funds requested and the total amount of 
matching (other) funds to be provided in each category. Administrative 
funds are not allowable with workplace literacy funds, but may be used to 
meet the matching requirement. 

Equipment may be leased but not purchased with workplace literacy funds. 
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A budget narrative detailing workplace literacy funds and the source of 
matching funds must be attached. 



MATCHING FUNDS for workplace literacy programs may include cash or in-kind non- 
federal contributions. Matching funds shall reflect only those costs or portion 
of costs directly applicable to those students enrolled in the workplace literacy 
project. 

Cash Contributions are any non-federal cash used for the operation of a 
workplace literacy program. 

In-Kind Contributions are non-cash non- federal contributions provided by 
the member school or third parties. Resources for in-kind contributions 
are: 



Space . Space may be provided to the workplace literacy programs at 
no cost or at a reduced rate. In the former case, the entire cost 
of the space (at fair rental rate) may be claimed as in-kind; ir, 
the latter case, the difference between the normal cost and the 
reduced rate may be claimed. 

Utilities and Maintenance . Public utilities, janitorial services 
and other costs that are not normally absorbed by the provider of 
the space in the fair rental rate may be claimed as in-kind. 

Equipment and Supplies . In-kind contributions may be claimed for 
the value of equipment or supplies donated (or loaned) for workplace 
literacy activities, including equipment, machinery, training 
supplies, etc. 

The cost of equipment purchased for a specific workplace literacy 
program with matching funds may be used with the following 
conditions: 

- The total cost may be used for a one-time match; or 

- The amount of depreciation may be used over a period of years 
if the total cost of the equipment was not used at the time 
of purchase; and 

- If students other than those enrolled in the workplace literacy 
program utilize the equipment, the prorated portion shall not 
be used for match. 

Volunteer Services. Unpaid services provided to a recipient by 
individuals shall be valued at rates consistent with those ordinari ly 
paid for similar work in the recipients organization. If the 
recipient does not have employees performing similar work, the rates 
shall be consistent with those ordinarily paid by other employers 
for similar work in the same labor market. In either case, a 
reasonable amount for fringe benefits may be included in the 
valuation. 
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Employees of Other Organizations. When an employer other than a 
recipient or cost-type contractor furnishes free of charge the 
services of an employee in the employee's normal line of work, the 
services shall be valued at the employee's regular rate of pay 
exclusive of the employer's fringe benefits and overhead costs. If 
the services are in a different line of work, the paragraph 
pertaining to volunteer services shall apply. 

Release Time for Employees Attending Workplace Literacy Programs. 
When an employer allows an employee to attend workplace literacy 
programs during regular work hours and continues to pay the 
employee's salary, the matching funds shall be calculated at the 
employee's regular rate of pay exclusive of the employer's fringe 
benefits and overhead costs. Match may only be calculated for those 
hours that the employee is attending class. 
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WPL-55 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 

The following agreement is designed to describe the contractual arrangements 
between the Vocational -Technical School and the Business/Industrial sector in 
relation to the training program developed to provide Workplace Literacy skills 
to the employees of the Business/Industrial entity. This agreement will describe 
the conditions under which both parties will agree to operate during the time 
line established for the training. 

Name of Business/Industry 

Contact Person 



Authorized Signature 

Name of Vocational -Technical School 
Workplace Literacy Coordinator 
Authorized Signature 



Time line for the project Begin 

End 



(Name of School) 

agrees to provide the following services: 

1. Individual employee assessment as needed. 

2. Training sessions designed to provide job related literacy skills as 
identified in the assessment. 

3. Develop a schedule for services to be provided. 

4. Provide progress reports on WPL project. 

5. Provide technical assistance to employer with regard to transitional needs 
of the employees after training. 

6. Other 



(Name of Employer) 

agrees to: 

1. Identify a contact person to serve as the liaison for the project. 

2. Provide in-kind matching funds for services provided under the Workplace 
Literacy training consisting of: 




WPL-55 
Page 2 



3. Provide adequate conditions for employees to participate in the project 
to include: 

a. release time needed for assessment; 

b. confidentiality of all records associated with the training and 
assessment; 

c. ensure all records remain the property of the school. 

4. Cooperate to provide the necessary facilities for training and/or 
individual assessment. 

5. As required by the grant, provide six month follow-up data on employees 
trained under the project to include: 

a. retention history of employees; 

b. promotional history of employees; 

c. skill improvement levels of employees; 

d. salary history of employees. 

6. Provide all information as needed by the Workplace Coordinator for 
preparing reports. 

7. Ensure that no discrimination on the basis of sex, race, age or other 
barrier will occur. 

8. Assist the Workplace Coordinator and other project staff in developing the 
training objectives for employees. 

9. Provide all necessary company documents, communication items, training 
manuals, and job related material as identified by project staff to be used 
as training material. , 

10. Other 
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CONSORTIUM OF AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
IDAHO PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 

and 

IDAHO STATE DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
650 West State Street, Boise, Idaho 83720 



Application for Approval of Work place Literacy Training 



1. Member School 

2. Business 



(i 



City 
City 



Idaho 
Idaho 



3. Program Title 



4. Proposed starting date 

5. Class meets on M, T, W, Th, F, S, from 

6. Hours of Instruction 

7. Name of Instructor 

^8. Initial Enrollment 

9. Program Costs 



a. Administrative Costs 

b. Instructional Salary 

c. Fringe Benefits 

d. Instructional Supplies 

e. Instructional Travel 

f. Facility Lease/Rent 

g. Equipment Lease 

h. Other 

1. GRAND TOTAL 



Ending no later than 
to 



Clock Time 



Clock Time 



(Submit Vo-Ed Form No. 7) 



Estimated Total Enrollment 



MATCHING/ 
WPL FUNDS OTHER FUNDS 

N/A 
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I understand that the Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy and the State Division 
jVocational Education have no obligation to fund this proposal until an approved copy has be 
returned. I certify that funds requested in this proposal will be used to supplement and n 
supplant funds otherwise available for the services proposed. I further certify that I 
authorized to enter the organization specified above to the terms of this agreement and a 
other documents affixed or referred tu in this agreement. 



Signed Date 

CAVES Representative 



Signed Date 

Authorized School Official 



Signed Date 

Cooperating Agency/Organization 



Signed Date _ 

Project Director 

*^ ^State Division of Vocational Education to coinplete the following : 



One copy approved by the Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy and the State Division 
Vocational Education will constitute an agreement for financial or other assistance as not 
below. 

Remarks 



Signed Date 



Project # 
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Section 74.21 Length of Retention Period 



(a) except as provided in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section, records shall 
be retained for 3-years from the starting date specified in section 74.22 

(b) if any litigation, claim, negotiation, audit or other action invv/lving 
the records has been started before the expiration date of the 3-year 
period, the records shall be retained until the completion of all issues 
which arise from it, or until the end of the regular 3-yaar period, 
whichever is later. 

(c) in order to avoid duplicate recordkeeping, awarding parties may make 
special arrangements with recipients to retain any records which are 
continuously needed for joint use. The awarding party will request 
transfer of records to its custody when it determines that the records 
possess long-term retention value. When the records are transferred to 
or maintained by the awarding party, the 3-year retention requirement is 
not applicable to the recipient. 

Section 75.734 Record Retention Period 

Unless a longer period is required under 34 CFR Part 74, a grantee shall retain 
records for five years after the completion of the activity for which it uses 
grant funds. 

Section 74.22 Starting Date of Retention Period 

(a) General. (1) Where ED grant support is continued or renewed at annual or 
other intervals, the retention period for the records of each funding 
period starts on the day the grantee submits to ED its single or last 
expenditure report for that period. However, if ED grant support is 
continued or renewed quarterly, the retention period starts on the day 
the grantee submits to ED its expenditure report for the last quarter of 
the Federal fiscal year. In all other cases, the retention period starts 
on the day the report. would have ben due. "Expenditure Report" is defined 
in section 74.3. 

(2) Exceptions to this paragraph are continued in paragraphs (b) through 
(d) of this section. 

(b) Equipment records. The retention period for the equipment records required 
by section 74.140(a) starts from the date of the equipment's disposition 
(Section 74.139) or replacement (Section 74.138) or transfer at the 
discretion of the awarding party. 

(c) Records for income transactions after grant or subgrant support. 

(1) In some cases an ED requirement concerning the disposition of program 
incomes, as defined in Subpart F of this part, will be satisfied by 
applying the income to costs incurred after expiration or termination 
of grant or subgrant support for the activity giving rise to income. 
In such a case, the retention period for the records pertaining to 
the costs starts from the end of the recipient's fiscal year for 
which the costs are incurred. 
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(2) In some cases, there may be an ED requirement concerning the 
disposition of copyright royalties or other program income which is 
earned after expiration or termination of grant of subgrant support. 
Where there is such a requirement, the retention period for the 
records pertaining to the earning of the income starts from the end 
of the recipients fiscal year in which the income is earned. 

(d) Indirect cost rate proposals, cost allocation plans, etc- 

(1) Applicability. This paragraph applies to the following types of 
documents, and their supporting records: (i) indirect rate cost rate 
computations or proposals; (ii) cost allocation plans under appendix 
C to this part; and (iii) any similar accounting computations of the 
rate at which a particular group of costs is chargeable (such as 
computer usage chargeback rates or composite fringe benefit rates.) 

(2) If submitted for negotiation. If the proposal, plan, or other 
computation is required to be submitted to the Federal Government 
(or to the grantee) to form the basis for negotiation of the rate, 
then the 3-year retention period for its supporting records starts 
from the date of submission. 

(3) If not submitted for negotiation. If the proposal, plan, or other 
computation is not required to be submitted to the Federal Government 
(or to the grantee) for negotia' ;->n purposes, then the 3-year 
retention period for the proposal p.an, or other computation and 
its supporting records starts from the end of the fiscal year (or 
other accounting period) covered by the proposal, plan, or other 
computation. 



Section 74.23 Substitution of Microfilm. 
Copies made by microfilming, photocopying, or similar methods may be substituted 
for the original records. 
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Section 74.41 Meaning of Program Income. 

Except as explained in paragraphs (b) and (c) of this section, program 
income means gross income earned by a recipient from activities part or 
all of the cost of which is either borne as a direct cost by a grant or 
counted as a direct cost towards meeting a cost sharing or matching 
requirement of a grant. It includes, but is not limited to such income 
in the form of fees for services performed during the grant or subgrant 
period, proceeds from sale of tangible personal or real property, usage 
or rental fees, and patent or copyright royalties. If income meets this 
definition, it shall be considered program income regardless of the method 
used to calculate the amount paid to the recipient- whether, for example, 
by a cost-reimbursement method of payment or fixed price arrangement. Nor 
will the fact that the income is earned by the recipient from a Federal 
procurement contract or from a procurement contract under a Federal grant 
awarded to another party affect the income's classification as a program 
income. 

For research grants that are subject to an institutional cost-sharing 
agreement, income shall be considered program income only if it is earned 
from an activity part or all of the cost of which is borne as a direct cost 
by the Federal grant funds. An institutional cost sharing agreement is 
one entered into between ED and a grantee covering all of ED's research 
projects grants to the grantee in the aggregate. 

The following shall not be considered program income: 

(1) Revenues raised by a government recipient under its governing powers, 
such as taxes, special assessments, levies, and fines. (However, the 
receipt and expenditure of such revenues shall be recorded as part 
of grant or subgrant project transactions when such revenues are 
specifically earmarked for the project in accordance with the terms 
of the grant or subgrant.) 

(2) Tuition and related fees received by an institution of higher 
education for a regularly offered course taught by an employee 
performing under a grant or subgrant. 
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Subpart G - Cost Sharing or Matching 



Section 74.51 Definitions 
For purposes of this subpart: 

"Cost sharing or matching" means the value of third-party i n - k i n d 
contributions and that portion of the costs of a grant-supported project or 
program not borne by the Federal government. 

"Equipment" has the same meaning given to that term in Section 74.132, 
except that instead of 'acquisition cost,' the words market value at the time 
of donation" shall be substituted. 

"Supplies" means all tangible personal property other than "equipment" as 
defined in this section. 

"Third-party in-kind contributions" means property or services which 
benefit a grant- supported project or program and which are contributed by non- 
federal third parties without charge to the grantee, the subgrantee, or a cost- 
type contractor under the grant or subgrant. 



Section 74.52 Basic Rule: Costs and Contributions Acceptable. 

With the qualifications and exceptions listed in Section 74.53, a cost-sharing 
or matching requirement may be satisfied by either or both of the following: 

(a) Allowable costs incurred by the grantee, the subgrantee, or a cost-type 
contractor under the grant or subgrant. This includes allowable costs 
borne by non-Federal grants or by other cash donations form non-Federal 
third parties. 

(b) The value of third-party in-kind contributions applicable to the period 
to which the cost-sharing or matching requirement applies. 



Section 74.53 Qualifications and Exceptions, 
(a) Costs Borne by Other Federal Grants. 

(1) Except a provided by Federal statute, a cost-sharing or matching 
requirement may not be met by costs borne by another federal grant. 
This prohibition does not apply to costs borne by general program 
income earned from a contract awarded under another Federal grant. 



(2) For purposes of this part, general program revenue sharing funds 
under 31 U.S.C. 1221 ai-e not considered a Federal grant. Therefore, 
in the absence of any provision of Federal statute to the contrary, 
allowable costs borne by these funds may count towards satisfying 
a cost-sharing or matching requirement. 

(b) Costs or contributions counted towards other federal cost-sharing 




requirements. Neither costs nor the values of third-party in-kind 
contributions may count towards satisfying a cost-sharing or matching 
requirement of an EO grant if they have been or will be counted towards 
satisfying a cost-sharing or matching requirement of another Federal grant, 
a Federal procurement contract, or any other award of Federal funds. 

(c) Costs financed by general program income. Costs financed by general 
program income, as defined in Section 74.42 shall not count towards 
satisfying a cost-sharing or matching requirement of the ED grant 
supporting the activity giving rise to the income unless the terms of the 
grant expressly permit the income to be used for cost sharing or matching. 
(This is the alternative use of general program income described in Section 
74.42(d).) 

(d) Records, costs and third-party in-kind contributions counting towards 
satisfying a cost-sharing or matching requirement must be verifiable from 
the records of recipients or cost-type contractors. These records must 
show how the value placed on third-party in-kind contributions was arrived 
at. To the extent feasible, volunteer services shall be supported by the 
same methods that the organization uses to support the allocability of its 
regular personnel costs. 

(e) Special standards for third-party in-kind contributions. 

(1) Third-party in-kind contributions shall count towards satisfying a 
cost-sharing or matching requirement only where, if the party 
receiving the contributions were to pay for them, the payments would 
be allowable costs. 

(2) A third-party in-kind contribution shall not count as direct cost- 
sharing or matching where, if the party receiving the contribution 
were to pay for it, the payment would be an indirect cost. Cost- 
sharing or matching credit for such contributions shall be given 
only if the recipient or contractor has established along with its 
regular cost rate, a special rate for allocating to individual 
projects or programs the value of the contributions. 

(3) The values placed on third-party in-kind contributions for cost- 
sharing or matching purposes shall conform to the rules in the 
succeeding sections of this subpart. If a third-party in-kind 
contribution is of a type not treated in those sections, the value 
placed upon it shall be fair and reasonable. 

Section 74.54 Valuation of Donated Services. 

(a) Volunteer services. Unpaid services provided to a recipient by individuals 
shall be valued at rates consistent with those ordinarily paid for similar 
work in the recipients organization. If the recipient does not have 
employees performing similar work, the rates shall be consistent with those 
ordinarily paid by other employers for similar work in the same labor 
market. In either case, a reasonable amount for fringe benefits may be 
included In the valuation. 

(b) Employees of other organizations. When an employer other than a recipient 
or cost-type contractor furnishes free of charge the services of an 
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employee in the employee's normal line of work, the services shall be 
valued at the employee's regular rate of pay exclusive of the employer's 
fringe benefits and overhead costs. If the services are in a different 
line of work, paragraph(a) of this section shall apply. 



Section 74.55 Valuation of donated supplies and loaned equipment and space. 

(a) If a third party donates supplies, the contribution shall be valued at 
the market value of the supplies at the time for donation. 

(b) If a third party donates the use of equipment or space in a building but 
retains title, the contribution shall be valued at the fair rental rate 
of the equipment or space. 

Def ini tions: 

"Equipment" means tangible personal property having a useful life of more than 
one year and an acquisition cost of $300 or more per unit except that 
organizations subject to the Cost Accounting Standards Board (CASB) regulations 
may use the CASB standard of $500 or more per unit and useful life of two years. 
An organization may use its own definition of equipment: Provided, That such 
definition would at least include all tangible personal property as defined 
herein. 

"Personal property" means property of any kind except real property. It may be 
tangible-having physical existence, or intangible, such as patents, inventions, 
and copyrights. 

"Real property" means land, including land improvements, structures and 
appurtenances thereto, but excluding movable machinery and equipment. 

"Replacement equipment" means property acquired to take the place of other 
equipment. To qualify as replacement equipment, it must serve the same function 
as the equipment replaced and must be of the same nature or character, although 
not necessarily the same model, grade, or quality. 
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COST ALLOWABILITY 



Factors affecting allowability of costs. To be allowable under a grant 
program, costs must meet the following general criteria: 

a. Be necessary and reasonable for proper and efficient administration 
of the grant program, be allocable thereto under these principles 
and, except as specifically provided herein, not be general expense 
required to carry out the overall responsibilities of state or local 
governments. 

b. Be authorized or not prohibited under state or local laws or 
regulations. 

c. Conform to any limitations or exclusions set forth in these 
principles. Federal laws, or other governing limitations as to types 
or amounts of cost items. 

d. Be consistent with policies, regulations, and procedures that apply 
uniformly to both federally assisted and other activities of the unit 
of government of which the grantee is a part. 

e. Be accorded consistent treatment through application of generally 
accepted accounting principles to the circumstances. 
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Section 75.ri62 Indirect cost rates for educational training projects. 

a) The Secretary may approve an indirect cost rate for an educational train 
project at the lesser of- 

(1) The actual indirect cost rate of the grantee; or 

(2) Eight percent of the total direct costs of the project. 

b) This section does not apply to- 

(1) A State (as defined in 34 CFR 74,3); or 

(2) A local government (as defined in 34 CFR 74.3). 
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Section 75.580 Coordination with other activities. 

(a) A grantee shall, to ihe extent feasible, coordinate its project witn other 
activities that are in the same geographic area served by the project and 
that serve similar purposes and target groups. 

(b) A grantee whose project includes activities to improve the basic skills 
of children, youth, or adults, shall, to the extent possible, coordinate 
its project with other basic skills activities that arr« in the same 
geographic area served by the project. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, "basic skills" means reading, 
mathematics, and effective conifr.unication, both written and oral. 

(d) The graitee shall continue its coordination during ths pi r.ject period. 
Section 75.581 Methods of Coordination. 

Depending on the objectives and requirements of its project, a grantee shall 
use one or more of the following methods of coordination: 

(a) Planning the project with organizations and individuals who have similar 
objectives or concerns. 

(b) Sharing information, facilities, staff, services, or other resources. 

(c) Engaging in joint activities such as instruction, needs assessment, 
evaluation, monitoring, and technical assistance and staff training. 

(d) Using the grant funds so as not to duplicate or counteract the affects of 
funds made available under other programs. 

(e) Using the grant funds to increase the impact of funds made available under 
other programs. 
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Section 75.590 Evaluation by the grantee. 
A grantee shall evaluate at least annual 1y- 

(a) The grantee's progress In achieving the objectives in its approved 
application; 

(b) The effectiveness of the project in meeting the purposes of the program; 
anJ 

(c) The effect of the project on persons served by the project, including: 

(1) Any persons who are members of groups that have been traditionally 
underrepresented, such as-- 

(i) Members of racial or ethnic minority groups; 
( i i } Women ; 

(iii) Handicapped persons; and 

(iv) The elderly; and 

(2) If the program statute requires that private school students be 
provided an opportunity to participate* the students who are enrolled 
in private schools. 
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Section 74.61(h) Audit 

(1) General. 

(i) This paragraph applies to each recipient that is not subject 
to the audit requirements in Appendix G to this part. 

(ii) Public hospitals and public colleges and universities are 
subject to this paragraph if excluded under paragraph 4 of 
Appendix G of this part. 

(iii) A financial and compliance audit shall be made in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards, including the 
standards of the U.S. General Accounting Office's publication 
"Standards for Audit of Governmental Organizations, Programs, 
Activities, and Functions." The auditors engaged by a recipient 
shall meet the criteria for qualifications and independence 
in that publication. 

(2) Purpose and Scope. The purpose of these audits shall be to determine 
the effectiveness of the financial management systems and internal 
procedures established by the recipient to meet the terms of its 
grant and subgrants. The recipients auditors need not examine every 
grant or subgrant awarded to the recipient. Rather, audits generally 
should be made on an organization-wide basis to test the fiscal 
integrity of financial transactions and compliance with the terms 
of awards. These tests would include an appropriate sampling of 
Federal grants and subgrants. 

(3) Frequency. These audits shall be conducted on a continuing basis 
or at scheduled intervals, usually once a year, but at least every 
two years. The frequency shall depend on the nature, size and 
complexity of the recipients grant- or subgrant-supported activities. 

(4) Relation to Federal audit. These audits may affect the frequency 
and scope of the Federal audit. However, nothing in this section is 
intended to limit the right of the Federal Government to conduct an 
audit of grant- or subgrant-supported activity. 

(5) Audit resolution. The recipient shall follow a systematic method 
to assure timely and appropriate resolution of audit findings and 
recommendations. 

(6) Copies of audit reports. A copy of each audit report and a 
description of its resolution, shall be furnished to ED. 
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CARL D. PERKINS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT 



Part C - Adult Training, Retraining, and Employment Development 

Findings and Purpose 
Sec. 321. (a) The Congress finds that-- 

(1) technological change, international competition, and the demographics 
of the Nation's workforce have resulted in increases in the numbers 
of adult workers who are unemployed, who have been dislocated, or 
who require training, retraining, and upgrading of skills, 

(2) many women entering and reentering the paid labor market are 
disproportionately employed in low-wage occupations and require 
additional training, 

(3) many adults cannot gain access to or benefit fully from vocational 
education due to limited English language proficiency, and 

(4) thei'.e needs can be met by vocational education programs that are 
responsive to the needs of individuals and the demands of the labor 
market. 

(b) It is the purpose of this part (1) to provide financial assistance to the 
States to enable them to expand and improve vocational education programs 
designed to meet urgent needs for training, retraining, and employment 
development of adults who have completed or left high school and are 
preparing to enter or have entered the labor market, in order to equip 
adults with the competencies and skills required for productive employment, 
and (2)to ensure that such programs are relevant to the labor market needs 
and accessible to all segments of the population, including women, 
minorities, the handicapped, individuals with limited English language 
proficiency, workers fifty-five and older, and the economically 
disadvantaged. 

Authorization of Grants and Uses of Funds 

Sec. 322 

(a) From the portion of the allotment of each State under Section 101 available 
for this part, the Secretary shall make grants to the States for programs, 
services, and activities authorized by this part. 

(b) (1) Grants to States under this part may be used, in accordance with 

State plans, for-- 



(a) vocational education programs, services, activities, and employment 
development authorized by title II which are designed to meet the needs 
of-- 

(i) individuals who have graduated from or left high school and who need 
additional vocational education for entry into the labor force; 
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(ii) unemployed adults who require training to obtain employment or 
increase their employabil ity; 

(iii) employed individuals who require retraining to retain their jobs, 
or who need training to upgrade their skills to qualify for higher 
paid of more dependable employment; 

(iv) displaced homemakers and single heads of households who are entering 
or reentering the labor force; 

(v) employers who require assistance in training individuals for new 
employment opportunities or in retraining employees in new skills 
required by changes in technology, products or processes; and 

(vi) workers fifty-five and older; 

(B) short-term programs job retraining designed to upgrade or update 
skills in accordance with changed work requirements; 

(C) education and training programs designed cooperatively with 
employers, such as-- 

(i) institutional and worksite programs, including apprenticeship 
training programs (or combinations of such programs) especially 
tailored to the needs of an industry or group of industries 
for skilled workers, technicians, managers, or to assist their 
existing work force to adjust to changes in technology or work 
requirements; and 

(ii) quick-start, customized training for workers in new and 
expanding industries, or for workers for placement in jobs 
that are difficult to fill because of a shortage of workers 
with the requisite fkills. 

(0) building more effective linkages between vocational education 
programs and private sector employers (through a variety of programs 
including programs where secondary school students are employed on 
a part-time basis as registered apprentices with transition to full- 
time apprentices upon graduation), and between eligible recipients 
of assistance under this Act and economic development agencies and 
other public and private agencies providing job training and 
employment services, in order to more effectively reach out to and 
serve individuals described in subparagraph (A; 

(E) cooperative education programs with public and private sector 
employers and economic development agencies, including seminars in 
institutional or worksite setting, designed to improve management 
and increase productivity; 

(F) entrepreneurship training programs which assist individuals in the 
establishment, management, and operation of small business 
enterprises;; 
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(G) recruitment, job search assistance, counseling, remedial services, 
and information and outreach programs designed to encourage and 
assist males and females to take advantage of vocational education 
programs and services, with particular attention to reaching women, 
older workers, individuals with limited English language proficiency, 
the handicapped, and the disadvantaged; 

(H) curriculum development, acquisition of instructional equipment and 
materials, personnel training, pilot projects, and related and 
additional services and activities required to effectively carry 
out the purposes of this part; 

(I) the ^osts of serving adults in other vocational education programs, 
including paying the costs of instruction of the costs of keeping 
school facilities open longer; and 

(J) related instruction for apprentices in apprenticeship training 
programs . 
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Name 



INDIVIDUALIZED DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

Soc Sec # 



WPL 27A 
Phone Contact 



Home Address 



State Zip Code 



Employer: 

Address: 

Job Title: 

Skills/ 
Interests; 



Learning 
Objectives: 



Career 
Objectives; 



Development 
Plan: 



Employee Signature 



Date 



Program Representative Signature 



Date 



Distribution: Employee 
Instructor 
WPL File 
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WPL-27B 

INDIVIDUALIZED DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Employee:. 



Last 



First 



Soc. Sec. 



MI 



Employee's 
Home Address; 



Date of 
Birth: 



Phone: 



Supervisor: 



Phone: 



1. White not of hispanic origin 

3. American Indian or native Alaskan 
S. Hispanic 



Racial Ethnic Designation Code 

2. Black not hispanic origin. 
4. Asian or Pacific Islander. 
6. Non-resident alien 



Highest level of education completed:, 
^^ame of location of school: 



Date 



Date of Enrollment: 
Withdrawal Reason: 
Date of Completion: 



PROGRAM COMPLETION INFORMATION 
Date of Withdrawal 



Total Class Hours: 



WORK HISTORY 



H F 



Duration of Employment 


Job Title 


Employer 


























i 
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WPL-27B 



Soc. Sec. # 

INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
ASSESSMENT SHEET 

SKILLS CHECK PRE-TEST POST-TEST GAIN 

Vocabulary 

Reading Comp. 

Suell ing 

Language 

Number Operations 

Problem Solving 



MATH 



ENGLISH 



_Addit ion/Subtract ion 
"Solving story problems 
"Multiplication of whole numbers 
^Division of whole numbers 
_Fractions 
"Decimal fractions 

_Changing percents, fractions, decimals 

_Ratio/proportions 

_6eometry 

"Algebra 

"other 



_Spell ing 

"Subject/Verb Agreement 
_Capital ization 
^Punctuation 
'Pronoun Usage 

"Logic/Organization 
_Verb Tenses 
'Legibi 1 ity 

"Job-related Vocabulary 
"Other 



SUBJECT 



DATE 



J- 



1. 



1. 



Di:.iribution: WPL file 

Instructor file 



O (> 
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CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
WORKPIACE LITERACY PROJECT 



NAME: 



SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER: 



MAILING ADDRESS:. 



PHONE NUMBER: 



NAME OF CHILD CARE GIVER i 
SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER: 



ADDRESS : 



PHONE NUMBER: 



COST OF CHILD CARE PER HOUR: 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN NEEDING CARE; 



AGES OF CHILDREN: 



I verify that there is no other adult in the home that can provide 
child care during this training time. 



Name 



Date 



Rate for Child Care 
Assistance is 
$1.50 per child 
per hour 



The Reimbursement for this project will be $ 

per hour based on children needing child 

care assistance. 

This child care assistance is limited to $ 



Funds have been allocated by the Work Place Literacy 
Project for this fiscal year. In the event that 
funds are no longer available, this contract is null 
and void. 



Work Place Literacy Coordinator 



Date 



O "7 



Workplace Literacy 
Project Classes 



IDAHO STATE BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
650 West State Street 
Boise, ID 83720 



WPLP Form 9 
(Rev 12/88) 



BI-WEEKLY ATTENDANCE REPORT 



School 
Company 



City 



Project Number X 



Date 



19 



(Month) 



Students Name 
1. 


Dav of Vo. 
Oav of Weeic 


) 

3CH 














p 










1 " 










1 








I ! 


2. 
















































3. 
















































4. 
















































's. 
















































6. 
















































7. 
















































8. 
















































9. 
















































10. 
















































n. 
















































12^ 
















































13. 
















































14. 
















































15. 
















































18. 
















































lotdl instruc- 
tional hours to 
be reiffbtirsed 
















































mis IS a aocument or rinancial 


record. 
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Form Distribution: 
1 copy remains with school 
1 copy to WPL Coordinator 
/ ^ 1 copy to Child Care Connections 

P-0. Box 6756 
1303 Fort Street 
Boise, ID 83707 



(Instructor Signature) (DateJ 
■Please follow directions on reverse side- 



(Wjrk Place literacy Coordinator) 



(Date) 



INSTRUCTIONS 
Fill in the name of School . Company and Citv . 

Fill in the five-digit Project Number and period this report covers. 

List students alphabetically, last name first. It is h'^.lpful to include 
the student's social security number also. 

Use the following code in marking attendance: 

E - Student enters 
2,4, etc. - Number of hours present 
- - Show absence with a dash 
W - Withdrawal 
R - Reinstatement 

"BCH" means "beginning cumulative hours", the total hours which the student 
has attended previous to this reporting period. 

"CCH" means "closing cumulative hours", the total hours attended, including 
the period covered by this report. 

Total hours for which the instructor is to be paid must be clearly 
indicated in the CCH column. This is a document of financial record. 

Mail this report after the last session of the reporting period to the WPL 
Coordinator, and Child Care Connections, P.O. Box 6756, 1303 Fort Street 
Boise, ID 83707. 
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(For press release) 



WORKPUCE LITERACY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The U.S. Department of Education has awarded a $292,000 grant to the Idaho 
Partnership for Workplace Literacy. Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy 
members include the Consortium of PoSwSecondary Vocational -Technical Schools, 
Idaho A:>sociation of Private Industry Councils and the Idaho Department of 
Employment. 

Rapid technological changes in many businesses and industries have left many 
employees with obsolete skills and knowledge. The grant will provide workpUx.^ 
literacy programs designed to update and upgrade basic literacy and occupationvii 
skills of employed adults in accordance with changes in workplace requirements, 
technology, products or services, and to increase productivity in the workplace. 

Workplace Literacy Coordinators will be housed at the Adult Basic Education 
centers in each of the postsecondary vocational -technical schools. The 
coordinators will work with Department of Employment Job Service staff to 
determine the skills and knowledge needed for various jobs. Curriculum will be 
developed and organized by job tasks, include problems and situations that call 
for the use of basic and occupational skills as will be used on the job, and be 
linked to the goals of the business and participating employees. 

The grant will also provide GEO preparatory courses through the Idaho Public 
Broadcasting Systems for adults who are unable to attend reguiar GEO programs. 
Completion of the GEO process will be coordinated through the Adult Basic 
Education Centers, 
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Child care services for employed adults who attend workplace literacy programs 
during nonworking hours may be provided th^-ough this grant. The child care 
provision of this grant is unique to the state. 

The program services will begin January 1, 198". 
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FOriMAT FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY JOB ANALYSIS AND EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT 



SCHEDULING: 

Work site visits should be scheduled two to three weeks in advance. The 
logical contact person is the personnel director or training supervisor. 
Explain specifically what your visit will entail. Provide details of what 
will be required of the company. 



COMPONENTS OF SITE VISIT: 

- Interview with managerial staff 

In ordev to gain a broad perspective of the company's goals and needs, 
start at the top of the organizational structure and work down. Identify 
management's perception of company's needs. Document management's 
perception of future changes in the business. 

- Site tour 

Your site tour should involve an awareness of any safety or security 
features which might affect your presence at the work site. Also, you can 
use the tour to observe work settings, employees, and any evidence of 
literacy requirements; ie, signs, bulletins, notices, etc. 

- Interview with dirsct supervisors 

Ask the supervisors for job descriptions and obtain their perceptions of 
literacy needs. Document the results of this interview for later 
comparison with employees'descriptions of job duties and skills required. 
You may also want to ask supervisors to participate in employee selection 
process. 

- Select employees to interview and observe 

This selection process will depend on the 'dentified needs of the 
employer. 

- Interview selected employees 

See next section for details. 

- Observe selected employees 
See next section for details. 

- Gather and photocopy literacy material 
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EMPLOYEE INTERVIEW, OBSERVATION, AND JOB ANALYSIS 



ESTABLISH RAPPORT 

Introduce yourself and explain the purpose of the analysis and assessment. Be 
aware of employee's anxiety and try to allay any fears. The following are 
examples of approaches you might use: 

I'm interested in any reading, writing, or math you do in your job. When I 
say 'reading', I'm not just talking about books. I'm interested in the forms 
you read or fill out when you do your job. Blueprints, graphs, charts, or 
work manuals are also examples of the kinds of things I'll be asking you 
about during the interview. What I learn from you today will be used to make 
training materials for others who need to learn to do a job similar to yours. 
What kinds of things do you read or write as you do your job? (If you begin 
the interview with the question, "What kinds of materials do you read in your 
job?" you are likely to hear, "I don't read much on my job.") 

Hello, my name is and I am with adult learning 

center. I am working on a Workplace Literacy project to determine how much 
reading, writing, and math is done on different jobs. There are no right or 
wrong answers to any of the questions. I'm just trying to get a picture of 
the kinds of reading, writing, and math you do. 

OBSERVING WORKERS 

OPTIONS 

Option 1 allows you to observe the worker perform the task and then move to a 
quiet area to ask him or her questions. If the job site is hazardous or 
noisy, and the job task has a small number of reading materials involved and 
is relatively simple, then Option 1 may be the best method. Have the worker 
bring all the forms, manuals, measurement tools, and any other materials he or 
she uses to perform the task. After asking the worker questions in a quiet 
area, return to the workplace and watch as the worker performs the task a 
second time. Use the second observation to clarify your understanding of the 
task. 

Option 2 follows the same steps as Option 1, but the analyst spends less time 
observing and more time interviewing the worker about the task. For a complex 
task that involves several printed materials and is also performed in a noisy 
or haza«'dous work area, Option 2 is a better choice than Option 1. For tasks 
which integrate several printed materials, the extra time spent talking with a 
worker is often needed. 

Option 3 is the optimum situatior for conducting the Literacy Task Analysis, 
When the work area is quiet and safe, you can ask questions during the job 
performance and you will achieve better results. The worker can explain each 
step of the procedure as he or she is performing it. You will have the 
opportunity to immediately ask questions about any steps that are unclear. 
There is less chance of misunderstanding when you can simultaneously observe 
the worker perform and question him or her about the task.* 
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Ideally, you can question, interview, and gather materials as you observe. 

Observe the employees to determine the basic skills they must use in order to 
perform their jobs effectively. 

- Watch the employees throughout a workday to be sure all tasks are 
observed. 

- Record each time the worker reads, writes, or does an arithmetic 
calculation. 

- Note the setting in which these basic skills activities take place. 

- Note the materials used by the employee to perform the tasks involving 
basic skills activities. 

- Determine the purpose of those tasks.** 
Questions to include: 

If I were a new employee, how you would you" break me in? (Get a step by step 
explanation - this is a good example of thinking skills.) (See page 15, 
bottom line.) 

How comfortable or uncomfortable are you with what you read on the job? 

Do you tend to avoid reading job materials when you can get the information a 
different way? 

Do you tend to avoid writing something if you can just tell someone the same 
thing? 

How comfortable or uncomfortable are you with what you have to write on the 
job? 

As a reader, do you consider yourself to be; (1) below average; (2) average 
(3) above average. 

How important is reading to your job? 

What are the main types of reading that you do? (specify in notes) 
During a usual day, how much time do you spend reading for your job? 
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Job Reading and Writing Check List (record yes or no answers) 

In vour work, do vou read 

1. Notes, letters or memos? 

2. Forms (such as work orders, vouchers, claims, etc.)? 

3. Charts/graphs? 

4. Policy manuals, regulations, and instructions? 

Do vou jse inforni^tion from books such as 

1. Telephone directories 

2. Catalogs? 

3. Dictionaries? 

4. Technical references? 

5. Company manuals? 

In vour work, do vou write 

1. Notes, letters, memos? 

2. Forms . . . ? 

3. Reports for superiors or others in your field? 

In vour reading at work, do vou have to 

1. Use directions? 

2. Find our facts? 

3. Find out opinions, purposes or hidden meanings? 

4. Use two or more books at a time to find out 
information? 

5. Compare references from two or more books and set 
a value Judgement on the one to use? 

In vour writing at work, do vou have to 

1. Report on what was accomplished? 

2. Generate plans for further work? 

3. State your opinions about some aspects of the job? 

4. Complete already prepared forms? 
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I would like to get ex< ^les of times during the last month or so when you 
used printed materr:""*! connection with carrying out some part of your job. 
Could you give me i .i tixact name of this materials}? 

NAME OF MATERIAL (s) . 

(Code) 

A. Total book 

B. Part of book (text) 

C. Part of book (charts, tables, diagrams, map) 

D. Single to triple sheet text 

E. Single to triple sheet graphics 

How did you use that material in getting the information you needed? 
Why did you choose to read that particular material? 

Did you learn something from this material? How did you learn the material? 
(Use the information from the above question to code the following:) 

READING TO LEARN 

A. Reread/rehearse 

B. Problem solve/question 

C. Relate/associate 

D. Focus attention 

READING TO 00 (no learning) 

E. Fact-finding in text 

F. Fact-finding in charts, graphs, tables, maps 

G. Following directions using text 

H. Following directions using charts, etc. 

READING TO DO WITH LEARNING 

I. Special learning strategy (explain) 

READING TO ASSESS 

J. Usefulness for a particular task 

K. Whether to read more carefully later 

L. Whether to pass material on to someone else 

M. Other (specify) 

If you had to do the same work/task tomorrow, would you have to read this 
material again? 

How important to the completion of the job was reading this material? 
How often do you do this kind of reading? 




Now I'd like to get some examples of writing you have to do. Could you give 
me some instances when you had to write something on your job in the last 
month or so? 

What exactly did the writing task involve? 
TYPE OF TASK 

A. Fill out form 

B. Write letter, memo 

C. Write report or articles for others 
0. Note work accomplished 

E. Other (specify) 

What would be the consequences if you made a mistake writing this material? 
How often do you do this type of writing? 

Ask whatever other questions necessary to clarify your analysis of the job. 
GATHER MATERIALS 

Be sure that you have discussed this beforehand with management. You will 
need permission to copy work related materials. 

Collect all materials that are written and read on the job to determine the 
degree of skill proficiency an employee must have to do the job well. ** 

- Include memoranda, telephone messages, manuals, bills of sale, and forms 
such as inventory lists, balance sheets, and requisition slips. 

- Examine the materials to determine reading levels, necessary 
vocabulary, and style. 

- Analyze the content of these materials to determine their function and 
importance to the employees' jobs. 



JOB RELATED LITERACY MATERIALS CHECK LIST* 



Task Oriented Reading 



reference manuals 
measurements tools 
blueprints 



job aids 

graphs, scales, charts, tables 
procedural guides 
first aid instructions 
metric conversion charts 
product labels 



work orders, forms 
computer printouts 



diagrams & flowcharts 
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General Job Reading 



safety manual 
insurance manual 
accident forms 
bulletin board memos 
payroll check stub 
posters 
textbooks 



union brochures 
calculate wages 
training manuals 



company pol icy manual 
insurance forms 
company newsletters 



Perform readability test of Job materials and assessment of math skills 
required, 

FORCAST Formula* 

1. Count number of one syllable 

words in 150 word sample 

2. #1 divided by 10 

3. #2 subtracted from 20 

It is recommended that you sample from the beginning, middle, and end of the 
book or manual. You should then average the three to determine the 
readability of the total document. 

Sample passage #1 

Sample passage #2 

Sample passage #3 

Reading level (average) 

FOG Characteristics and Formula* 

- Uses the average sentence length plus the number of three or more syllable 
words in a 100-word passage 

- Tends to run a little higher than other formulas 
• How to calculate: 

1. Select at least three passages from the material. 

2. Count 100 words for each passage. (Count contractions and hyphenated 
words as one word. Count numbers and lettors as one word.) 

3. Count the number of sentences. 

4. Calculate the average sentence length by dividing 100 by the number of 



sentences. 
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5. Count the number of words that have three or more syllables. (Do not 
count capitalized words, combinations of short easy words 
[bookkeeper], or verb forms made into three syllables by adding -ing 
or -ed). 

6. Add the two factors of average sentence length and number of three 
syllable words. 

7. Multiply the total obtained in (6) by 0.4. This is the approximate 
grade level. 

EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT 

Prepare cloze test using material gathered on the job. Design math test using 
job related problems. Determine skills gap. ^ 

Combine the information gathered from observing the employees, collecting the 
materials they use, and the interviews. Then, write up a description of pach 
of the audited jobs in terms of the reading, writing, and computation skills 
needed to perform them.** 



CLOZE PROCEDURE 



Using materials that you have gathered on the job, delete every fifth word 
V. A Leave the first sentence intact and complete the sentence that contains the 
last deletion. Replace every deletion with the same length blank (number the 
blanks if you plan to administer the test to more than one person). Select 
J5?J?J''c''r;^^^ cleletions for your purpose, realizing the fewer the 

deletions the more one has to question the validity of the results. 

Direct the test takers to fill in one word for each blank (spelling does not 
count). ^ ^ ^ 

- Administration 

A list of deleted words is not provided. 
No aid can be given during the test. 

Test takers should not be told to read through the passage first. 

- Scoring: 

Mark each exact replacement with a disregarding the spelling. 

Count the number of exact replacements and determine the percentage based 

on the total number of deletions. 'v.eiiL<tat. oasea 



60 - 100% Independent Level 

56 - 59% Independent/Instructional 

40 - 55% Instructional 

35 - 39% Instructional/Frustration 

0 - 34% Frustration 
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Research has demonstrated the Cloze percentages between 40-60 are equivalent 
to the percentages of 75-90 on a multiple choice test of the same selection. 

Be cautious, the percentage on one test is r.ot as valid as the comparison 
among several selections. 

DOCUMENTATION 

The importance of asking clear questions, clarifying answers, and writing 
everything down as soon as possible cannot be over stressed.* 

Take thorough notes during the entire process. You will need three copies of 
all job-related material you gather. One should be retained in a file for 
curriculum building, one will be used for a cloze test, the remaining one will 
be used as a key for the cloze test. 

DOCUMENTING THE RESULTS OF LITERACY TASK ANALYSIS* 

To avoid forgetting important information, begin organizing and documenting 
the results of your job analysis as soon as possible after you have completed 
the interviews and observation. Use your notes to begin to isolate each task 
that you discussed with the worker. To help organize the information, form 
two columns on a sheet of paper. In the left column, write a brief 
description of the steps of the task. Next, in the right column, list the 
related literacy elements contained in the steps you have written in the left 
column. 



* ^rom How to Gather and De velop Job Specific Literary Materials for 
Skills Instruction . (1988) 

* ^rom The Bottom Line: Ra sic Skills in the Workolarp . (1988) 

* From Job Litera cy Survey by Diehland Mikulecky. 
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TEACHER COMPETENCIES: STAFFING Nl'EDS 
IN WORKPLACE LITERACY PROGRAMS 

Elaine Sheltoa 

COMPETENCY 1: To identify, build on, and emphasize the connection 
between what is to be learned and the kinds of tasks the employee 
performs on the job 

• Adults learn much more quickly and easily if they can see the immedi- 
ate application of what they are learning. 

• The incorporation of real job tasks and materials into worksite lit- 
eracy instruction is critical to the efficacy of the program. 

• Data suggest that 100 hours of engaged time are needed on average to 
make one year's gain in reading grade level. A focus on the actual 
literacy requirements of a job can cut the 100-hour average by as much 
as two-thirds. 

• "Skills taught in traditional or generic basic skills classes appear 
to have little direct transfer to the performance of iob-specific 
basic skills tasks." ^ ^ 

• There is no substitute for realia like company newsletters, in-house 
memos, benefit statements, company manuals and charts, etc 

• This does not preclude the effective use of teacher-made and commer- 
cial materials, although the latter may need to be adapted to job- 
related situations. 

COMPETENCY 2; To demonstrate an understanding of the company for 
which the student employees work and a good knowledge of the specific 
job(s) these employees have 

• The kinds of reading, writing, and analytical tasks workers are 
expected to perform are often different from those taught in schools 
or in general adult literacy program 

• Instructors must understand for what specific purposes the employee 
needs to be able to read, write, and compute in order to be an effec- 
tive worker. 

COMPETENCY 3: To be a generalist rather than a specialist 

• Employers often expand the definition of basic skills to include lis- 
tening, interpersonal relations, and decision-making. 

• A generalist may have an easier time integrating the teaching of read- 
ing, writing, speaking, listening, computation, decision-making, and 
interpersonal relations with each other. 

COMPETENCY 4: To possess good listening skills 

• Much can be learned about a student's skill levels and needs by 
simply" listenini; to them. The discrepancies between what skills are 
present and usable and at what level and what is lacking can become 
the basis for meaningful, practical instruction. 
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SK^^hte^^^^^^^^ info. 

Some assessment should deal with covert indices of succe« like 
mcreased se f-esteem, confidence, punctuah'ty/ decreased absenteeism 
, '"^proved mterpersonal relations, etc. aosenieeism. 
This ability to interpret the needs of students should extend to the 
ability to recognize learning disabilities and to be faS eno"eh 
with community resources to refer the student to otheT sources fir 

V^^SsZ^l aid p"r"ogrJ^r ~« 
COMPETENCY 7: To be open-minded and non-judgmental 

• Don't a.^syme presence or absence of a skill 

Respect diversity rather than fearing or mistrusting it. 

=!i"°"''z,e the instructional program to best fit th« 
. rdr/e.^ee"''''"'""' "f th'^indllidual 

Personalize both material?) and instructional msiiiQds. 

COMPETENCY 9: To demonstrate adaptability and Hexibility 

COMPETENCY 10: To demonstrate SENSITIVITY 

; pers:!n'^i!!,',o~:';ii'T^q;^,l}',?^^^ ego and low self-es.eem of a 

• Treat the student with respect and dignity. 

Be sensitive to group dynamics and how they can affect behavior 
Sensitivity shouTd extend to competence in being a go?d ob^^^^^^ 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT OUTLINE 
Recruitment and registration 

1. Meeting with management (including line supervisors) 
Z, Meeting with human resource personnel 

3. Announcement to employees of program availability 

4. Employee registration 

Plan of operation 

1. Location of classroom(s) 

2. Days and hours of operation 

3. Program dates 

Pretesting 

Attendance regulations and completions 

1. Attendance regulations 

2. Completions 

Format and curriculum 

1. Instructional format 

2. Instructional materials 

3. Staff 

a. Numbers 

b. Hiring 

c. Qualifications 

Evaluation 

1. Evaluation of program 

a. Process evaluation 

b. Product evaluation 

c. Using the results 

2. Evaluation of participant 

a. Formal evaluation 

b. Informal evaluation 

Six month follow-up 

1. Statement of Assurance for business to sign 
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ADULT EDUCATION STRATEGIES FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 



If rti^il'. ft^f^Tir^ ^^^^ ^""^ °^ teaching adults presumes a particular set 
yin^^c that differs in many respects from K-IZ instruction. The following 
topics are especially relevant .0 workplace literacy teaching strategies! 

TJ^?c^®ho?Jf!?^V^\"'"^.^^^ ^^"1^ learning is a critical first step. 

llalfiJl ^^L^ ^^^^ mind that many of these worker/students have had 
^lltnlln iv^°°- ^^P^':^e""s in the past. Others may have had no structured 
learning experiences for many years. Both of these patterns may create anxiety 
and fear of failure in the employee/student. anxiety 

I5nni,"^*7rfVn*"ir""i^^JP ^^^^^ Jhese fears by an open, friendly and respectful 

TpSrn nn ^n^ IV^l ^'i '^"n^^'? "'^"^ ^^''l" ^^an desks promotes group 

learning and a feeling of equality. ^ 

Sensitivity--It is important that the instructor be sensitive to Individual 

?n^trun ni'fn' 1^.^' » 1 ^^'^ ' » 2"^ ^"^"^"9 ^^^1"- ^he Workplace 1 tera^y 
n nrlr fnl^°f"J'^ ' knowledge of adult teaching strategie^ 

nnHoilnn. oi^^n^!^•"'^^^^^"^"'"9 Strategies; ie, dialogue; lecture;^imulation; 
.nodeling; group discussion; experiential learning with learning styles. 

triUMmp°Vhl'"''°T'"^2^:"^ ^^^^"^ '"^y ^i'"" "^^^ the instructor may need 

iH..Uc chnni'i%''°\^°^ teacher, it generally agreed that an instructor of 
adults should function as a facilitator of learning This approach furthers the 

his/h^XrninT" the student 's^'responsYbVli^^^^ 

Jlll°u'^t^t°".'*^°""^'"9 System- -According to the conclusions reached bv Sticht 

^^"1^ ^'^'^ skills program should opera^^^^ 
neS clofbl i?^ n^l P^"" in/ormation processing system that develop 

new capabilities over time using prior knowledge and skills as the mpanc fn^ 

tnt»orlf=J J"fk^'l* best results are reached when basic skill instruction is 
integrated with technical training using job-specific materials. 

BynIIlI?f.''f'*'°''i''^"^°"'J,°^"^ constantly draw upon each other's knowledae and 
oo?5iJ = "^''^P'-ob'^s. These useful networks should be utilized wheneJSr 
mkul'eJky.'Mlr ' experiences in the workplace. Tsti-chrand 

pHnc'fpli'sT^"'""'"'""''" "'""^'^^^ <'584) suggest the following four 
TnllulT^ t° the mission of the business or Industry 

2. Using a functional context (job-specific) approach to instruction. 

3. Arranging for experiential learning when possible. 

po«1bU."Tpage"32)''"''' ^""""^"^ instructional approach where 

* ^Uu^lckyt^gsr '"^ ronrl„,<on ^ by Thomas Sticht and Larry 
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APPENDIX A 
PRESENTATION PACKET 



IDAHO PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPUCE UTERACY 




Steering 




Committee 





Legal Recipient - CAVES 
Administrative Entity - Vocational Education 

Governing Body - Literacy Partnership 
Policy/Procedure and Funding Recommendation - Steering Committee 



PROPOSAL PROCEDURES 



WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT 
SUBMISSION/APPROVAL PROCESS 



WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATORS (WPLC) 
COORDINATES WITH JOB SERVICE STAFF AND 
POSTSECONDARY SHORT-TERH SKILLS 
COORDINATOR TO CONDUCT THE JOB ANALYSIS. 

JOB ANALYSIS AND EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT IS 
CONDUCTED. 

WPLC COORDINATES PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT WITH 
APPROPRIATE STAFF. 

WPLC DEVELOPS COURSE OF STUDY FOR TRAINING 

WPLC COMPLETES WPL #43 INCLUDING 
APPROPRIATE ATTACHMENTS AND SIGNATURES 

SUBMISSION OF PROPOSAL TO DIVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

REVIEW PROCESS INITIATED 
TECHNICAL REVIEW 
.... FINANCIAL 
.... ATTACHMENTS 
.... SIGNATURES 
.... ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
.... PROGRAM SUPERVISORS 
.... DIVISION WPL STAFF 



PROJECT APPROVAL - PHASE ONE - 
PROJECT DIRECTOR STATE STAFF 

PROJECT DENIAL - STATE STAFF 
. LACK OF APPROPRIATE ELEMENTS 
. INAPPROPRIATENESS OF TOPIC 
. MISSING SIGNATURES 
. MISSING OR INADEQUATE MATCHING FUNDS 

STEERING COMMITTEE REVIEW AND APPROVAL 

RECOMMENDED PROJECTS SUBMITTED TO STATF 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR FUNDING AND SIGNATURE 

SSSJIfSiY 2"*. TIMELY REPORTS SUBMITTED TO 
COORDlK ""^^"^N 



THE CHANGING WORKFORCE 

. THE DECLINE IN POPUUTION GROWTH WILL 
MEAN AN OLDER WORKFORCE. WITH THE 
AVERAGE AGE OF WORKERS INCREASING FROM 
36 TO 39 BY THE YEAR 2000. 

. THE NUMBER OF YOUNG WORKERS WILL 

DECLINE BOTH RELATIVELY AND ABSOLUTELY, 
WITH WORKERS AGED 16-34 ACCOUNTING FOR 
HALF THE WORKFORCE IN 1985 BUT 
DECLINING TO LESS THAN 40 PERCENT BY 
THE YEAR 2000. 

. 80 PERCENT OF NEW ENTRANTS ir^TO THE 
WORKFORCE WILL BE WOMEN, MINORITIES, 
AND IMMIGRANTS. 
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THESE CHANGES MEAN THAT: 



AN OLDER, LESS ADAPTABLE WORKFORCE WILL 
FACE A JOB MARKET THAT REQUIRES 
INCREASINGLY FLEXIBLE SKILLS, WITH MANY 
WORKERS CHANGING JOBS FIVE OR SIX TINES 
DURING THEIR WORKLIVES. 



TRADITIONALLY LESS SKILLED GROUPS AND 
UNDERUTILIZED POPUUTION GROUPS (WOMEN, 
MINORITIES, AND IMMIGRANTS) WILL BE 
NEEDED TO TILL AVAILABLE JOBS. 



AS A CONSEQUENCE OF SMALLER GROWTH IN 
THE LABOR FORCE AND A DIMINISHING POOL 
OF QUALIFIED WORKERS, EMPLOYERS MAY 
FACE SERIOUS SKILL SHORTAGES NOT 
EXPERIENCED SINCE WORLD WAR II. 
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DEFINITIONS - TERMS 

CUSTOMIZED TRAINING AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
NOW INCLUDE WORKPLACE LITERACY. 

WHAT IS WORKPLACE LITERACY? 

WORKPLACE LITERACY DIFFERS FROM GENERAL 
LITERACY IN BOTH CONTEXT AND PURPOSE AS 
IT FOCUSES ON THE SPECIFIC NEEDS OF 
WORKERS TO PERFORM THEIR JOBS. 

WHAT CAN A CUSTOMIZED TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION PROGRAM INCLUDE? 

* TRAINING FOR TECHNOLOGY 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TRAINING TO 
IMPROVE THE MAINTENANCE, ADVANCEMENT, 
OR PRODUCTIVITY OF EMPLOYEES IMPACTED 
BY TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE. 

* BASIC SKILLS 

BASIC EDUCATION IN READING, WRITING, 
AND COMPUTATION. 

*WORKPLACE LITERACY 

TRAINING TO IMPROVE THE ABILITY TO USE 
COMPUTATION AND COMMUNICATION SKILLS IN 
THE CONTEXT OF THE WORKPLACE. 
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LOCAL PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 




VOCATIONAL 
TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 



JOB 
SERVICE 



I 

I 
I 



I 



Adult Basic 
Education 



J-L. 



Workplace 
Literacy 
Coordinator 



CAVES 
Representative 



Posteeoondary 
Short-Term Training 
Coordinator 



Local 
Committee 



(Rioommtnded) 



Job Servloe 
Staff 



ti/In 



IDENTIFICATION/REFERRAL 

NETWORK 



(SOCIAL SERVICE) 



IDENTIFICATION AND REFERRAL OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN NEED OF BASIC LITERACY SERVICES. 

THE IDAHO PARTNERSHIP FOR WORKPLACE 
LITERACY WILL HOLD TRAINING SESSIONS 
ACROSS THE STATE TO TRAIN JOB SERVICE 
(• STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND WELFARE 
DISTRICT OFFICE, STATE, COMMUNITY BASED 
ORGANIZATION STAFF, IDAHO OFFICE ON AGING 
STAFF, POSTSECONDARY COUNSELORS, JTPA 
SERVICE PROVIDER STAFF, AND PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY COUNCIL STAFF ON HOW TO IDENTIFY 
ADULTS WHO MAY BE IN NEED OF BASIC 
LITERACY SKILLS SERVICES AND ACTIVITIES; 
HOW TO APPROACH THE INDIVIDUAL ABOUT THE 
APPARENT LACK OF BASIC SKILLS; AND HOW AND 
WHERE TO REFER THEM FOR SERVICES. 
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IDENTIFICATION/REFERRAL 

NETWORK 



(BUSINESS/INDUSTRY) 



THE IDAHO PARTNERSHIP OF WORKPLACE 
LITERACY WILL ESTABLISH AN IDENTIFICATION 
AND REFERRAL NETWORK TO EDUCATE BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES ON 
THE IMPORTANCE OF WORKPLACE LITERACY AND 
TO IDENTIFY THOSE BUSINESSES WHO ARE IN 
(# NEED OF WORKPLACE LITERACY SERVICES. THE 
IDENTIFIED BUSINESSES WILL BE REFERRED TO 
THE APPROPRIATE VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 
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WORKPUCE ESL 



TO MEET THE LITERACY NEEDS OF ADULTS WITH 
LIMITED ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY MAY 
BE OFFERED THROUGH THIS GRANT IF THEY ARE 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN EMPLOYER OR GROUP 
OF EMPLOYERS AND ARE CONDUCTED AT THE 
WORKSITE. 
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CHILD CARE 



CHILD CARE FOR EMPLOYED ADULTS WHO 
PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAMS DURING NONWORKING 
HOURS. 



CHILD CARE WILL BE PROVIDED BY LICENSED CHILD CARE PROVIDERS TO EMPLOYED 
ADULTS WHO PARTICIPATE IN PROGRAMS DURING NONWORKING HOURS. CHILD CARE 
CONNECTIONS (A PRIVATE, NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION) WILL COORDINATE THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF CHILD CARE PROVIDERS, MAINTAIN RECORDS OF ADULTS WHO 
RECEIVE CHILD CARE ASSISTANCE, AND VOUCHER OF PAYMENTS TO CHILD CARE 
PROVIDERS. 

AN APPLICATION FORM WILL BE USED FOR EACH ADULT WHO REQUIRES CHILD CARE 
ASSISTANCE AND MUST BE SIGNED BY THE PARTICIPANT, EMPLOYER, AND SCHOOL 
REPRESENTATIVE. TIME SHEETS SUBMIHED TO CHILD CARE CONNECTIONS FOR 
REIMBURSEMENT MUST ALSO BE SIGNED BY THE PARTICIPANT, THE CHILD CARE 
PROVIDER, AND A SCHOOL OFFICIAL TO DOCUMENT THE HOURS OF INSTRUCTION. 



DISLOCATED WORKERS 



SERVICES DESIGNED TO PROVIDE BASIC SKILLS, 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA OR EQUIVALENCY 
INSTRUCTION, AND ACTIVITIES FOR DISLOCATED 
WORKERS WILL BE HELD AT SITES OR LOCATIONS 
THAT ARE OFF-CAMPUS. THE DELIVERY OF THIS 
INSTRUCTION WILL BE COORDINATED WITH THE 
APPROPRIATE JOBS SERVICE OFFICE AND 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY COUNCIL. THESE SERVICES 
MAY BE PROVIDED WITH OTHER FUNDS OR 
THROUGH THIS PROJECT. 



GEO PREPARATION MAY BE PROVIDED THROUGH 
THE USE OF THE KET/GED TAPES AT OFF-CAMPUS 
SITES. 



GED 



GED PREPARATORY COURSES FOR ADULTS WHO ARE 
UNABLE TO ATTEND REGULAR PROGRAMS WILL BE 
BROADCAST THROUGH THE STATEWIDE PUBLIC 
SSSiSS^IIiN*^ SYSTEM. PARTICIPANTS WILL BE 
INSTRUCTED AS TO THE NEAREST ABE LEARNING 
CENTER FOR COMPLETING THE GED PROCESS? 

UTILIZATION OF KET/GED: 

^SnwrinS!!!" BROADCAST TO COMPLETE PREPARATORY 

If iSp^ior ?ca2M?:^^?r^T?n°P^° AVAILABLE FOR PARTICIPANT USE 

AT THE ABE LEARNING CENTERS AND OTHER OUT-REACH SITES. 

A COMPUTER COMPONENT WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR USE AT THE ABE LEARNING 
CENTERS AND MAY BE UTILIZED AT OFF-CAMPUS SITES DEPENDING ON THE 
AVAILABILITY OF A COMPATIBLE COMPUTER. UtPtNUlNG ON THE 
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PROGfitAM EVALUATION 



To measure results of the 
workplace literacy program, 
staff should: 



# 



1. 



Construct and administer job-specific pre- and 
post-tests based on tlie results of a literacy 
or similar job task analysis technique. 

2. Talk to the employees and their supervisors 
to find out what they believe to be the on- 
going and final results of the training. 



3. 



Look for signs of changes in the employees' self- 
confidence in class & on the job. Note positive 
changes in work habits such as improved 
attendance, punctuality, & teamwork skills. 



4. 



Supervisors should monitor classes to make sure 
that instruction is on track with the learning 
goals of the employees & the overall goals 
i # of the company. 



o 
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EVALUATION 



THE NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
UBORATORY, IN PORTLAND, OREGON, HAS BEEN 
CONTACTED AND HAS AGREED TO FUNCTION AS 
THE OUTSIDE EVALUATOR AND WILL CONDUCT A 
FORMATIVE EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT. 

EACH SCHOOL WILL PROVIDE REPORTS AND 
CONDUCT EVALUATIONS THAT INCLUDE STUDENT 
ASSESSMENTS FOR THEIR PROGRAMS. 



mOWLEmE LEVELS 



Professional 


Technician 


Vocational 






DO 








KNOW 









Adult 
Basic Education 
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MPWYBn ADULTS 



Short-Term 
Vocational Training 



^ WORKPLACE LITERACY 

FiLLS THE GAP 




SERVICES TO EMPLOYED ADULTS 
WITH WORKPLACE LITERACY GRANT 



Adult 
Basic Education 



Workplace 
Literacy 



Short-Term 
Vocational Training 
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GOAL SETTING 



Clarify and define the specific 
workplace need ibsA will be 
addressed by raising tbe 
basic skill levels of 
employees. 

Identify the workers in need 
of basic sldlls deyelopment* 



3. 



Specify tbe projected 
resnlfs for tbe company 
and the employees. 



TO HELP SET THE GOALS FOR 
EFFECTIVE CUSTOMIZED TRAINING AND 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. ANSWER THE 
FOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 



What company goals or performance 
standards are not now being met? 

Are there projected changes in the business 
or business environment that will add new 
goals or modify current performance 
standards? 

What are the skflls needed to perform: 
effectively in particular jobs or job 
families now and over the next 5 years? 

Do employees or groups of employees 
lack these minimal skills? 

If a basic skills training program is set up, 
what results are expected? 

What evidence would indicate that these 
results had been achieved? 

3 M 



A good curriculum for developing workplace 
literacy skills should be designed to include 
the tasks & materials that fit the specific 
Job contexts of the workers. 

. » « » 

Is organized by job tasks, not by discrete 
basic skills. 

Includes problems & simulated situations that call 
for the use of baste skfKs as they will be 
used on the job. 

Provides opportunitfes to [mk basic skills and 
thinking together. 

Builds on the employees' knowledge of the 
job content. 

Uses actual job materials as instructional texts. 

Gives employees the opportunity to work 
together & learn from each other. 

Is linked to the goals of the company and 
participating employees. 



JOB ANALYSIS AND 
EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT 



THE TOOLS OF A JOB ANALYSIS AND 
EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT ARE: 

• Observation 

• Coifection and Anafysfs 

of Materials 

• Interviews 

• Customized Tests 



COMPARING NEW UBOR MARKET l-NTRANTS TO THE 
CURRENT WORKFORCE REVEALS SOME STRIKING 
DIFFERENCES: 

LABOR FORCE NET NEW WORKERS 
1985 1985-2000 



TOTAL 115,461,000 25,000,000 



NATIVE 

WHITE MEN 47% 15% 

NATIVE 

WHITE WOMEN 36% 42% 
NATIVE 

NON-WHITE MEN 5% 7% 
NATIVE 

NON-WHITE WOMEN 4% 13% 
IMMIGRANT WOMEN 3% 9% 
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FINDINGS 



THE ECONOMY AND THE WORKPLACE ARE 
CHANGING RAPIDLY, AND THE PACE OF 
CHANGE IS ACCELERATING. 

THE JOBS THEMSELVES ARE CHANGING IN 
CONTENT AND SKILL REQUIREMENTS, 
REGARDLESS OF TYPE OR SIZE OF 
BUSINESS . 

THE "BASIC SKILLS GAP" BETWEEN WHAT 
BUSINESS NEEDS AND THE 
QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ENTRY LEVEL 
WORKERS AVAILABLE TO BUSINESS IS 
WIDENING. 

EMPLOYERS ARE PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS 
IN THEIR CONCERN THAT COMPETENCIES 
OF ENTRY LEVEL WORKERS ARE 

?K?FH!!I- THESE INCLUDE THE BASIC 
SKILLS OF READING, WRITING, 
MATHEMATICS AND COMMUNICATION. 
DEFICIENCIES WERE ALSO FOUND IN 
SUCH ABILITIES AS PROBLEM SOLVING. 
TEAMWORK, INITIATIVE, AND 
ADAPTABILITY. 



THESE SKILLS DEFICIENCIES IN THE 
WORKPLACE ARE COSTING AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MONETARILY, THROUGH WASTE, 
LOST PRODUCTIVITY, INCREASED 
REMEDIATION COSTS, REDUCED PRODUCT 
QUALITY, AND ULTIMATELY A LOSS IN 
COMPETITIVENESS. 

EDUCATORS AGREE WITH BUSINESS ABOUT 
THE OVERALL GOALS OF EDUCATION, AND 
ABOUT THE SKILLS NEEDED IN THE 
WORKPLACE. HOWEVER, THE MAJORITY 
OF EDUCATORS MAINTAIN THAT THEIR 
GRADUATES ARE WELL PREPARED FOR 
ENTRY LEVEL POSITIONS, AND ONLY A 
FEW EDUCATORS ACKNOWLEDGE THAT THE 
GAPS AREA AS SEVERE AS BUSINESS 
INDICATES. 

EDUCATORS MAY NOT BE TRANSUTING 
THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF BUSINESS' 
NEEDS INTO WHAT HAPPENS IN THE 
CLASSROOM. 

BUSINESS MUST DO A BETTER JOB OF 
ANTICIPATING FUTURE WORKFORCE 
NEEDS, AND COMMUNICATING THESE 
NEEDS TO EDUCATORS, TO PARENTS, TO 
STUDENTS, AND TO OTHER COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES THAT CAN HELP ADDRESS 
THESE NEEDS. 




BOTH BUSINESS AND EDUCATION STRESS 
THE NEED TO DEVELOP MECHANISMS TO 
REDUCE THE ISOLATION OF THEIR 
WORLDS IN ORDER TO IMPROVE 
STUDENTS' PREPARATION FOR THE 
WORKPLACE AND FOR RESPONSIBLE 
ADULTHOOD. 

WHILE EDUCATION REFORM EFFORTS HAVE 
BROUGHT UNDENIABLE PROGRESS, MANY 
EXPERTS CONCLUDE THAT THE NON- 
COLLEGE BOUND AND DROPOUTS HAVE 
BEEN LEAST AFFECTED . 



AGGRESSIVE ACTION MAY BE NEEDED BY 
BUSINESS AND EDUCATION TO LEARN 
FROM EACH OTHER AND TO CHANGE THE 
WAY EDUCATION IS PROVIDED TO ENSURE 
A QUALITY WORKFORCE AND A 
PRODUCTIVE NATION. 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL 

FINDINGS 
AND CONCLUSIONS 



THE FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS PRESENTED IN 
THIS REPORT PROVIDE A CHALLENGE NOT ONLY 
FOR BUSINESS AND EDUCATION, BUT FOR 
GOVERNMENT AND ALL SECTORS AT THE 
NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS. 



CONCLUSIONS 

IN ORDER TO CLOSE THE SKILLS GAP, WE NEED 
TO: 

1. IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION 

2. MOBILIZE BUSINESSES TO ASSIST 
SCHOOLS 

3. MOBILIZE THE COMMUNITY 




THE CHANGING ECONOMY 
THE CHANGING WORKPLACE 



THE JOB$ THEMSELVES ARE CHANGING IN 
CONTENT AND SKILL REQUIREMENTS. REGARDLESS 
OF TYPE OR SIZE OF BUSINESS. 

THE LARGE MAJORITY OF EMPLOYERS CONSULTED 
CONTEND THAT THE COMPLEX AND CHANGING 
MARKETPLACE WILL CONTINUALLY HEIGHTEN THE 
NEED FOR A MORE HIGHLY QUALIFIED ENTRY 
LEVEL LABOR FORCE. 




SUMMARY: BUSINESS' WORKPUCE 

NEEDS 



IN SUMMARY, BUSINESSES CONSISTENTLY NOTED 
THAT ENTRY LEVEL WORKERS AND APPLICANTS 
DID NOT HAVE THE SKILLS TO: 

. READ AND COMPREHEND POLICY AND 
INSTRUCTION MANUALS AS WELL AS 
TECHNICAL MATERIAL. 

. WRITE SENTENCES WITH CORRECT SENTENCE 
FORM, SPELLING, PUNCTUATION, AND OTHER 
MATTERS OF MECHANICS. 

. PERCEIVE ERRORS AND REWRITE. 

. SP^AK AND EXPLAIN IDEAS CLEARLY. 

. ANSWER AND ASK QUESTIONS AND FOLLOW 
VERBAL DIRECTIONS. 

. ADD, SUBTRACT, MULTIPLY AND DIVIDE. 

. WORK WITH FRACTIONS AND DECIMALS. 
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EMPLOYERS ALSO IDENTIFIED DEFICIENCIES IN 
THESE MORE TECHNICAL SKILLS: 

. MEASURE AND COMPREHEND SPATIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS, AND USE METRIC 
MEASUREMENTS . 

. TYPE WITH ACCURACY AND SPEED. 

. WORK ACCURATELY WITH COMPUTERS AND 
COMPUTERIZED PROGRAMS. 

FINALLY, EMPLOYERS NOTED THAT THEY NEEDED- 
-BUT WERE FREQUENTLY UNABLE TO RECRUIT- 
EMPLOYEES WITH POSITIVE ATTITUDES AND THE 
ABILITY TO: 

. LEARN, BE FLEXIBLE, AND RESPOND TO 
CHANGE QUICKLY. 

. DEAL WITH COMPLEXITY, THAT IS, LEARN 
AND PERFORM MULTIPLE TASKS AND ANALYZE 
AND DEAL WITH A WIDE VARIETY OF 
OPTIONS. 

. IDENTIFY PROBLEMS, PERCEIVE ALTERNATIVE 
APPROACHES, AND SELECT THE BEST 
APPROACH . 

. OPERATE INDEPENDENTLY AFTER A BRIEF BUT 
INTENSIVE ORIENTATION PERIOD OR AFTER 
AN INITIAL TRAINING PERIOD. 

332 



WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH PEOPLE OF 
DIFFERENT PERSONALITIES. RACE, SEX. 
ACROSS DIFFERENT AUTHORITY LEVELS ANP 
ORGANIZATIONAL DIVISIONS. 

BE PUNCTUAL AND DEPENDABLE AS WELL AS 
SHOW PRIDE AND ENTHUSIASM IN PERFORMING 
WELL. 



THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
GROWING SKILLS GAP 



THESE SKILLS DEFICIENCIES IN THE WORKFORCE 
ARE COSTING AMERICAN BUSINESS MONETARILY, 
THROUGH WASTE, LOST PRODUCTIVITY, 
INCREASED REMEDIATION COSTS, REDUCED 
PRODUCT QUALITY, AND ULTIMATELY A LOSS IN 
COMPETITIVENESS . 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY 
COMPONENT 



(4) Programs designed to upgrade and update baszc and 

occupatzonal skills for adult workers in accordance with 
changes in workplace requirements, technological change, 
products or services, will be offered in conjunction with an 

EMPLOYER OR GROUP OF EMPLOYERS. COURSE CONTENT WILL BE 
DETERMINED BY THE WORKPLACE LITERACY AUDIT AND WILL CONTAIN 
BASIC LITERACY SERVICES AND OCCUPATIONAL SPECIFIC SKILLS 
TRAINING AS APPROPRIATE. ThE PROGRAMS MAY BE OFFERED AT THE 
BUSINESS SITE OR A MUTUALLY AGREED UPON SITE. 

SUBPROPOSALS TO OPERATE WORKPLA CE LITERACY PROGRAMS 

It is ANTICIPATED THAT APPROXIMATELY FORTY (40) PROGRAMS WILL BE 
OPERATED AT AN AVERAGE COST OF $3,000 PER PROGRAM SERVING TWENTY- 
FIVE (25) ADULTS. Overall, the employer contribution will be 

TWENTY PERCENT (20%) OF THE LINE ITEM TOTAL OF $120,800. 




GED 



FRANCHISE AGREEMENT TO AIR GED PREPARATORY 
TAPES OVER THE PUBLIC BROADCASTING SYSTEM 

THE IDAHO PUBLIC BROADCASTING SYSTEM WILL AIR EACH OF THE 43 TAPES. 
INCLUDED IN THE BROADCAST RIGHTS ARE UNLIMITED OFF-AIR RECORD RIGHTS. 
FUNDS HAVE BEEN INCLUDED TO COVER THE COST OF 43 VCR TAPES PER SCHOOL TO 
OFF-AIR RECORD THE GED SERIES. OTHER PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES WILL BE 
NOTIFIED OF THE OFF-AIR RECORDING RIGHTS AND HOW TO COORDINATE THE GED 
COMPLETION PROCESS WITH THE ABE CENTERS. 



HOW IS A CUSTOMIZED TRAINING 
AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 
DEVELOPED? 



ANY OF THE FOLLOWING MAY INITIATE CONTACT 
WITH THE BUSINESS/SITES: 

A. WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATOR (WPLC) 

B. ADULT BASIC EDUCATION COORDINATOR 
(ABEC) 

C. POSTSECONDARY SHORT-TERM TRAINING 
COORDINATOR (PSSTC) 

D. JOB SERVICE COORDINATOR (JSC) 

WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATOR IS 
CONTACTED 

* JKKJirEJ^^""^'^^'*^ INTERVIEW WITH 
MANAGEMENT. 

* SLJ^Ji^HI." PERFORMED BY TRAINED 
STAFF TO DETERMINE SKILL LEVELS 
NECESSARY FOR SATISFACTORY JOB 
PERFORMANCE. 



O I. 



EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT - PERFORMED BY 
TRAINED STAFF TO DETERMINE PRESENT 
SKILL LEVELS OF EMPLOYEES. 



PROGRAM DESIGN - CURRICULUM IS 
CUSTOMIZED TO BRIDGE GAPS BETWEEN 
WORKERS' CURRENT AND DESIRED SKILL 
LEVELS . 

PROGRAM DELIVERY - PROGRAMS MAY BE 
DELIVERED ON-SITE BY QUALIFIED 
INSTRUCTORS FROM THE BUSINESS OR THE 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
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CUSTOMIZED EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 



BASIC SKILLS 



SHORT-TERM SKILLS TRAINING 



PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION I 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 



BASIC SKILLS 



SHORT-TERM SKILLS TRAINING 



*MAY INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION II 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 



SHORT-TERM SKILLS TRAINING 



* MAY INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 



PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION III 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 



BASIC SKILLS 



*MAY INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 



PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION IV 



BASIC SKILLS 

c« — 

SHORT-TERM SKILLS TRAINING 

I 



* DOES NOT INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 



PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION V 



WORKPLACE LITERACY 



*MAY INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 
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PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION VI 



SHORT-TERM SKILLS TRAINING 



*DOES NOT INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 



PROGRAM DESIGN 
OPTION VII 



BASIC SKILLS 



*OOES NOT INCLUDE CHILD CARE COMPONENT 



Economic/Productivity Improvement Projects 

Customized Training 

e^'KfJil spe"ff?c'icJu'Dl;IS?a?'r^"''/° ''''''' individuals for 
fo? wSrkers foJ'^pl cemen"?S jjg;^ or expanding industry and/or 

shortage of workers wUh reSuis?ta ^Hifc ^^^^^"^^ ^° ^^^^^ ^«=*"se of a 
a commitment from an emplSySr or a arlll .f P'^^r*""^ o^ier^ted with 

upon successful comjlejion^o? ??a?n?ng!!'^ ^° individuals 

Cu?tQmi7Pf1 Training is appropriate for: 



1. 
2. 
3. 



A newly formed Idaho company; or 

I bullnVA tl"^^ relocating to the state of Idaho; qt 
a business defined as expanding due to: 

lKa?ke5'foVwil.h''5^ * substantial increase in the 
worgfo?ce; and/°r'^ ' inadequate trained 

f^E*J^I?".°^r°^"^^^ ^^*l"e ^^^^^) which results in the need 
for training in new occupational skill areas.. 



b. 



Industry Specific Upgrade Training 

::^fJ»v^Su^^?^^L^^^^ of 

operated in conjunction with an emTflv.r ^ P*" Programs are 

usually offered'at a .itrj?o;?dl3''J;'?h%°e.?"Je%(')'"""°'''' 

My;trY ?p-r1fii; Upqrqds TrMnlnj u appropriate when: 

liSpuJe'r";"? M ""J"""^"'' "^t" the 

2. is designed to improve the efficiencv of nracont- 

3. has a letter(s) o? endorse^ent'o^^e^uest'^hr^iSl^^-jf^ 



Apprenticeship prnKt<? - Post secondary vocational programs deslqned to 
provide classroom and/or laboratory Instruction In conjunction with 
JSSinJJJlH'''"^ training to registered apprentices. ThesS prSSrSlrare 
conducted or sponsored by an employer, a group of employers or a inint 
apprenticeship training committee J-ep^esentlng both labJr and ^ 
management. 

Fire Service Training 

Postsecondary vocational training designed to provide Instruction for fire 
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Retraining, 



Employment Entry/Reentry Projects 



ISaiS'S'wSrTfrrJl I'rlll^. ''''''''' ^° ^° ^^-^ing needs of 

Entry/Reentry Training 

Entrv/Rgon trv Training is: 

1. Short-term (usually 500 hours or less); and 

Z. provides specific occupational skills training; and 

3. is coupled with JTPA funds; ar ^ — 

4. serves target populations including, but not limited to: 

a. Displaced homemakers 

b. Single parents 

c. Older workers 

d. Welfare recipients • 

e. Out-of-school youth 

Retraining 

Postsecondary vocational training designed to orovide traininn f« ir,M- , 
employment due to technological change. «uu»..on in 

getraininq project^ are: 

1. Short-term (usually 500 hours or less); and 

2. provides training to dislocated and/or displaced workers- and 

3. provides training in new and/or expanded occupational skilflreas. 

Preapprenticeship 

nn?on*^°?'^r^ vocational training designed to enhance an individual's 
potential to enter an approved apprenticeship program Ihl nVn^arl. 
limited to out.of-school youth (16 years of age o? oTder) !nd adSus. ' 



Independent Business and 
Agribusiness Management Training 

Appropriate Tnstnrrtlnn^l l\r^ include, but are not limited to: 

1. Small business/agribusiness management 

Z. Entrepreneurship instruction 

3. Employee awareness 

4. Supervisory training 

5. Marketing techniques 

successful development and operation of a small business. 
Upgrading 

wo^kfo^cS'^w^j; training designed for persons already in the 
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PROPOSAL PROCEDURES 



WORKPLACE LITERACY PROJECT 
SUBMISSION/APPROVAL PROCESS 



WORKPLACE LITERACY COORDINATORS (WPLC) 
COORDINATES WITH JOB SERVICE STAFF AND 
POSTSECONDARY SHORT-TERM SKILLS 
COORDINATOR TO CONDUCT THE JOB ANALYSIS. 

JOB ANALYSIS AND EMPLOYEE ASSESSMENT IS 
CONDUCTED. 

WPLC COORDINATES PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT WITH 
APPROPRIATE STAFF. 

WPLC DEVELOPS COURSE OF STUDY FOR TRAINING 

WPLC COMPLETES WPL #43 INCLUDING 
APPROPRIATE ATTACHMENTS AND SIGNATURES 

SUBMISSION OF PROPOSAL TO DIVISION OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

REVIEW PROCESS INITIATED 
TECHNICAL REVIEW 
.... FINANCIAL 
.... ATTACHMENTS 
.... SIGNATURES 
.... ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
.... PROGRAM SUPERVISORS 
.... DIVISION WPL STAFF 

350 



PROJECT APPROVAL - PHASE ONE - 
PROJECT DIRECTOR STATE STAFF 

PROJECT DENIAL - STATE STAFF 
. LACK OF APPROPRIATE ELEMENTS 
. INAPPROPRIATENESS OF TOPIC 
. MISSING SIGNATURES 
. MISSING OR INADEQUATE MATCHING FUNDS 

STEERING COMMITTEE REVIEW AND APPROVAL 

RECOMMENDED PROJECTS SUBMITTED TO STATF 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR FUNDING AND SIGNATURE 

QUARTERLY OR TIMELY REPORTS <;riRMTTTcn m 
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By Jma P«wM 

Ttm Idsho Stalttman 

Not many yean ago, two of the 
chief criteria for getting a Job on a 
production line at Hewlett Pack- 
ard Co. were manual dexterity and 
the ability to get along with 
|H}u|)le. 

Nut anymore. 

**People work from written pro* 
:e(turcs and have to uie the com- 
puter or a terminal of tome aort/' 
\anl Kay l4imberaon» a personnel 
^flicer at II P. 

liamborson, other employera and 
{ovornment ofTiciale met Wcdnca- 
lay in Uoise at a conference on 
Morkphico literacy, an ieaue that 
las emerged in an age of rapid 
technological advancca. Employera 
ire being confronted with employ- 
es who haven't caught up. 

Workplace literacy often shows 
jp in ''comoany towns'* where gen- 
erations 01 families work in the 
x>mpany sawmill or mine, said 
rhomas Stichi, a San Diego, Calif, 
jvorkplace literacy apecialist. 

Mining and mill Jobs now 
luira higher skills because eauip- 
nent is becoming more sophisticatr 
m), Sticht aaid. Problems with 
iloracy frequently ahow up when a 
>cr»on changea Jobs and ia handed 
I thick training manual. 

*They discover the work re- 
luircs more reading, writing and 
irilhmetic skills/' Sticht said. '*Ev- 
dence shows that people that have 
ligher reading ability can perform 
asks better." 

In 1966, one in five peoole age 21 
o 26 read beloif^ihe,^g|^-|prad^ 



level. But Sticht pointa out that in 
some casea, an employee has trou-. 
ble not because he is « poor reader* 
but because the training manual ia 
written poorly. 

Lloyd Hogden, manager of the 
Potlatch Corp.*a consumer prod- 
ucts division in Lewiston, aaid Potr ; 
latch realized it had to find eola- 
tions to the workplace literacy 

Eoblem when it upgraded one <^ 
\ plants by adding computerised 
machinery. 

*'We knew we had Journeymen 
who didn't know their Jobs like 
they needed to," Hogden said. 'The 
new mill allowed us to use new 
technology to get these folks with 
it again.'* 

Training was provided. Manuals 
were switched to make the instruc- 
tions more understandable. Work* 
era had the chance to practice on 
mock panels. 

**In that particular ftmction, 1 
aaw some really healthy strides in 
improving the literaoy of our em* • 
ployeea,** Hogden said. 

In some cases, employees have 
managed to do their Joba without 
aome of the skills that are now 
being required. Some companies 
are offering educational aaaistanee 
so employees can increaae their 
reading and math levels. 

Bob Ford, who works in the Divi- 
sion of Economic Develo|: n for 
the Idaho Department ol Com- 
merce, said a literate work force is 
necessary if Idaho b to compete 
with ol^^.' atatee for new industry. 
Further growth In Idaho coi^d 
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DEFINITION 

; ' Workplace literacy: 
The need for people to be 
able to read* write* com- 
pute and solve problems 
In ttie workplace. 

— Thomas Sticht, 
president of The ABC's« 
Applied Behavioral & 
Cognitive Sciences Inc. 



BU8INI8S SURVIY ^ 

Otaten Sarvteta. a temporary help agency, recently conducted a 
aurvey of aecretarlei and executivea atx)ut communlcationa In 
the buslneaa workJ and found: 

■ 21 percent of male executtvei over 40 don't have a dictio* 
nary or other reference book In their offlcea. 

■ Young executivea think writing le much more Important to 
aucceae than their older colleague! do. 

■ Three out of four executtvei proofread at! buelneee letters 
their aecretariea type. 

■ ''Accommodate*' la the most frequently misspelled word, 
followed by *'elfect;* "allecr* find ''commitment.** 

■ Nearly one-third of the U.S. executives surveyed would not ' 
consider a job applicant whoso resume contained a typographi- 
cal error. 

■ Only 13 percent of male executives over the age of 40 
compose letlera on a word^roces^o^ although 29 percent under - 
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Council hears about job training 



ByJEANETTEHARP 
Staff writer 

KELLOGG - Made-to-order job training programs 
are available to Silver Valley businesses. 

Allison Gilmore, coordinator for the Idaho 
Partnership for Workplace Literacy, told members of the 
Sliver Valley Literacy Council that programs can be 
tailored to fit n\any needs and training can be done at the 
work place. 

*The Silver Valley Is a good place to come/* Gllmore 
said during a luncheon meeting at the Silver Spoon 
restaurant last week In Kellogg. 'Teople here are upbeat 
about getting their feet back on the ground.** 



Employers Interested in taking advantage of the 
service can fulfill a 20 percent financial commitment by 
providing supplies, Gllmore said, telling of the flexibility 
allowed. 

North Idaho College is one of six schools in Idaho to be 
included in the workplace literacy program that is using a 
portion of |9 million appropriated by Congress, Gllmore 
said. The structured program in :daho involves voca- 
tional education, Job Service and the Private Industry 
Council. 

Gllmore said she is currently seeking Input concerning 
needs, as well as information about * programs are 
available for dealing with problem order to avoid 
duplication. 



She said workplace literacy deals with more than the 
reading and writing skills generally identified with 
general literacy. 

Citing an example of how the program is implimented, 
Gllmore said employees at the new Wallace Inn can be 
trained for Jobs ranging from from hi-tech positions to 
proper methods of making beds. 

Elsewhere in this area, people who will be working in a 
new Boeing plant will be trained in what Gllmore 
describes as a pilot program. 

Gllmore Invites contacts with business people and 
potential employees. She can be reached by calling 
1-769-3450 or through contacts with NIC*s Vocational- 
Technical School. 
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ARrfHi?CU^OFl£OP\?J>. 



'Declare war on workplace illiteracy 

^^^^-^ — ^ project ftaff will work witk xbm 



nnforkpUeo LiUracy'* ii « phrtM 
woU bo hMhAf firoqutatlsr in thm 
ftttvn, oa4 with good mmo. To 
quota flroa a fuadiBC propoaai to 
tho VS. DaportiBaat of EducatioB 
bjr Um Idaho Portamhip for Work* 
plooa Litaraqr, "Tho Ubor aarfcai 
d tha ftitura will 
with floxibla akiHa and a hifh do- 
groo of iiildnaation*procoa«inK 
.oombUity.'* 

Koowiaf how to raod and writo 
'voll aoottffh to uadarataad tho laa> 
gooft and mmminda oi tho oouii* 
proaaat eonputara won't ba 
tmr^iih, amrdiaf to tho Idaho 
Paitaarahip for Worfcplaca Litara- 
ey. Workara alio will aaod tkilla 
aad kaowladfo to lolTt problaoM. 
aaka dociaiona aad ooaunttfiioato 
aflbctiTalf vim whttao npo» «. 

workpUca of tha txton in 
Idoho — aad Dot too distant ftituro 
at that — will bo aodolad on oparo- 
tioBi liko tha olaoat antirtly com- 
putansad pro c aa ai nf planu wbich 
uoo OQOiputaro inMood of human 
hoada to aort potatooa for quality, 
ItaiooAl coaputtn ara atoDdard 
■^■iiwaiit in oflleoa acroaa tho 
and tvofa tkillad wpiojaaa 
i addition a I timiniaf to uaa tho 
r ^hnoiofy. 
' How than, oooaidar thot Saooo 
•teh Tdohoano ara Ainctiooiaf bo- 
lonr ith fxado larai aad aaothar 
11O.00O havoa't finUhad high 
acfaooL Tha figuraa aro from a Uoi- 
vanitjr of Idaho rtpoct oo ilUtaraey 
ia Idaho, eoaiptlad la Jaauary IM. 
A policy taarn on workpUeo litar- 
iodudalha 



Maria 



atato'a coocdiaatar li. adult 
aducatieo. tha tutal aBplorsaDt 
diraeter. aad Mika Mifechall. ehiaf 
ofatafftoOov. Cacfl Aadrua * haa 
daelarad that 40 pareaot of tha 
auta'a adult population mMf ba in 
tzoubU ia ooa or aora haaic ikilU. 
That maana thay havo troubla raod- 
iag, writiaff and ooaptiring. That 
aoaaa tho auu'a aeoaooy ia haod- 
ad for bif troublo ualaaa tha prob- 
liB of workpUea Uiaracy it ad* 
draaaadhaod^ . 

It won't ba aoajr. Aoeoidinf to 
tho ifUU'a Workteoa 3000 T.^tk- 
forea Orat aaothar fxoup iavaati^ t^ 
iaf illitaracy ia Idaho), CEOt and 
uppar manai^aanl of Idaho buai* 
aoaaaa doa't know, or woo't ac* 
knowladfa, that alHarocy problam 
nay aaiat aaoag thair workan. If 
thay aakad tho Vm auparvuon, 
thoy'd bo anco UkolF to find out 
thotrvtk t 

Ona of tha obifctivoa of tha Ida- 
bo Partaawhift which iadudaa the 
ftato'a foeatiooal achoola, oaploy- 
' phvata iiMluacry 
, ia to adacau buaiaaaa and 
oa ttta iaportaaca of 
werkpiaeo Utaroqr. Wbaa thay 
idaotiiy aa Idaho faainaaa that 
Utaracy aarricaa. 



ataff 

company to dovalop tha kiad of 
baaic akiUa traiaiaf aaadad by iu 
amployaaa. 

Odo of my frianda aaya aoat kuai- 
aaaaaa araa'i about to adant thay 
havo oaployaaa who lack 
tkilla. If a buataaaa adauta * 
daa aaoBf ita workferea, ho aaya, 
how eaa tha buaiaaaa to 
advartiao qoality prodoieta aad 
maint^iii ita coapatitiva poaitiaa 
ia tha aarkatpUca? Oa tho otfa« 
hand, it aaaota to ao that hidiaf 
thair coUactivo baada ia tha aaad ia 
tuTO to briaf griaf to buaoaaaowa* 
•ra aad CCOa who m'oat dapaul oa 
a tkillad workforea. 

Evary tima I raflaet oa our gfow- 
in« oatioBal problam (tf illitaracy. I 
am raauadad of tha wail adiiratad 
Japans Forbiddao by WorV War 
n traaciaa to apaod aajor aoaiaa 
oa military coods, thay iaraatad 
inataad in tha fducatioa of thair 
paopla. Thay ara amoag tha amat 
iitarata paopla in tha world and 
anjoy a powarful aad rich 
aoooomy. 

UaCU our couatry makaa adaca- 
tioo a national priority. «oH ooa 
cinuo to play catch-up with work* 
placa litaracy and dropout 
piugiaaa aa wo aova towofd tha 
2Iat caatury. Wa may not ba farad 
by a war traaty to budfot amjor 
mooiaa for aducatioa, but aaraly 
our taatiacta for survival thou^d 
propal our oatioaal and ttato laad- 
«f« to actioo. 

34trU Saiaaar U a fnthmet mrU' 
tr aaAo Utm ia EmmttL 



Gfpiiiidh 



rhuraday. Oocombor 29. 1968 



Literacy program strengthens skills in workplace 



The Vocational School at Lewis- Clark State 
College has an exciting new program called 
Workplace Literacy. Rapid technological 
changes in business and industry find em- 
ployees with out dated skills and knowledge; 
the new Workplace Literacy program has 
been designed to provide training to assist 
these employees In keeping pace by updating 
their computation and communication skills, 
as well as criticol thinking and problem-solv* 
ing skills. In so doing, the Workplace Litera- 
cy program bridges the gap between 
traditional literacy programs and the basic 
skill needs of business and industry. 

Workplace Literacy differs from general 
literacy in both context and purpose as it 
focuses on the specific needs of workers to 
perform their jobs while using iob specific 
materials. In addition to updating basic 
skills^ this training will enhance worker 
maintenance^ advancement potential, and 
productivity impacted by technological 
change in the context of the workplace. 

Because Idaho is a rural state, many 
adults are unable to attend regularly sched- 
uled Adult Bosic Education (ABE) pro* 
grams. In order to make the General 
Education Development programs more ac- 



cessible to this segment of Idaho's popula- 
tion, Idaho Public Broadcasting (PBS), 
through funding from Workplace Literacy, 
will broadcast the GED tapes statewide. A 
telephone number and computer coitiponent 
will be available to assist students using the 
PBS programs, and information about the 
nearest ABE learning center for GED com- 
pletion will also be broadcast. 

1 he Workplace Literacy Program is a 
partnership of the Idaho Association of Pri- 
vate Industry Councils (IAPIQ» the Consorti- 
um of Area Vocational Education Schools 
(CAVES), and the Idaho Department of Em- 
ployment. The purpose of this partnership is 
to coordinate effective delivery of workplace 
literacy and uccupational skills necessary for 
workers to succeed. This state agency part- 
nership was an important factor in Idaho's 
WPL grant application attracting the atten- 
tion of the federal granting agency, the De- 
partment of Education, who ultimately 
awarded the grant to Idaho. 

Brent Studer, Workplace Literacy Coordi- 
nator at Lewis-Clark State College, would be 

E leased to answer any questions you may 
ave about this exciting new program. Con- 
tact him at 799-2238. 




Vocational Education: 

Building tomorrow's leaders 
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Vocational Education Week: Feb. 13-17 
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Illiteracy in the workplace: 
a staggering business loss 



B7 Tondee Perry 
WurkpltslittBisee. 

No these are not sayings on per- 
sonalized licensed plates. Woiki^ace 
litency is a problem that is hitting 
coiporate America in the pocket- 
bodL Estimates of what illiteracy 
costs business and the United States 
in terms of lost wages, profits, 
productivity and taxes are in the 
$200 to $225 billion xange. 
*« . Woriqplace literacy docsnt trans- 
late directly to mean dumb, stupid 
or people who can't the words 
workplace literacy. We are all illii- 
enie in some area such as comput- 
ers, care, or figuring simple interest 
ooacarloan. 

With the nattooal repot released 
by the Department of Education m 
the early 1980s titled A Nation at 
Risk and subsequent smdies^ plus 
the emphasis President and 




Bosh has placed 00 the litenojj^ is- 

According to the definition of 
tte Steering Committee for the 



sue— the problem cannot be swept going in eight directions. The 
under the table. blame can be put 00 the home. 
Two Idahoans returned last week schools, govenunent, higher ethica- 
fixHn National Conference '89 on tioo, and immigmts. The nations 
Workplace Literacy which stressed conference, Winn said, helped put a 
the theme ^Basics and Beyond*" stop to the pointing and a start to 
This was the first nadonal confer- evakistingsnd fixing, 
ence on workplace Uieracy. T^o one group can do it all ffs 
Dick Winn, director of short everyone's problem — business,, 
tenn training at the State Division unions, education, goveramenL 
of; Vocational Education, and can't leave it up to one group snd 
Shirley Spencer, coordinator of point the fingen. We need to do 
Adult Education for the Idaho De- more cooperative partnenfarps tike 
partment of Education, attended the we've pot together here m Idaho,** 
conference in Rochester, N. Y. and Winnsaid. 
came away with the feeling that in the past the Hiree 
everybody needs to work togetbCT 10 reading, writing nd'rithmaticwcr^ 
solve this problem. enough* Now businesses need peo- 
The United Suues is losing its pie who are tndned in advanced 
competitive edge in the workplace, math, reading instructions, corn- 
one explanation says, because its municating in writing and speech* 
work force is notes skilled as other problem solving, critical thinUng 

advanced work! econonriesL- and decision making. 

. Tliia is where die fingers start See LTIERACY. FMe I2B 



iteracy- 

"OwMhtned from Page lA 



i^Whafs happening here,- Spen- , , 

carotid. *is that we have peopk monly lefened to as 'job related." 

alnidyinthewockplace.thatattbe Hicse skills inclode: mathematics, 

tfoie ihey were hired their skiUs reading writing, speaking listeoinir 

^wy Ifae. Bnt. becaose of changing and the ability to apply these skills 

•achnology and reorganization of in problem solving. The key to 

-giooompanies, the expectations wodtplace Uteracy is that the tnin- 

o«nploye« have changed." »! takes place on site using cnr- 



An example of wfaeie employees 
wQQid need to go dvoagfa special 

sta»ofI<hho literivS^SnS^ « nw«*touniig. Many companies 

are initiadng a stadstical process 



the basic skills needed to perfonn 
woifc soccessfiilly and are com- 



^iUtoghth«Scob^ ^Zr.J^Z^-V^^'^' ofthebosinesaeshelpe 
»S2e.S^^«S2 ~»5P«»^<Vedm the context of C^MOidc <:cau^ 



^^levdemptoyees having these the job. 

•SS^to^i^^^ir^^^S! mliterecy.Whateva-levdSW 
•gwfllbeworiangintheyear vidttab « at we want to raise ttS 



coairol to reduce die rejectioos to 
zero. la die past the employee only 
had to throw out the bad products. 
Now tfwy are being asked to gr^ita 
die iafomaboo and analyze it and 
inoniei to reach die goaL 

Wian said diat 28 Idaho busi- 
nesses were assisted. He said some 
of die businesses helped were , 



A^IUK means," Spencer said. 
'.Tfci* i^en if ocr high school 
thave ail die skills needed, 
I ba«e a large work force in 



level 10 meet the needs of an entry 
level job or growdi within die 
comiNny,- Winnsaid. 

A grant from die US. Depart- 

Mrfth^euTt. 1 J neni of Edocation was awarded to 

Hddieff skills need opgnd. die Idaho COoaortiim of Voc«iooal 

^^u^ , 'TectaoicalEdncadoa Schools. Wka 

^^^^^^^ ' expiaiuedddsgimhadheipedfom 
dbmionti^mdiepM. an Waho partnership fcr iwrimlace 

tMOCor dieir traming dollars on ofgaaizatkjns «id i«Kaea in i.4ho 
•!SSf"SI2f°?5^**^««^ Under dusproSSTSS^: 

Sf^L^SSff^ f businesses andindustry in dieir re. 

at the tower level Execuaves are gion to assist in dSnininVwS 




rethinking Uiis." Spencer said. 
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skills were needed to help die busi- 
ness upgrade its operations. They 
dien developed courses and curhcs- 
lums to teach it 3 () 1 



Container. 

PDdaiBk corp., Sl Alphonans Re- 
giofal Ifedical Center. Payette 
Lakes^Care Center and Westing- 
hooae. 

THie- needs of die individual 
businesses sre eacfa dififerent so die 
mt pjBB sib ility of die workplace 
oiittniTed training p i ogiams is lo 
develpp a-program diat meets die 
needs of diose enpkiyees widun 
, dioseorgnizations.' Winn sakl 

lie said die imniediaie response 
firoo businesses has been wonder- 
fnls-'diey want more of it" Winn 
said.:JIe is applying for anodier 
gram to keep die Workplace Liter- 
acy program going. 

Businesses can do dieir part to 
trai« die employees they now have 

as well as future ones by assisting 
in the educational system. Boise 
Cascade volunteers are finishing up 

a. r «!« '» •» Wh* ri' 




I ASijKs can 



\ 
I 

^ 1 



GED ? 



^through RBS-TV classes | 

' jA^uUa who haven't finiahed j 
hi^ school can get a General i 
EquiTalency Diploma by watch* 
iiJK claaeea.oatelaTiB^ ; . 
I. ;plaseesiur fm PBS etationa at 4 
pnu Saturdays and are repeated/ 
9i^;Z pjn. Wedneedays. The firat 
cbaa aired Jan. 14 and will repeat 
on Wednesday. 

V tTo find out how to get your 
G^D by TV, call the Adult Learn* 
"mf Center at the TOtttional-tech- 
■aal school in yoi&r aren. The 
atBSUia38&-3681. 
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Bluestein to show 
(slides of desert 

^C^rtognpher Sheldon Btuee> 
will show a slide profnm, 
jlorinf Idaho's ffigh Deeert 
^:,The program is part of the GoU- 
^Bagle Audubon Sode^s ineet* 
'at 7:30 pjB. Tuesday at Idaho 
i k Game headquarters, 600 S. 
[Walnut St 

The program is frss* 



Tbe Boise Public Library is 
[iuJdng it easier to study for the 
[General Educational Develop- 
It teat Library patrona can 
[ttack out half-hour Tideotapea to 
^ for the GJLD. 
Badi tape is eqxdTalsnt to' a 
T«hour class. Subjects include 
writing, sdsnost mathe- 
^tics and social science. 
1*^^ A Kentucky G.EJ). profram is 
running on public telinrisioo and 
Ltbe litoary plans to tape the se- 
[riesB Anyone with a valid Boise 
IPohlic Library csod can c!^eck 
Ltafc tapes oremight 
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Workplace 
literacy! 
What's that? 

A new prognm will begin in 
XioDiqr tiKOQgh t U J. Dqanment 
of Edoci iio n gnat to the Idaho 
PWnonhip to WoikplKe Liiency. 

: Ite pmoship indades Ifae Job 
Serrioe offices in Idaho, the Idirito 
Astociation of Private Indmtry 
Cootidla, and the six tret voci- 
timal technical 9choolL Within the 
pn^ect, findinf ii avaikbte fbr of- 
feiiBf job skill eahMcnnentclasMf • 
10 en^oyees of boflnesses and in* 



In dus age of lapidty expandiBt 
technology, the marketplace re- 
qnics increasingly higher levels of 
"wukpiace litency" — coniputt' 
don snd coounaaieaiion skills, as 
wen as cridcal thinUng and pnb- 
lea-solving skills.. The Adolt 
Learning Cater is pRparad to ofiier 
classes in reading, mathematics. 
English, and English as s second 
langonge thai wiU address dwse 
needs ss diey directiy affect an or- 
gamaiioa and itsenployees. 

.'The Adolt Learning Ceater will 
mdividBaliae die wortplaoe litency 
CdaOs enhaooeacnt) chases lomg 
job>fclaied lanf uage and maicrials. 

• The special dimensions of das pro- 
gmn inchide child care pravisiatts, 
o»sto classes, and time Ctames 
structured to meet employees' spe- 

' cific schedules. 

For fiinher infonnatioa call 385- 
1622 and ask for Marilyn Slone or 
Choyl Engel. or call your local Job 

• Scrnce oflke. 
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^utletln board 



^^^Bluesteln to show 
' slides of dssert 

OartofnplMr Shtldoa Bhit** 
will show a •lid* procnm, 
Idaho's mchDmct** 
ivpvopvm ii put of tho Gold* 
iSa^ Audubon Sodotjr's mMt> 
at 7:30 pjD. Tuatday at Uaho 
h k Qama biwdquartaw^ 600 S. 
fafakUtSt 

^liai program ia frM. 

library pravkte 
fdra&D.ttiid«flil» 

Snio BoiM Public LitanuT ia 
i it Maiar to itady eor tha 
iaral BdoeatioBal Davalo^"^ 
taat Lilsaiy patraMr can 
: oat halfhour vidaoti^Mato 
jfirtha'OJLD. ■• -t--^-^. • ■. 
?Baeh tapa'ii aquivalant to a 
'^hoor elaaa. S«bi«eta includa 
_ writiBf, adnc*. matha* 
I and Mieial Miinea. 
KtntnrfcRCLBJfc; paojpam ia. 
r.OD'paUie tdeiiMft and 
^ Mim t(»,tapa thTaa^ 
''ivilli K vBlii'>Baiiia 




WORKPLACE LITERACY 



The gap between the skills needed for jobs and the 
skills that workers bring to jobs has been growing. Many 
workers (ind it difficult to follow complicated instructions 
or to adapt to new technology. To assist businesses In 
training their work forces to meet these chaUenges* the 
Idaho Partnership for Workplace Literacy has deve- 
loped £ job training program, which can be tailored to 
the specific needs of each business. The partnership In- 
cludes a consortium of area vocational education 
schools, the Idaho Department of Employment, and 
Idaho Association of Private Industry Councils. North 
Idaho College offers the program to Panhandle busi- 
nesses, governmental agencies, or nonisrofit agenda. 

In designing a program, the Idaho Partnership for 
Workplace Literacy first determines exactly what skills 
employees need to meet management's goals. Ttwn, it 
determines what skills employees presently have. Next, 
it designs a program to fill the gap between the skills the tin- 
ployer needs and its employees have. Finally, it arranges for 
the programs to be delivered on-site by qualified instructors 
from the business or from North Idaho College. Unlike general 
literacy courses, the program focuses on the specific skills 
needed by workers to perform jobs and are custonvmade for 
each employer. To learn more about the program, call Allison 
Gilmore at 769-3450 or call Nonh Idaho College's Vocattonal 
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Program :brihgs;ttraiiiing; 

BV SUZANNE RiCHAROSi''' •'and'tht"'ltdalio-^'As^^ of 'fif^'it'tlii BooMT CountT •cteol'idMrlet 

Siifrwrittr''' V ^ Private Industry Coimcili;lMfd» '^oBalUtod initrttctort dttg from . Itialntwianro' ^-^'wortoi are 

:^<;;i.viar*^pi- - -'veloped a jpb trajniof pibpam 'tht baiiiial^ltoilf'bc frem'ttertli flttrnlni- computor- tkilU 

.^T^URtd'ALENB'- The gap 'uUored'to tht'needf ofeiach boil. UahoPoUcfe.: 'f«»}!V|w -niceiiMi-to oper«te:» 
•between-theskills needed for jobs ■' nessr tacke said:'' '-^''"-^ -(^l l^cke^mphiiittd'M^^ 

has been growing. federal grant from the- Depart- cJouHBadt « new technology arrim on thi 

•/•AsSteuKmany wbrkwfindlt . ment^of Education andHto m'.^WSS^SS^SS^SS^*^^'!^' ^^^ii^^J^^^lS^.St! 
di^t to follow cbmpUcatedin^.tarea '- is offered through ^^^^^i^lS^SiS^^!^ 

s^ons or adapt to new Idaho CoUege to.Panbiadto bnsi. , "SiSSXSS^ 
technology:.kathrynTacke said. nesses, wnprofit agenciea and the.*r. 

- Ticke,..a,.Job,Service U^^^ }^^^^ •,,>^ ... pipfresa m Idaho,that,^/.eduat(« 
MarketAnalyst. said something is i o <In'< designing a program,^ the-.^nMostrate tbt^praetieal appUo-'^.ioa to <pialify workers fte 
being dptte.to.corrMt the pro^^^ .- Idaho Partnership determiqesi the v tioD'of.tbepngram. Worken at .Uceship-trainfiig^^wfakb today ,re 
••»To assist businesses in training ^skills necessary to meet ipjMge{<.ii>dytnced.Inp^pe^ ^'*if*',*»2'*i?. *^S2 

their worfc^forces: to meet these vf^ment's goalSi defines the gap exisi-f 

chaUenges. the- Idaho •Partnership', i^ing. between these..and employees^-y Uteracy. skills, .for iMtMc^..«i4.ii;^^?^"^7»^^ 
for Workplace Uteracy, which in-^ factual skiUs^and .<*^P»»ty-.DWwJ^ 
dud^Jwavocationalschools^ihe^AitheU^ . * ttj?,§U^; pet ofuVj^^ 

idahblkpprtmientof Employments biThe •pn)grams.7areath»ifdenA'¥a(wilip%jX * . • 
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vMiW^^AAwuoA*! rikatwnM» rvu« hmcii mhvv mom atmim m mmmmmm 
Idaho Falls, Reed Stewart drills lala the side of ths Idato Ffarst Nalteal Bank 
boilding. He is prepaiiag to nooat a aow ilga that reflectt tho book's aaao chaafe to 



wesc tNM. Stewart, .woo works 
■lod tho heliht foctor la his joh. 
ter/Raady Hayes) 



for Yowf Electric Sita 
''Yoo Jast get ased to rt,*" 



Co, 
he said 



ho doesal 

(Poec-Refis- 



Workplace literacy programs reported on rise 



Bv DAVE RELOS 



More Gompsaics ait takug woct- 
fiMsk Ulcficy icriouity. boldio| tnia. 

icafioot ui hdp employees rasd, 
wnte sod to renuuo cuncst on chsflf- 
taaiob requiittnenti. 

Good Stnuhtsa Numag Centtr is 
oQc load butiacu that iaicads to pro- 
vide msth sad resding dsucs for iu 
empioyeci, isid Mem Fettciooe, Esit- 
eni fdsho ^^!iims H*^"ri i 
School wofkplaoe limey coofdtnstor. 

The prognm will be provided ia 
ooopc ra tioQ with EIVTS. The ichool is 
OMiag yvoricplaoc literacy frniwilfing 
sod testing lerviocs 10 local businetiei 
sad govcraoicnt sfeades wiih Aiadiog 
from s federal sraa^ 



"That*! s definite lois to the ftauit 
thst tllitcficy briflfi," Mis. Fclidooe 



From 20 miilioa to 27 millioQ 
Aoiericsa sdidu lock bsae readioc 
wiitiaa end mathrmstks ildllSi the 



The rtaiit is s growing bunka oo 
the oouotfys lOQSl lecuiity syiicro, 
s dBOTBSfioa eoooomic competitive 
edge over ocbcr nsiioca sod dimming 
hopes for the United Stsies* ftmii«» lbs 



liiiteracy may not be as prevalent in the Pacific 
Northwest as it Is in other parts of the country, but the 
problem is still substantial, with 7 percent of the adult 
population functionally Illiterate and 26 percent lack- 
ing high school degrees. 



reitciaqf may not be u prwakat ia 
the Pndfic Nocihwot u it ia ia other 
pens of ihe oooatiy, Mn. Fctiaooe 
ssid. But Ihe problem hem ia itifl lub* 
stsatiBL with 7 pooeat of the sduh 
p^^p^il^li^ fUacaoasflv illitents sad 



workpCoB 
dt/a 



26 pcroaat Iscidng hj|h achool 

To ndooe iniieraqr, die f 
ronem Isat yesr Atnded 
hteracy programs for 
sBdotnarsim. 

Idaho was the onijf auu to raodve 
foading for s ttsicwide progruL The 
auie itoeived SI2Q4XXX all of which 
his beca disribuisd to the stsk. i ux 



vocstiooBMucstioa achoola ia year- 
fooaprosrama. - 

. uood Samshtsa wiU begin holding 
BUth and reading dsaaa thia foU, 
epokeswomaa Ana Wiersms asid. The 
trtming ia being act up sAcr recent 
math sad itadina euminstiona fotmd 
aome employeealsddng ia these ikiUa, 
aheasid. 



The cxaju weia given to determine 
empfoyoes' sbihtks. ahe asid. 

^^Vm ides ia to help them lesn lo 
read ia s noa-thiasicaana wiy, kno«^ 
ing their joba srt aot oo me liae ia say 
^JL!^^ woikplaoe Utcncy,** aha asid. 

BVTS ia oegocistina widi ais other 
area buaiaeaacs to help them atsit am- 
ilsr programs, Mrs. Felkiooe aaid. 

A 1911 survey of 2,000 corpora- 
doos by the Ceaior for PuUk 
Resounes fouad thst 75 percent of 
itapoode&ts had ataned remedisi 
tiamins prognm for their empfoyaea. ' 

But estimates aie thst oorponts 
trsioing eflbrta ore only oieeting sbout 
5 pemt of the need. Mis. Fcliciooe 



Finnish envoy visits Gem State 



Wilson to be sentenced 



me pumice, mat csuaea me pumioe to 
break down and csuaed the surftce to 
ilump» he asid. 

The aty hsa disputed thst, as wcil ss 
his contention thst th^ pumice and iu 
piaoemeot met city apeoAcstiooa. 

The dty coateada BECO brtachcd 
ita coatraa ia aeversi ways, maudmg 
foihue lo property backfUl and com- 
. paa titndtts sfUr ivpUdng water 
ttacs, fiiihiie to msinism public and 
private aooeu to die aroa during con* 
atnicdoo, sod foiluit to propcriy spply 
the aealooat of oU and rock chips. 

Chad Stsnacr, dty public wocta 
director, testified early in die thai thst 
he saw poitions of s trench on Ais- 
mods Avenue open for sbout two 
weeks, whik the contract requiied thst 
DO tttoch be open for more than 4S 
houa That open ucach blocked 
driveways and prevented ail vciiicle 
traftcheaaid. 

The contract allowed 60 working 
days for Uie project, with a completion 
dale of July 26. 1915. Two chsnpe 
orders during o o n atm ct ioo moved that 
to sbout Aiig, I of that year, Staneer 



la AuAtat of 1915 the dty beian 
ctiariittg BECO liquidsted danugea of 
S200perdsyoQ Uk pro^ea cvenwally 
rvtsimng SI4.000 on the job. The dty 
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EIVTS program aims to cut illiteracy on the job 



By DAVE HELOS 



'tMUim Idaho Vocaiioiui-Tcchiu* 
cfti School ofTiciali arc trying lo 
dccrcaM workplace illiteracy by 
olfefini buiioetict ipccial initrvc* 
liMforcmptoyfct. 

' Tba auihon of a recent Univcnity 
of Idaho itudy ntimatc that 7 per- 
cctat of Idahoani over age 16 ara 
^ tllitcfiic. An AmcTKao Libcary Aiao- 
ciatioaitMiy uyf atmany aa60mil* 
lioB adulii nauonwidc nuy be func- 
tionally tlliierate — * unable to 
perform daily uiki luch u reading a 
lob appltcaiioQ. balanong a check- 
book or undcfiianding a lechnical 
manual 

•Ifiieacy diminishet worker pro* 
ductivtiy and can cause on*ihe-jo6 
accidenii and equipment break- 
downa, taid Mant Felictone. EIVTS 
woft place liicncy coordinator 

Begianing in Jaauary. EIVTS will 
o(Ter workplace literacy training. 



Funded with a Meral grani, ihe pet>> 
grwn will run ihitmgh [919. 

The pro^m will cover basic adult 
cducatioo, technology chaofn, com- 
Miutioa aod communicauon, and 
Eagtiih u a leoood languaia. 

**lt really will lavt the company 
nuMcy.* mn, Felidooe laid. 

The program ii a cooperative 
eflbn among EIVTS. Job Service and 
the Private Industry Council. • 

**Employeet will leani to read what 
they actually have to read on the 
job.*" Ihe laid. 

Companies that could have a 
strong interest in the program 
include food processing, umber, and 
mining, and service industries luch 
as hotels and nursing homes, she 
uid. 

Many food processing companies 
need English instruction for their 
Spanish-speaking migrant workers, 
sbcsaid 




'The skill level needed in jobs Is get* 
ting higher and highef. and if pe<^e 
want to remain employed, they need to 
^ increase their skills/ . 

' Marti Feitcione, EIVTS 



INEL contficton could also bene* 
fit, Mrs. Felicioneuid. / 

For businesses that do not receive 
lederal funds, the gram will pay 10 
percent of inining costs. The bust- 
nets will ptck up the other 20 per- 
cent 

For federally funded companies^ 
such as Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory contractors, the company 
must pay all inining costs. 

Mrs. Felicione said she will prrv 
vide consulung services and conduct 
some testing at no cotL 



Managers of panicipating busi- 
nesses will meet with Mr^ Felicione 
and a Job Service oflkial to deter- 
mine company needs. Companies 
may request that their employees be 
tested to gaute their skiU levels. 

**The resulu are very confidential 
thai we get." Mrs. Felicione said. 

A literacy program will be 
designed to bridge gaps between 
employees skill levels and job 
rtouiremcnts. Instnictioo may occur 
ettner on the job or at EIVTS. 

•-The skill level needed in jota U 



gening higher and higher, and if pe<^ 
pie want to remain employed, they 
need to increase their skills.*' she 
said. 

Employees may also receive Gen- 
eral Educational Developmcst certif- 
icate instriKtion. 

Length of training will depend on 
company needs. Mrs. Felicione said 
she hu found through her woit u a 
GED instructor that mou workers 
can only absorb ll^-bours of insuuc* 
tion each day after work. 

No businesses have enrolled in the 
program, uid Mrs. Felicione. who 
began promoting it in November. 

The training will be conducted by 
an EIVTS instructor or by someone 
provided by the company. 

All sia of Idaho's vocational-tech- 
nical Khools have received part of 
the $120,000 grant provided by the 
VS. Department ui Education for 
tbepcotram. 

Another S29.00O wu provided by 
the Meral tovenuneat for child care 



0^ 




costs. Workers who uke literacy 
classes dtihng non-working hours 
ouy be retnbttrsed for Itoensed child 
care oosiSb 

EJ VTS has a child care center that 
will be opeoed in the evening for stu- 
denu in the program if a need arises* 
Mra. Felicione said. The center is 
limited to 15 children. 

Sute vocational education officials 
estimate that the worfcpUce literacy 
program could Krve 40 buiinessei. 
sutewide. In EIVTS* Krvice area, 
that number wodd be about Kven. 

Once the grant money is gone, no 
more instruction can be provided, 
although Mrs. Felicione la id she 
wo**id continue Krving as a con- 

It there is a great demand, EIVTS 
could schedule special programs on 
campus or in outlyin^ utas. she satd. 
EIVTS already has regulady sched- 
uled basic adult educauon programs 
and C^D instruction profraou dur'» 
ing the day and evening 
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IDAHO HANDLE 



New training service 
helps Idaho workers 
keep up with change 



By CynthU Ta^ait 



TftU Industry CouacU aatf Job Str- 
Vict di¥Uioa of tbo DtpaniiMnt of 



tM I cooptnUvo projoet that 
would bopoOt tbo •otirt luta, iho 



oaod to bo poo^ coold makt 
« doctot tivinc it aa ortfioanr job 
wltb I fottftt-or tUbtJhfndt odo* 
tttioo.; abt iddT^ot aaynoTi. 
Nov tbt amt bttk jobi m eo» 

GUmm It tbt Ptahttdlf j coor^ 
diBtsor of t Mv WortpUet Uttra- 

gr otttrtd tbrttn tte 

X DtptnBMt ol EdKattet. Tte 
prognn cfaaoBtlt f tdtrtl fwdt to 

Citcta tbat praaiat it ipindt 
^ma of J3Sn SI- - . 

^S^5^ gwiibwit tbt tutt toJ profldt 

^^^_^Btt7 naU aroitett vortei wttbaUUatbtf tttdtora- 
ttroMbM Ut oatlot rtetfvtd tkt taia or bt ^aaUfitd for ioba. CUl- 
ftdyiitada, oaly Idabt rtctlvtd ttortiail 
miOOi (or a auttwidt pro)tet, ^ •TU dtfiamoa of Uttraey It dlf • 
GUmortaaid. (rat tow.** laid Ut FtoUL mat- 

^ Tbt Mtt'a CottofftinD of Artt «for of tbt Job Sorvtet offlot la 
VocatlooalEducttiotScbook.I>ri* (Sot TtihiiH ot ptfo n 



ralat tbt tovtl 



COEUH d'ALSNE - Nortb Ida- SmploriiMst budtd tototbtr to ' 
bo workon, Ukt workara ail ovtr Apply for tbt aaoaty. Tbty aubcnlt- , 

tbt aaUoD. octd btip kttpiaa pact • ' — '•^-^ ^ 

vttb *^**ptfal damaada* Aluaot 
GUmora taya. 

Gllmort plaaa to provldo that ''A rati Ucfc of tkaitd worfctn ia 
hdp by takiDC tralAiaicottnai into a big problom to tbt tcooomy aotf 
job sitaa IB tbt Uvt Borthtn cood- to tnploytci/' abt laid. '^Aod maay 
^'^ tmploytrB doo't bavt tbt rtaourcta 

to mmi tbt traiaisg dtmaoda. 
niDfi bavt lottaa vtry compUcat- 
td. 

mi ytar, tbt ctitaortitta aaub- 
Uabtd vorfc-pUct Uttncy coordl- 
pttora at North Idabt CoUtft, Uw. 
to Oart Stau CoQaft. Boiat Sutt 
UaivttBity. Eaaian IdaU Voca- 
ttaalTtchBical School, Idaho Suu 
SiSSllr* lih CoUtft Of 

Tbt |otl of tbt prograa la to 

'of pr^tctiflty 



Training- 



-<Conliawd from p«gt 6)- 



CotvfAltot. 

mart ikilla art 

«• Mtd It ittcb Ihoaa at ptoplt 
CM atay oa tboir toba,** aaid rfiSiI 
who wtrta doatly wtth GUraort OB 
tbtpro)tct 

Om of tbt ant pro)td8 ap- 
pcottd hi tbt atatt la la Naapt. 
wban Dwilcipai anploytaa taad to 
Ittn tbt oaatt aUlft notaHry to 
oompott tbt Oow li tbt citfa atw 
waitr ayaita, GUaort aaid. 



IVt progna la tbt f}^« i 
oonttiaa la jtat ba«!.rAi' ^ GUfflort, 
at adalt bMlc totcsuoo ttacbtr 
troa BoQotr Co«asy, atarttd aa- 
aoaaloi tha Paahaadla^a worb-pUot 
UtancyiaOetobor. 

Sbt fouad that tbt ragloa'a graat- 
oat Bttd la for oompatar truBlBf. 



Tbt baaic eoBOttar daaatt at 
Ntrth Idaho CoOaga, wboct GU* 
Bort^ tttct la locaiad, art f«U. 
WaltfM Uata for tbt cUaaaa alat 
anfiiCobtaald 

lor aaaay worfctn, alght 
ianaatmpnaribmty> 

opto cait afford to takt 
or cast afford tbt day 
cart,- GUatn aaid. nitefa why 
tUa prograa la at ptat Hm grant * 
M..^ fmdlBg for child cara?* 

g bar firac ftw aoatba, GU- 
baa aprtad tha word to North 
Idabt tapioywa that iba win tailor 
a ahllla^ip^rBdlBg prograa to tbtir 
attda. Jot Strnot'a Pltldi alao 
ahana aawa tf tbt Workplace 
toracy prograa with tmploytn 



coapart tho skiUi of worfctn at a 
partkular )ob w ith tha ak iila ta«r 
itad to ptrfora proptriy* At will 
crtaia aa aatta tralalag ta 
Btat tbt Btw tab doaaada. 

For tf amplt, tha Booatr Cooaty 
School Diatrict rtooally ooaipator- 
latd tha btatiag fyattma k tta 
achaola. Bat dlMet caatodUa, for . 
tH Boat part, bad aa aiptr iaa ot 
' wtth ceoi^Ndtni 

Afttr baariag a pnaaauttoa 
Iroa GUaora at a local (Tiamhar 
of Goaatrct atttiat* district ofO- 
eUla puiltd tofttbor a propoaaL tt 
tat flnt GuBort rtcttvad aad 
li worfciof a a tralaiac pUa 



ooat of Alalag oetta. bat aot ate- 
oiaatih with caah. fiasloytn eaa 
aatt that ^'g^tVm thiwih doaa- 
tloaa tf taaipBMDt, aaiatalA aad 
Hat, GUBMca aaid. 

Oaot tbt prograa It roUlag. Gil- 
Bort btUtvta, U will bt widtly 
aaad by artt oaploytn. It doa 
kan oaa obatocAa tt 



Uadtr tbt prograa, GUaon will 



GllBon'i atrrica ara't (rot. 
Saployen muai ooocributt 20 par* 



If a dUflcalt to gat paopU with- 
out akllla a adalt tbty attd btlp. ' 
Tbty*n afraid U will tadaogtr 
tktlr loba," aba aaid. nf I could 
wtih for aaytblBC it'd bt a waod 
that wttld do away with tha itifma . 
o( ratralalBC." 

For iaioraatioo a WorfcpUca 
Utaracy, call 7g»-330« la Cotur . 
d'Altaa. 
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EDUCATION IN THE WORKPLACE 



JOB Service 

Involvement 
In Education 



You may have ihougtd that Job Service was deTmol only in tenns 
of a iaba exchonge^bu as it beoomes incp^^ 

ica needs beoer preparai wofkcR, Job Sernce if a!s3 woridng to 
tfaatnoed. 

to a cooperative linka^ with area vocational schools and with tfie 
biBiness amminity Job S4Tvice operates progiams 
Job Training Pannership Aa (JTP/ t) which provides saining opponu- 
nities to the unskilled or semi-skiUcd. 

The JTPA program toes federal dollars to enoQ digibie soxlents 
imo vocational school programs and also lo subskfae c mp toyers who 
hire digibie worters and train them on the job. 

Ihiaigh JTPA, hundreds have recdved dasaoom training to hdp 
them compete in the labor iTifirkeL Training has ranged ton remedial 
coucK work 10 obtain a High Sdiod Equivalency Oqjioma aU the way 
to such things as completing a full-time program in etoctronics. 

IVaining c.i the job has mimired the diversity of jobs found in the 
community, fxocn aisrnriial work lo maru'aainng icchnotogy. 

Part of the JTPA Program is targeted exdisively lo high school 
youth who have Uale or no work experience. Emptoyera who commit 
to hihrig upon completion of naining can have a youth woric in a pan- 
an e "gy-ou f anangement for up to 2S0 houis, widi tie wi^ puid 
theptogrsn. 

Job Service is working v^iih Eastcm Idaho Vbcaoonal Technkd 
School (EIVTS) to decrease illiteracy in the work ptace. This program 
is called >KferkplaQe Uteracy. and will aldtess needs ill bKic aduk 
caikn. technology changes, and English as a second langii«e Repr«. 
scmauves from Job Service and EIVTS wiU meet with company 
oOkials to detennine their needs. EIVTS will then design a litoicy 
program to bridge gaps between empkjyces^ skill levels nl job require- 
ments. Training may take place on the job ax EIVTS. IhispiDjoais 
funded through a federal gram. 

Ihe State Division of Vxational Eiucaixxi h» received 8% fink 
faro th e Job Training Partncrehip Act (JTPA) ml from the Cx\ 
Pieridns Act These funds are being used to dewetop a pikx projea 
knpwn as the Teen Parent Program. School Dismct 91 md EIVTS. 
iJar« with Job Service, are assisting pregnant teenagers aridfor lecn po-- 
ents K) stay in school and obtain iheir hi^ sdvnl (fcpkxni 

Bani cipmtts receive classes diroaod towads pre-n«al health aid 
pvening skills. ak>ng with regular cae class requremcnts. Day Care 
IS pK»vkted for these students free of charge. Job Sctvkc piovktes cm- 
pkjymentandvocatunalcouisding. All pamdpants are prcwded with 
aborinarketQrienatni, job finding skU^ 
fl fip fa tKW and resume comptetkart 

Job Service develops work sites for those pattkapatmg who 
y fc becaus e of finannal need. They are pbced in an emptoymcni sct- 
tcigdircacd towards th ei r ca ea goals. JTPA pays the wage dunng the 
training penod for these indivkluals. 

If you woukl like to know more about the services thtt are available 
n you. contact your local Job Service offkx: 

Idaho Falls 525-7000 

Pocatclto 233-3811 

Blackfooi 785-2300 

Salmon 756-2234 

Rexburg 3564451 
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Studer hired to head literacy program 



Brent W. Studer recently 
Joined Le- 
wis Gark 
State Col- 
lege School 
of Vocatio- 
nal Techni- 
cal 

Education 
as the 
Workplace 
Literacy 
Coordinator 
and Busi- 
ness and Industry Assistant 
Training Coordinator. 




Brent W. 
Studer 



Bi*ent holdit a Bachelor's 
Degree in Management 
Technology f^)m Lewis- 
Clark State Co.Uege as well 
as having received training 
in Heavy Equipment Re- 
pair from Spokiine Commi*- 
nity College. 

Brent, his wife Vema, 
and their two sons Ben and 
Tim, who are originally 
from Bonners Ferry and 
Lewiston have recently 
moved back to Lewiston 
from Yakima, Wash. Brent 



and his family are glad to 
be back in the valley. 

Brent was most recently 
a supervisor at S.S. Steiner, 
Inc., a hop pelleting plant 
in Yakima. His other man- 
agement expei'ieuces in- 
clude ihop foreman for a 
farm equipment dealership 
and assistant manager for 
a bop fknn in North Idaho. 
Brent also worind as a me- 
chanic and madiinist weld- 
er in the logging and 
farming industries. 



Lewis Clark State College 7 oday 

is published by the LCSC 

Alumni Association 
Lewis Claric State College 
8th Avenue and 6th Street 

Lewiston. Idaho 83501 
Editor Darcie Hart Riedner 
Photographs: Tom Matney, 
Susan Foushee; LCSC 
Media Center 
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Workplace Literacy Programs 
Available in Eastern Idaho 



by Mini Felicione, Euton Idaho \A>*Tech 
and Dean Hodu Idaho Suie Univerricy 



Workforce Trends by the year 2000 

• Jobs will require more sophisticated skills, 

• Most jobs will require some education beyond high 
school. 

• Fewer jobs wiil be in a low skill category, 

• Technology will hme changed the content of msi 
existing jobs. 

• Competitiveness in a global market will be essential. 

A workplace literacy program will begin January I, 1989 
Ihraughout the stale of Idaho. This exciting^ first«of*its-ldn(t 
fedefally funded project provides employees with customised 
instmcuon ihey need to use computation and communication 
skills in the context of the workplace. 

Workplace literacy is a partnership between education, in* 
dustry and labor and is a result of the state's commitment to 
helping its citizens lead productive and indepcrnknt lives by ac- 
quiring skills necessary for sixxessful compeduon m the job 
maricet 

Any business (service or product), governmental or private 
agency in the sute of Idaho may take advantage of this service 
which includes H ) an cn*site analysis of the employer s needs as 
CO thfnr employees' skills, (2) assessing current emptoyee skill 
levels and (3) providing a course of study to school personnel 

The workplace literacy profvam may provide instruction at 
the actual job site usmg matenais that arr used on the job. 
Instnictional areas include reading proficiency, communication 
skills (whiten and oral), problem solving or reasoning skills, 
and upgrading technical skills needed for the workplace. Child 
care is also available by licensed child care providers for em- 
ployees who take classes during non-working hours. 

The benefits to the employer irom this projea are enonnous: 
increased job proficiency, increased producuvity, increased 
quality of product, reduced on-the-iob accidents, and reduced 
absenteeism. In addition, piomctability and mobility sre in- 
creased in current employees — providing employers widi a 
reKly workforce to meet the needs of a changing market place. 

Workplace Literacy is a joint endeavor of the Private Indus- 
try Council Job Service and the Vocational Schools throughout 
the state of Idaho. If you are interested in learning more about 
this project or participating in the program, please call Marti 
Feiicione at Eastern Idaho Vxational-Technical School (524- 
3000): or I>ean Hoch at Idaho State University (236-409?.). 

hbxri Feiicione and Dean Hoch are the Workplace litcatsjY 
Coordinators for Region 6 and S and will be traveling through- 
out these regions with Job Service representatives to meet with 
employers and answer any questions about the Workplace 
Literacy Program. The Workplace Liteiacy Coordinators have 
been trained to make on-site job analysis and employee assess- 
ments to provide a maximum benetit to the emnloyer. Early 
tatry into the Wbrkplace Literacy Program is encouraged be- 
cause theio is a set budget statewide. 
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Se habia espanol 

Law officers scaling language barrier 



David B#ckman 

Post Register 

Eariy in her caitert patrol officer Zuella Nel- 
son pulled a young Hispanic wonum over on a 
traffic violation. The woman spoke no English, 
and Nelson said she didn't understand any 
Spanish. 

"^Wfi were totally unable to communicate," 
Nelson said. "^Our attempts were useless." 

Although the wonum indicated a willingness 
to coopemte, many attempts to communicate 
&iled. Nelson said, and she let the woman go. 

"^It was extremely frustrating," Nelson said. 

She decided at that point it was necessary for 
her to leara at least some key Spanish phrases, 
she S9id. 

Daniel Rodriguez, Idaho Falls area manager 
for the Idaho Migrant Coimcil« estimates the 
Hispatiic population in the southeastern por- 
tion of the state numbers around 10,000, or 
about 10 percent of the population. Rodriguez 
said communication problems for Spanish- 



speaking Hispanics are more likely since the 
federal amnesty program. He said he often 
hears of problems, 

**If a. Hispanic who doesn't know the (Eng- 
lish) language is confronted with a police offi- 
cer, he or she tends to clam up. They are 
scared and intimidated," Rodriguez said. He 
said he is all for Spanish lessons. 

Only four of 6iS Idaho Falls police officers 
claim fluency in Spanish. But since November, 
up to 30 dty and county law enforcement offi- 
cers have been taking Spanish classes at East- 
em Idaho Technical College in a program 
especially tailored for police. The classes, finan- 
ced by a federal grant, end in March. 

Muy Ann Moberly estaUished and teaches 
the course. She learned the language in Costa 
Rica 25 years ago, where she lived for six years 
after marrying a native of that country. The. 
way she learned Spanish is now the way she 

Sm SPANISH, Paga B-2 
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SPANISH 

From Page B-1 

teaches it --by ear. 

**My students come out of the class 
in 10 weeks speaking an acceptable 
level of Spanish to communicate,** 
she said, though she acknowleges the 
Spanish they speak may not be gram- 
matically pofect 

The course involves 30 hours of 
classroom work, four hours a week 
for eight wceics. Othen who have 
taken the dass are emergency medical 
technicians and Motor Vehicle 
Department employees. 

*The community is fortunate law 
enforcement officers care enough to 
learn the language,** she said. Twenty 
years ago, she said, she was unable to 
mspire any interest 

didn*t realize how much I didn*t 
know — both about the language and 
the culture,'' said Nelson, 31, who 



has been with the Idaho Falls police 
force for seven years. 

For example, she has learned it is 
considotd inappropriate to approach 
a feoule member of a Hispanic fam- 
ily for questioning before speaking to 
the men, who are considered the 
authority figures. 

She said she learned key phrases, 
such as how to request a driver's 
li^Sff^ car registration and proof of 
insurance. She said she also knows 
enough to understand simple replies. 
But she said she would like to learn 
moce. 

Police work is not the only place 
where Spanish is being heard more 
often. In Magistrate Court, defen- 
dants hear videotaped information in 
both P'^g^^^h and Spanish. Both Mag- 
isoate and 7th District courts in Bon- 
neville County have a court- 
appointed interpreter on retainer. 

Adalina Chambers interprets for 
defendants in both courts. District 
Court Clerk Sandy Grover said. 



Sheila J^mier assumed she was 
deaflikeml the rest of her family. 
£(;6r||oge else thought so too. She 
was years old before her 
teacliers first realized she could 
hear/MHe before she uttered her 
first word. And as Sheila struggled, 
alone and rejected, to cope In the 
outside world of the hearing, she 
sometimes cursed the miracle that 
had made her so different from all 
the people she loved 



ftom htt: Sh«ll«. Sharon. Joshua 
and Jutta m lodditiB 





The instructor spoke ^^Ush^ 

but I didn^t know a wKrd of 
the language. I Just stares! 



ShttU. hH, 
and twin altitr 
Sharon, amtta 
happily as lhay 
Ml out for 
•chool, whara 
thav riMl wllh 
frual ration 
and pain. 



'IbuVe not lihe the rest at us' 



ramily 
ncifhMi 



TtnnCMCt, whtrt 

hvtii. rtgple 

lifieq Our 



rtihunned ua their 
kids wtrt Unned from 
playing Ailh ua and ino«l 
pcopit madt fun of ua In 
our pain, wt were Irit atone, 
with juf I each olh er and our 
household pcla and barn- 
yard animali 

Aa far bfck aa tnyont 
could rememb«r my ftmily 
had aufTered from Watrden- 
burg'l lyiiiituiite. m lentlic 
disorder thai roba iht auf- 
ferer of bolh apecch and 
h«arm| 

Like genfraliona before 
Ihem. ni> twin aiiler Shar- 
on and my younger brother 
^Joshua and siiler Julia are 
Sdeaf. 81 ftre my parenla. 
^grandparenurniunt) and 
They have never 
J^kiiown the joy ol waking lo 
chirping of a robin, nev- 
er thrilled to ihtalrainaofa 
aymphony. 

Yet I'm dinvreal 1 can 
hear. I may always hav« 
heard the quacking of my 
pel duck, but il was m.iny 
years before I could under* 



I was born into a world of 3aland sound Like moat deaf 
ailtnca In N a H h»»a H ,*^ pMpIt I raapondad only la 
Ttnnaaaet, whtrt my vibrations, aa I'd sctn my 
family do. 

When wt wtrt hmmi. 
Sharon and I ware lanl lo 
public school. Our hrai- 
gradt Uachar utaltd us aa 
oddiliti. Not knowing what 
lo do with us, she ignored 
ua The rtaull wai ineviu- 
ble wt failed every aubjtcl 

Dad was furioua when 
aaw our report carda He 
alormtd over lo th« school 



my father's dcmanda. ltd, 
tha principal lo auggtat a 
apecial school ^ 

That fall dad enrolled us 
in tht Tennessee School for 
the Deaf Although I didn't 
reallia it. our Uachers could* 
hear and apeak Thay^ 
aigned while working with 
atudanls. but smoiit ihem-^ 
selves thev movco theiri 
mouths ana uttered atrani^a^ 
sounds 11i«ir seemingly 
urre antica intrigued mc 

fe^apacially engroaainj 



tried making sounds 

My dorm counselor 
heard ma and cama rushing 



treat me differtnlly Thty 
took timt to tnco ufutt me 
, to speak Onca taa pass«r^ 



still rtmmbar apaaking my 
ftrst word u daarly u 
though it happtMd mtar- 
day. Mrs. Naawtll, my 
ttachfr, mu Uia kiodaaC, 
Boat patitnt ptraon Tvt 
tvtr knawn.aiM aha waada- 
tarmintd (a drtw ma aut af 
my siltnt sh.ill 

For menthi Mra. Maxwall 
had triad una^tcctsafullv lo 
woo mt into u Ikiitg. liitn 
ono d«>'. 'owfj tha tnd of 
r> the school yaar, ahthcid up 
2j(n oraue to Ikt aWr Sud> 
oanly. Iikt an amnaaiac bt- 
ingjolttd back ta full rotiiMh 
ry, everything clKked: the 
picture, the fruit, tha aign 
tor tht word all came to- 
gether. 1 opened mv mouth 
and out tumbled the word 
orange To thia day I don't 
kfiow who waK ntore aiton- 
uhed. Mrs Maswell, <my 
aJaiimatas or roe 

That first word propelled 
me into tht atranga new 
world of the hearing. ^Iow 
there waa no turning back 
But not even Mrs Max- 
wtll'a kindncs.^ prepared 
me for the difficult road that 
Isv ahead 

Leirning to talk waa the 
most challenging, fruatrat- 
ing experi.>nea ei my life. 
My fxiRaue waa cluroay, 
awkwara aod fuinbUng. In 
fruat^atioa aod aalf-con* 
sciousnasa 1 developed s 
atutUr 

I carried my apeech im- 
pediment through achool 



aelf until they Oowcd 
amoothly. I apcnt tht entire 
•tmofUr study inf, an •! I got 
my Aral A 

My ttbar problema 
waraat as aaaily aolvtd. 
School waa a loaely asperi- 
anca 1 mida my Ant friends 
In the nmih grsde, but soon 
I was hurt snd disillusioned 
when one day I overhtsrd 
them msking fun of my 
ttill'faltcring speech 

That inciMnt, painful as 
it wss. gffve me the incen- 
tive to set my tights on yet 
another gosl. flswleis 
speech. I resd svidly from 
books, newspapers, megs* 
ainea, snything with the 
written word. Sitting «n 
front of s mirror. I'd watch 
my mouth form snd utter 
the words Occssionally I 
tccsine discouraged by iny 
progresk Hut every new 
snicker snd unkind rcinsrk 
spurred me on with greater 
determination. By grsdue- 
I apoka St Aswlessly ss 
my classn.stas I'dschieved 
whst most people thought 



wss impossible c'£e^wvi5i 
went ^ir to padMatt 



i 



— - f . 

Tesaa. and today I'm a na- 
tiooally certifUd H aibif for 9 
the deaf Xnfc*-pr>e,T«A^ 
I've alao eat myialf a two- r*^ 



Our neighbors shunned wts. 



into tht room 'TalkP ah^ outcandy toevcryone in the x<^#JU^|t« yiAm am\mw»m hann^J 
urged tn aign language I>.a4aiia but roe She iigned to V*'**''^ Ri€tS Were OanneU fTOm 

Z^Ha^^L^ il^**"''*^ ^^••y'"«^''X?"'"ff^""* %^playing with us and most 

head in my pillow dy ifyou talk 1 couldn t . . . 'Jf e j ^ ^ 



erongad goal for the future: 
> dispel tbe myths people 
^ bsve sbout the nearing'im' 
fi^ paired sod to mske sure my 
<T"owo two children, who sre 
■-^ a>so hsndicspped . never 
3 I see me pain ana fruatra- 
tion 1 experienced trying to 
get where 1 am today # 



in my pi 
AAerthel incident, Shar- 
on and I were again given 



hearintf teals This time, as 
^ reflex, my hand flew up 



ifbvr 
with 



every sound the in> 
structor itisde Still Ih^d no 
idcs I could hesr. 
My teachers began to 



1 wouldn't I was Urrified 

Thet Friday I returned to 
my room to find my mother 
waiUnff and mv suiUase 
pscked "Shells." Mo 
signed lo me. "you're differ 
ent. You're not like the resi 
of us; you're not deaf. I hsvj 



. people made fun of us 



ijust wanted to be deaf, the 
same as my family 



With us in tow end ^vrotc sn- 
gry notes to the orincipsl 
while Shsron end I stood by 
fssrineted end confused 

The principal later took 
ua lo a room for a hearing 
teat. I1ie inaUuctor apoke to 
mc. trying lo deterinnte if 1 
could neer. She apoae En- 
gliah. but 1 didn't know a 
word oC the language. 1 iuat 
atared blankly at her Shar- 
on end I feiled the test. 

The lest results, on !< ) of 



were the tunes they picked] 
upe fuiin^ black g.^Jget 
rnsde noises into it The 
looked crezy, I'd never » 
s telephone. 

One night alter She 
wss ssleep. I ley in my 
thinking sbout the strani 
black instrument end tl 
notsee my teschcrs mad 
into It. Shielded by th 
darkness. I opened 
mouth rnd fornivd niy lip; 
ts I'd seen them do Then 



O 'TweiEK . Sha painfully cama to tarms wilh har husband'a AUhalmar'a 
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Co cur ukVM H 
to take you to s school for 
itsring kids** 
At thst moment ray world 
thstttred. I wss being 
k icked out of a school where 
^1 felt secure 1 didn't went to 
g leeve.l didn't went lobe dif- 
[(« fcrent. 1 Just wsntad to be 
deaf, the same as my fsmily. 

Ir^ spiU of fpy proUaU mv 
family re*enroiie<i me in the 
achool where Sharon and 1 
^ had wasted our hrst yesr. It 
^was one of the inoit peinful 
j penoda of my life 1 waa tru- 
ijy, deaperately alone. The 
kida shunned me or mede 
jwifun of my ^'disability.*' 1 wu 
^^an outcast, sccepleo by nei- 
ther the hearing nor the 
dasf world. 
Although Vm ^ 1 csn 

r^da» dd ' 
Shells, ctnlar. with 
husband Jim and kids. 



snd fsiled classes becsuse it 
took me s while to grssp 
things My feeling ol sell- 
worth wss non-exiltent. 

Then, in the eichth grsde, 
1 learned I could !:)e ss capa- 
ble aa my fellow students if I 
set my sights on s psrticu- 
lar goal and followed it 
through lo completion My 
civics teecher offered A's for 
the entire semester to eny- 
one who could recite from 
memory the preamble to the 
Constitution. 

I'd never earned en A snd 
wsnted one desperstely. 
But the cbsllenge was 
deunting. 

I worked for weeks, often 
wondering whether I d bit* 
ten off more then 1 could 
chew. 1 lesmed difflcult pro- 
nuncistioos by listening lo 
students snd repesting the 
words over and over to my- 



The unfortunate 

leffacy that 
Sheila escaped 

Coused by a ftntUc dt- 
ftct, Waardinhurg't tyn 
dromt IS QhartiCitrutd 
by deafnttt, o patch of 
whUt hair, colof difftr- 
tnctt bitwttn tht tytt 
and whiU $poU on ih^ 
thin. Anyont with th^ 
gtnt s(ond8 a 50 ptrctnt 
chanct ofpauing li on to 
hu or htr childrtn. 

Thtrt IS no known curt 
but rtttarchtrt at Boston 
Univtrtity School of 
Mtdicini art trying to 
dtttrmine lAe gene's lo* 
cation. Thty ur#e fam- 
UUt with tht tynaromt to 
Ae{p in tht tiudy. 

UoctarL art mytti/itd 
that Shtila, gtutn htr 
fomiiy hUtory, tscaptd 
inhtritin^ tht tyndromt. 



by Sheila Palmer as told 
to Thcress Reeder 
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Far too many scam school operators are exploitine 
Amenta's need^st kids and their dreams for a new surt 
m life. They promise education and jobs 
but np students off, leaving them deep in debt- 
with taxpayers piclting up the tab 

Scandal in 
Our 
Trade Schools 

By Trevor Armbrister 



IN Chicago, in 1987, an unem- 
ployed mother named Maria T. 
Ramos signed up for a business 
course at ^iie Illinois School of 
Commerce. According to a com- 
plaint brought by the State of Illi- 
nois against the school, the man 
who recruited her promised to re- 
pay her government-Buaranteed 
student loan if she could not pay it 
and to find her a high paying part- 
time job immediately. Once she 
however, she found 
that the school did not provide such 
jobs. Angry, she tried to withdraw. 
For two days of instruction, she still 
owes approximately $1300. 

• According to sworn sJate- 
ments, teachers at the Robert Fiance 
Institute m Miami noted the names 



of students who were not in class 
and marked attendance records 
accordingly. When they saw those 
records again, the "absents" had 
been whited out, enabling the 
school to receive federal funds that 
are tied to class attendance. 

• New Jersey requires « high- 
school diploma or General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) certifi- 
cate for a cosmetologist'* license. 
No such credantial is required of 
the thousands of aspiring beauti- 
cians who borrow millions to at- 
tend classes at beauty schools in that 
state. "Those who finish can't be 
licensed unless they get a GED, and 

^"^2 Bcrkner, an 
official of the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. "The 




tct^i say studenti can get jobs in 
beautv shops doing wash and prep. 
You don't need to go to Khool and 
get $2500 in debt to do that.*' 

They call themselves schoolsp 
learning centers and colleges. They 
promise career training. But too 
many of America's 5000 accredited 

Erofii-makine trade^ business and 
eauiy schools do not deliver the 
education they promise. Too many 
of the two million students enrolled 
in these '^proprietary*' schools are 
droppmg out and defaulting on 
their loans^ leaving taxpayers a bill 
that will exceed $560 million this 
year. 

'*At an increasing number of 
these schools/* says Van Phillips^ 
the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion's chief investigator in Atlantai 
'^the fraud is out of control.*' The 
worst of the proprietary schools 
regularly entice disadvantaged kids 
to sign up for courses they can't 
possibly complete^ offer courses 
that don't lead to jobs^ and alter 
gradeSi attendance records and loan 
applications to bring in federal 
funds. Former Secretary of Educa- 
tion William J. Bennett describes 
the owners of such schools as 
''sharks, destroyers of the Ameri- 
can dream.*' 

Many proprietary schools, it is 
important to note, deliver on their 
promises. In Cleveland, for exam- 
ple, the Ohio Auto/Diesel Techni- 
cal Institute graduates 630 students 
a year. The school's federal-loan 
default rate is under five percent, 
and employers flock there to hire 
86 
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mechanics who know their stuff. In 
Californiai 07 percent of the eligible 
graduates from the Fashion Insti 
tute of Design and Merchandising 
go on to full-time positions, often in 
nigh^paying jobs. In Pennsylvania 
the Gordon Phillips Schools train 
beauticians who, two years after 
graduation, can earn between 
$15,000 and $50,000 a year. Unfor- 
tunatelyi the reputation of good 

Proprietary schools has been soiled 
y a growing band of fast-buck 
artists. 

Until 1976, proprietary-school 
students could not receive govern- 
ment-guaranteed bank loans or 
Pell Grants (stipends for needy stu- 
dents) unless they had graduated 
from high school or possessed a 
GED. Then Congress let schools 
admit anyone who had an "ability 
to benefit." Who would make that 
determination? None other than 
the schools themselves. 

Enrollments soared. So did out- 
lays from the U.S. Treasury. In 1976 
Pell Grants to students at proprietary 
schools totaled $82 million. By 1987 
they had climbed to $890 million. 
Guaranteed Student Loans— an es- 
timated $436 million in 1979-80— 
have exploded to $2.4 billion today. 
And since 1981 the default costs 
have skyrocketed by more than 600 
percent. 

Tuition costs are pegged to the 
amount of federal aid available; the 
schools depend on Washington for 
as much as 98 percent of their 
revenue. The temptation to cash in 
on this federal-aid bonanza has led 
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to widespread abuses* Here are the 
most common: 

Shameful recruiting practices. In 
order to qualify for federal funds, a 
proprietary school must be recog- 
nized by an accrediting bodv such as 
the Association of Indepenaent Col- 
leges and Schools (AICS). Accredit- 
ing groups have ethical recruitment 
standards, but some "problem'' 
schools pay them no heed. 

In Miami last year, ai -year-old 
Carlson Wilson was approached by 
a recruiter from the Robert Fiance 
Institute who offered him $5 for 
signing some papers at a branch 
office— in effect enrolling him in 
the school. To Wilson, a tenth- 
grade dropout, it seemed like a 
good deal, and the moment he 
signed, he received his $5. Then 
came the bad news: norices from a 
loan service in Denver that he owed 
$4055 on his "student loan.** 

"He didn't go to school,'* his 
mother told the Miami Herald. 
"Not one hour." 

Fraudulent admissions policies, 
"Every day I meet cx-offcnders 
who are enrolled in courses where 
they can*t possibly succeed because 
their basic skills are so low,'* says 
Lynne Ornsrein, executive director 
of New York City's Fortune Soci- 
ety, a private group that helps for- 
mer prisoners adjust to civilian life. 
"We tested a woman in an execu- 
tive-secretary program. She had a 
first-grade reading level.'* 

I'he U.S. General Accounting 
Office found that 732 of the 1165 
trade schools it studied for program 
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year ipSo^l^i admitted students 
who did not meet*' the Depart- 
ment of Education's minimum re* 
quirements. Scventy-four percent 
of these students dropped out. 

At the Memphis (Tenn.) School 
of Commerce, according to a 1988 
Department of Education Inspec- 
tor General report, "testing was 
manipulated to enroll students of 
questionable ability to complete the 
training paid for by federal funds. 
In 63 at the 86 instances where 
students were enrolled but had 
failed the entrance test, incorrect 
answers were counted as correct." 

Financial^id flimflam. Once stu- 
dents sign up, school officials usual- 
ly take care of the financial-aid 
paper work. In Boston in 1986-87, 
seven former Wilfred Academy ad- 
missions counselors pleaded guilty 
to charges that they aided students 
in making "fraudulent statements*' 
on applications for student aid. In 
Phoenix, teachers alleged that stu- 
dents at Arizona Career College 
(now bankrupt) were given grades 
and credits tor courses they had 
never taken so that the school could 
rake in additional federal dollars. 

But few schools can match the 
tactics of the four Robert Fiance 
Institutes in Florida, whose top ex- 
ecutivcs--New York City business- 
men Rocco Ferrara and Robert E. 
I\)rges— viewed student-aid nro- 
grams as a license to steal. In hscal 
year 1988 they received approxi- 
mately $50 million in grants and 
loans from the government. 
Under instruction from Forges, 
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according to t citii-tction luit filed 
last Septemberi school officials told 
students that a// the money for their 
tuition was coming in the form of 
grants^ never mentioning loans. In 
a sworn deposition, former finan- 
cial-aid coordinator Evelyn Sand 
explained that Porges had told her, 
\l you see that one student is a little 
smarter than the others, forget 
about the loan application. Sign it 
for him after he leaves/^ 

Churning students out the door. 
Last spring Vietnam vet Tommy L. 
Wells enrolled in a word-process- 
ing course at a proprietary school in 
Ohio. Unemployed, with a wife 
and two daughters^ he wanted des- 
perately to get off welfare. But he 
couldn't type. School officials 
promised to teach him. 

Within weeks he received $4600 
in grants and loans and signed over 
the checks to the school. Suddenly 
the atmosphere ch:inged. As Wells 
explained: "When I asked for help, 
they refused to give it. Thev used 
racial remarks to rry to make me 
walk out of class. They said they 
would flunk me no matter how 
hard I tried." 

"A school can earn more money 
bv emptying seats quickly/' ex- 
plains Leonard Bozza, a former 
official of the New York State De- 
partment of Education. In some 
states, tuition-refund laws encour- 
age this behavior. In Illinois a 
school can keep 70 percent of the 
tuition after a student has com- 
pleted 25 percent of the cour::. 

Poor-quality instruction. At too 
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many proprietary sehools, teachers 
know little about the subjects they 
are supposed to discuss^ G)urse cur- 
ricula clon\ exist; neither do books 
and other vital materials. Testifying 
before the New York State Consum- 
er Protection Board, tlie leader of 
one Hispanic group addressed the 
problem blundy: *'Soine of the 
teachers we have found in these 
Schools cannot read themselves.*^ 

Low iob'ptacemeni rates. Accord- 
ing to the 1988 Department of Edu- 
cation Inspector General report, 
Memphis School of Commerce of- 
ficials boasted that they placed 90 
percent of their graduates. The cor- 
rect figure was closer to 13 oercunt. 
Of some 700 students enro lied in a 
computer-programming course at 
Adelphi Institute (no connection 
with Adelphi University) in Brook- 
lyn» N.Y.I only 11 found jobs that 
bore any relation to the training 
they^d received. 

At the peD£Ral level no one was 
more forceful than Secretary Ben- 
nett in calling attention to the prob- 
lem schools. But Congress and 
powerful lobbyists opposed him at 
every turn. 

Superior Training Services of 
Indianapolis specializes in truck- 
driver training courses. Its chair- 
man, Gary L. Eyler, kept a 
$6-million jet*-dubbed the Senate 
Shuttle in the Indianapolis Star— 
which he frequently used to ferry 
politicians where tliey wanted to 
go. Among his passengers: Senators 
Robert Dole (R., Kan.)» Paul Simon 
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(D.» lll.)» Alan Cranston (D., Calif.). 
Dan Quaytc (R.| Ind.) and Edward 
M. Kennedy (D., Mass.). 

In April 1987 Eyicr flew in 
Kennedyi chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources, for a $iooo-a-plate Ken- 
nedy fund-raiser. Soon after. Evler 
had a problem. The State Student 
Aid Assistance Commission of In- 
diana was refusing to guarantee 
loans for the home-study portion of 
Superior's courses. It didn't think 
the lawi which had been supported 
by the Senate committee, required 
it to do so. This meant that two- 
thirds of the school's tuition costs 
would not be guaranteed. 

In Washington, D.C., lobbyist 
Robert Herbolsheirner recounted the 
predicament to committee staffers 
and asked for a '"clarification** of the 
law, explaining that programs at 
Superior and at other meir.bers of 
the National Home Study Council 
(of which Eyler was a director) 
would be in jeopardy Uiiless action 
was taken. On August 14, five Sena- 
tors, including Kennedy and Quayle, 
sent a letter to Bennett informing 
him that for loan guarantors to 
discriminate against schools with 
on- and ofT-campus instruction "is 
inconsistent with Congressional in- 
tent." Reluctandv, Bennett agreed 
and so informed the appropriate 
agencies. (In September 1988 the 
U.S. Department of Justice sued 
Superior for $366 million, charging 
fraudulent admissions procedures, 
among other violations. The com- 
pany denied the charges.) 



Lobbying can work wonderi« 
but the worst proprietary achools 
also benefit from Department of 
Education inaction. In 1981 it con- 
ducted 1038 ^'program reviews" 
and assessed fines and liabilities of 
I16.4 million. By 1987, those totals 
had plummeted to 37a and $a mil- 
lion, respectively. 

One reason is that Education is 
understaffed. Its regional ofBce in 
New York City has^ only three 
employees to monitor 800 schools. 
Seatdc's regional office has four 
reviewers to cover four states. 

The record of many state agen- 
cies is not significantly better. No 
state provides enough resources. In 
Arizona the State Board for Pri- 
vate Postsecondary Education, which 
is funded by the schools, has no paid 
investigators on staff. In Florida the 
State Board of Independent Postsec- 
on^ary Vocational, Technical, 
Trade and Business Schools has a 
staff of four to check 389 schools. 

With loan defaults for propri- 
etary schools projected to reach 
|i billion for 1993, and with new 
students being victimized every 
day, the time for reform is long 
past. Last spring Secretary Bennett 
urged Congress to repeal the "abiU- 
ty to benefit" provision and reciuire 
all students le possess high-school 
diplomas or GEDs before obtaining 
federal aid. He proposed rules that 
would tighten up refund policies 
and allow the Department of Edu- 
cation, beginning in 1991, to limit, 
suspend or terminate any institu- 
tion with a default rale above 20 
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percent from jpartkip^^'ng in feder- 
al financittUaid prog^ m. 

Congress has yet to take final 
action to resolve these problems, 

Mad£linb PolancOi a i7»year«old 
mother of rwo, was studying com- 
puter programming at Adelphi In- 
stitute. She broke into tears the day 
she arrived at school to find the 
doors padlocked bt'iuse Adelphi 
had declared ban^^ruptcy. She 
doesn't know how she's going to 



pay the $3000 she owes. feel 
ripped off» she says. *The govern- 
ment knows about thousands of 
people like me^ and yet it*s sUII 
allowing the schools to take our 
money. 

Concludes Phoenix attorney Jer- 
ry Davichi who has represented 
scores of victims of scam trade 
schoolsi *1t isn't just a matter of 
fraud. It's inhumanity. Somebody» 
somewhere, ought to have a sense 
of shame." 



Time Warp 

I WAS SITTINO FOR A LONG TiMB in the doctor's crowded waiting room, 
thumU.'^g through a bunch of magazines at least two yean old. A patient 
who was about to leave looked around the room at the rest of us and said, 
"Believe it or not, those magazines were up to date when I first came in." 

— Gonliibuud by Fiinui ]. Ebcrhard 

Aftik waiting ovbr tmreb PRUsmTiNo HOURS at the airport for the 
arrival of a plane that had been delayed In takeoff, a man approached 
the boarding desk and asked for an arrival-time update. He was con- 
cerned because he was meeting his nephew and this was the bay's first 
flight. 

llow old is the bov?" the airline representative asked solicitously. 
"He was six when ne left,'' the man replied sharply. 

— Conuibuttd by Thomii }. Dotan 



Truth to Tell 

There's nothing like having the electricity go out to put the good old 
days in proper perspective. 

— loAnri Thomii in rVwr Coun«y» WU., AiiWU. quoted by Dcbbit Adiini in Milwaukee /cnrnMi 

Just when you get to the point where menu prices don^ matter- 
calories do. ^CAani^ini Timts, T^e Ktflingtt Magi^lni 

If you were around the last time short skirts were popular, you 
shouldn't be wearing them this time. --Giii Mahon in AAru^ Vbr^ 
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IT PAYS TO ENRICH YOUR 
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Jw%r HOST for this month is Chrysler Corjporation 
chairman Lee lacocca, a straight talker who knows how 
to pack a wallop with his words. He said that he 
began building nis vocabulary early by reading "Word 
Power" and exchanging verbal spars with his class- 
mates. Here are some of lacocca s words, which he se* 
lected for the t^st. How much mileage can you get 
out of themP Turn the page to Bnd out. 



Bv Peter Funk 
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Hspire s'.— A: to animate. B: aim for. C: end. D: pretend. 

meddlesome 0<^'.-A: spirited. B: fretful. C: interfering. D: fainthearted. 

albatross fi.— sea bird symbolizing A: persistent difliculty. B: ecstasy. 

C: effordess achievement. D: lost treasure. 

permeate i/.-A: to firm up. B: rearrange. C; force an opening into. 

I): spread through. 

consortium (kun SOR she urn) 19.-A: monopoly. B: partnership. C: illegal 
transaction. D: rental unit. 

Iaissez*faire (leh sav fair) a^'.-A: easy come, easy go. B; at rest. 
C: unregulated. D: harmonious. 

divisive a</^\-A: dishonest. D: roundabout. C: candid. D: disruptive, 
ad hoc adj.-^i for this purpose. B: unreal. C: possible. D: conndential. 
harbor A: to encourage. B: keep in ones mmd. C: reinforce. 
D: lose sight of. 

tout (towt) «;.-A: to oppose. B: suppress. C: deceive. D: praise, 
catharsis n.— A: result. B: intensity. C: weakness. I): puriBcution. 
envisage (en vie ij)K-A: to visualize. B: plan for, C: idealize. D: surround, 
contentious a<^'.— A: relevant or pertinent. B; controversial. C: full. 
D: quiet. 

exacerbate (eg ZAS uhr bate) 1;.— A: to analyze carefully. B: make worse. 
C: uncover. D: argue. 

rag y\-\\ to humiliate. B: challenge. C: tease. D: clean up. 
waterslied n -A: fluid situation. B: protective arrangement. C: small 
waterfall. Tj; decisive turning point. 

reparation making up for a wrongdoing. B: severe punishment. 
C: a pulling apart. D: redistribution. 

homogenize A: to weaken. B: blend. C: adapt. D; separate. 

faze v.-Ai to fluster. B: fade away. C: dominate. D: gloss over. 

temper v.— A: to drive to distraction. B: synchronize. C: mold. D: moderate. 
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The Literacy Gap 



To close it — and to open the eyes of millions of workers — U,S. companies 
are spending hundreds of millions every year as educators of last resort 



A 



nyone who has hired new em- 
ployees or tried to retrain veter- 
an ones is painfully aware of the 
problem. As much as a quarter 
of the American labor force — anywhere 
from 20 million to 27 million adults— 
*ncks the basic reading, writing and math 
ills necessary to perform in today's in- 
ieasingly complex job market. One out 
of every 4 teenagers drops out of high 
school and of those who graduate, 1 out of 
every 4 has the equivalent of an eighth- 
grade education. How will they write, or 
even read, complicated production 
memos for robotized assembly lines? How 
will they be able to fill backlogged service 
orders? Already the skills deficit has cost 
businesses and taxpayers S20 billion in 
lost wages, profits and productivity. For 
the first time in American histo- 
ry, employers face a proficiency 
gap in the work force so great 
that it threatens the well-being of 
hundreds of U^. companies. 

More and more American 
corporations have responded to 
the literacy crisis by adding 
school bells to their time clocks. 
In the past decade, the price tag 
for remedial employee training 
in the three Rs has reached S300 
million a year. More than half of 
FORTUNE 500 companies have 
become educators of last resort. 
As a result, employees are crack- 
ing the books as never before, 
-^ven during work hours. 

At an annual cost of 
. 50.000. Aetna Life and Casual- 
ty teaches 500 employees basic 
reading, writing and arithmetic 



in its gleaming eight-story Institute for 
Corporate Education in Hartford. Since 
1982 the General Motors Truck and Bus 
Group plant in Flint Township, Mich., 
has offered its 3,000 workers high school 
classes and one-on-one tutoring in a clus- 
ter of rooms overlooking the shop floor. 
The center has granted 14 high school di- 
plomas so far. 

Taking up where school systems leave 
off, companies have traveled two different 
paths in the quest for improved literacy. 
Smaller firms have tended to rely on local 
educational resources, such as community 
colleges and volunteer tutors, to set up 
programs that will help their worken 
bridge the skills gap. Getting employees 
to stick with classes can be difficult, how- 
ever, since the sessions are frequently held 
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away from the workplace after hours. 
Larger companies, which command the 
resources to hold classes in-house, have 
sweetened the deal by offering workers 
time off during the workday to attend. 
Success in both cases depends on how 
strongly individual companies support 
their programs— and how effectively they 
defuse workers' fear; about getting fired 
for owning up to subpar literacy. 

The problem is notju2#l large numbers 
of people who are insufficiently educated. 
Never before have the majority of Ameri- 
can jobs placed so many demands on em- 
ployees. To compete effectively, the aver- 
age American worker today must employ 
skills at a ninth-to-twelflh-grade level, in 
contrast to the typical fourth-grade stan- 
dard during World War IL "It s not that 
people are becoming less liter- 
ate," points out Irwin Kirsch, a 
senior research psychologist 
working for the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, 
N.J. "It's that we keep raising the 
standards.** 

In the past, an expanding la- 
bor pool allowed business to sat- 
isfy its growing demands for 
skilled workers by skimming off 
the top. But since the baby boom 
ended in the rv: d- 1 960s. the num- 
ber of 16-tO"24-year-oIds in the 
work force has dropped from 
22.4 million in 1979 to 20.2 mil- 
lion last year. Most of the growth 
will be among minorities — the 
very groups that have been 
served least well by public school 
systems. Over the next decade, 
blacks. Hispanics and Asians, 
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who may speak English poorly, will make 
up more than half of all entry-level 
employees. 

U.S. automakers are leading the 
search for skilled, literate workers. GM 
''^''otea more than 15% of the SI 70 mil- 
it spends yearly on job training to re- 
. Jial education. In an attempt to match 
the quality of many foreign manufactur- 
ere, Detroit's Big Three carmakers joined 
the United Auto Wo. Kers in 1982 to cre- 
ate a comprehensive education and train- 
ing program. At Ford Motor Co. alone, 
more than 8,S00 of 106.000 blue-col!ar 
workers have since enrolled in basic-skills 
classes at the company's SO learning cen- 
ters in plants nationwide. Says Ford 
chairman Donald E. Petersen: 'The pros- 
perity of our business will depend on ur 
ability to operate more and more like a 
learning enterprise/' 

The point is not lost on the rank and 
file. Jane Conrad, 4S, a S14-an-hour GM 
press operator, missed out on a supervi- 
sor's job because she had not finished high 
school. So the mother of six enrolled in 
GM*s Flint Township Learning Lab this 
year. Subjects included a thorough review 
of fractions, reading comprehension and 
English literature. Conrad, who received 



a high school diploma this past summer, is 
concerned about the increasing demands 
of automation at the plant. Says she: 'If 
you don*t|^have the basic training, some of 
it can be hard to keep up with.'* 

Some unions have been in the educa- 
tion business for decades. In New York 
City, locals of the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees 
started teaching basic skills to their mem- 
bers in the late 1960s, when a group of 
nurses' aides without high school degrees 
asked for help. Today approximately 1S% 
of its 20,000 member-students enroll in 
fundamental literacy and math courses 
each year. *The problem was always 
there," says Katherine Schrier, director of 
the union's Education Trust Fund. *'Busi- 
ness is just now waking up to it.'* 

The shock has been particularly 
strong in the service industries. At Ameri- 
can Express, which expects to fill 75,000 
entry-level positions in the next five years, 
profits depend on good customer rela- 
tions. Says Amex President Lou Gerstner, 
whose company spends SlO million annu- 
ally to teach its new workers basic Eng- 
lish and social skills: ''I lie awake at night 
wondering where I'm going to find well- 
qualified employees for the future." Even 
the art of cooking requires more of work- 
ers than ever before. Last year Domino's 
Pizza of Ann Arbor, Mich., discovered 
that its fledgling bakers had trouble un- 
derstanding its dough-making manuals. 
Now it spends S50.000 on a reading pro- 
gram, heavily seasoned with lessons on 
cuisine chemistry. 

Since 3 out of every 5 new jobs in the 
economy are created by companies with 
fewer than SOO employees, small businesses 
sufifer as severely as their corporate breth- 
ren. Bill Gregory, who owns Gregory 
Forest Products Sawmill in Glen- 
dale, Ore. (pop. 870), did not 
know he had a problem on his 
hands until one of his 400 
employees noticed that a 
forklift operator took 




forever to count loads of lumber A bit of 
digging disclosed that about 10% of the 
mill's workere needed help devetoping pro- 
ficiency in math and English. So, at a cost 
of S 13,000, Gregory asked the nearly 
Umpqua Community CoUefe to provide 
instruction. Says he: "We're spending mil- 
lions of dollars to modernize the milL It just 
didn't make sense to pay for that without 
providing training for basic skills as well/* 
Reading, writing and arithmetic, 
however, are Just the beginning. Today's 
jobs also require greater judgment on the 
part of workers. Clerks at Hartford's 
Travelers insurance company no kmger 
just type endless drum forms and pass 
them along for approval by someone else. 
Instead they are expected to settle a grow- 
ing number of minor claims on the spot 
with a few deft punches of the computer 
keyboard. Now, says Bob Fenn« director 
of training at Ti*avelers: "Entry-level 
clerks have to be capable of using infor- 
mation and making decisions." 

On-the-job education has allowed 
some companies to tap the cur- 
rent wave of immigration — the 
largest since World War I— for 
skilled workers. Blue-collar employees at 
the Orange County, Calif., division of Un- 
isys, for example, speak everything from 
Korean to Japanese to Spanish. Their pro- 
ductivity improved significantly, Unisys 
managers say, when the company began 
offering ten-week courses in reading, writ- 
ing and speaking English. Classes, which 
number 15 students at most, meet in the 
company cafeteria, whose wraparound 
picture windows look out on the Santa 
Ana Mountains. "Before I took the class I 
couldn't stand up and talk in our Thursday 
staff meetings,'* says Elvia Adame. 31, 
who came to Southern California from 
Mexico City eight years ago. "Now I par- 
ticipate in all the meetings.** 

Of course, better-skilled workers do not 
guarantee profits. Economic policy, trade 
agreements, technology, labor costs all play 
a role. But progress still depends on peo- 
ple who can communicate effectively, 
calculate accurately and act conclusive* 
ly. ''You can make the exchange rate 
anything you want/* says American 
Express's Gerstner. "If you don*t have 
the human capital to equal or exceed 
your competitors, you will fall bdiind.** 
The report cards are out, and businesses 
are going to great lengths to make the 
grade. — ByChrt$ikmGmmmk 
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